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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  flattering  approbation  bestowed 
on  the  First  Edition  of  The  Forest- 
eb's  Guide,  by  the  principal  Land- 
holders in  the  United  Kingdom,  en- 
couraged  the  Author  to  proceed  with 
confidence  and  alacrity  to  prepare  a 
Second  Edition.  The  opportunity 
for  a  revisal  has  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quit himself,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
Public,  for  the  high  patronage  he  has 
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obtained,  by  corresponding  efFortSj  to 
render  this  edition  more  useful  and 
interesting  to  Proprietors,  as  well  as 
practical  Dealers  engaged  in  the  cul- 
ture  and  management  of  trees  and 
plantations.  Besides  additional  in* 
formation  on  other  subjects,  the  pre- 
sent edition  contains  an  entirely  new 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Trees— 
on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Dry  Rot, 
with  Instructions  for  completely  pre- 
venting it  in  the  Timber  of  Houses 
and  Ships — a  Treatise  on  Planting 
chiefly  confined  to  Forests  intended 
solely  for  Profit,  with  the  different 
kinds  of  Trees  to  suit  Situation  and 
Soil — the  surest  and  speediest  Me- 
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thod  of  rearing  Oak  Trees  for  the 
British  Navy,  or  making  them  grow 
crooked  for  all  kinds  of  Ships— and 
some  interesting  Particulars  connect- 
ed with  the  G^wth  and  Value,  &c. 
of  Trees  and  Woods  throughout  Scot- 
land, the  result  of  many  years  practi- 
cal experience. 


Stirling,  June  1,  1824. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  which  the  Author  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Forester's  Guide  had  more  im- 
mediately in  view,  in  submitting  its  pages  to 
the  public,  was  to  lay  down  rules,  and  to  de- 
scribe a  method  by  which  standing  trees  of 
all  sizes  may  be  accurately  and  expeditiously 
measured,  and  their  exact  value  ascertained. 
Considering  it  also  of  great  importance,  in 
connexion  with  the  subject,  and  as  a  thing 
entirely  new  and  much  wanted,  to  state  the 
method  of  valuing  oak  coppice-woods  of 
all  ages,  he  commenced  the  work  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  pruning,  thinning. 
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and  training  up  of  coppice-wood ;  to  which 
was  also  added,  the  most  general,  as  well 
as  the  best  mode  of  cutting,  dressing,  and 
rearing  up  of  natural  oak  woods :  a  thing 

also  new  and  much  wanted.     The  general 
approbation  that  this  little  work  met  with 
from  the  public,  was  a  strong  incitement  to 
publish  a  second  edition ;  and  having  ob- 
tained more  extensive  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  subject,  the  author  was  indu- 
ced to  add  a  section  on  planting,  in  which 
will  be  found  many  things  useful  and  new. 
In  this,  as  in  the  first  edition,  the.  author  i$ 
guided  more  by  his  own  experience^  than  by 
theory,  or  by  those  who  have  trod  the  ground 
before  him-     Till  after  publishing  the  first 
edition,  he  had  never  read  a  single  author 
on  the  subject.     Where  one  or  two  are  quot- 
ed, these  were  sent  him  by  a  friend.     Since 
the  first  edition  was  published,  he  has  con- 
sulted  different  authors,  but  must  confess 
himself  more  bewildered  than   instructed ; 
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and  considering  the  extensive  variety  of  his 
own  experience,  which  he  is  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  public,  in  order  to  be  aa  concise 
9S  possible,  very  few  quotations  will  suffice. 
In  the  sequel,  the  author  trusts  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  aimed  more  at  being  inteU 
Hgible  than  elegant,  more  at  being  concise 
than  verbose,  which  would  only  obscure  his 
meaning.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary 
knowledge^— he  advances  what  he  conceives  or 
knows  to  be  facts — he  is  not  guided  in  his  opi* 
nions  by  theory,  but  proposes  and  recommends 
what  is  the  result  of  many  years  experienpe. 
He  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  that  the 
planting  and  training  up  of  woods  to  matu- 
rity in  Scotland,  particulary  in  many  coun- 
ties of  it,  where  there  are  many  thousands 
of  acres  capable  of  bearing  most  excellent 
timber,  and  suited  to  no  other  purpose,  is  an 
art  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.     He  trusts^ 
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should  these  pages  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  native 
country,  who  have  land  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion,  and  if  they  should  chance  to  peruse  it, 
after  seeing,  from  the  true  statements  which 
experience  has  enabled  him  to  submit,  the 
value  of  an  acre  of  oak  wood  land  properly 
trained  up,  that  they  will  not  consider  such 
plantations  merely  as  they  may  ornament  and 
beautify  their  estates,  but  as  the  means  also 
of  immense  revenue. 

The  cultivation  of  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  to  enable  this  our  sea-girt 
island  to  repel  the  invasion  of  foreign  ene- 
mies,  and  maintain  its  dignified  naval  pre- 
eminence, is  an  object  of  the  very  last  and 
greatest  importance  to  Britain,  which  is  eve- 
ry day  more  and  more  depending  upon  her 
navy  for,  her  salvation.  He  would  recom- 
mend to  those  who  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  rearing  of  oak  plantations  in  the  light  of 
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a  national  benefit,  the  perusal  of  the  letter  of 

^ 

the  late  Lord  Melville  to  the  late  Mr.  Perci- 
val,  upon  the  subject  of  naval  timber,  pub- 
lished in  July  1810.  Coming  froin  the  pen 
of  a  writer  so  able,  a  statesman  so  profound, 
dictated  by  a  judgment  so  correct, :  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  sabj^ct  80  ext^osive,  it  can*^ 
not  fail  to  show  that  it  is,  and  always  will 
be,  the  soundest  policy,  to  have  as  abundant 

■ 

a  supply  as  possible  of  native  British  oak 
woods. 

If  the  following  document  regarding  the 
government  forests  in  Essex  be  not  long  ago 
remedied,  it  is  ground  of  grievous  lamenta- 
tion and  shameful  neglect.  '*  On  a  survey  of 
the  timber  in  the  king's  woods  in,Essex,"  says 
Mr.  Young,  **  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
number  of  oak  trees,  from  ten  feet  upwards, 
was  1 1,055.  Of  these,  2760  were  reported  to 
be  trees  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  and  to  be 
fit  for  the  use  of  the  navy  ;  7825  were  young 
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trees,  from  thirty  feet  doWn  to  ten  feet  each, 

and  the  test  iscrabbed  and  unthrifty.    On  the 

whole,  the  number  of  odks  was  lesil;  than  four 

trees  to  the  acre ;  and  t>f  those  thirty  feet 

and  upwards,  less  than  one  tree  to  the  acre  ***, 

What  a  dreadful  deficiency  of  a  croj)  1  This 
land,  capable  of  carrying  fifty  trees  oh  th6 

acre  to  100  years  old,  which  should  be  worth 
at  least  L.20  per  tree — say  LJOOO  per  acre, 
according  to  the  above  statement  is  not  worth 
L.IO.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  crown  fo^ 
rests  are  now  much  better  attended  to  ;  al- 
though it  apped^rs,  from  a  publication  so  late 
as  1820,  they  are  not  in  the  state  of  improve- 
ment that  they  should  be.  The  alarming 
decrease  of  oak  timber  in  this  country  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  lam^ented ;  and  it 
has  become  an  important  detiidemtum  to  eve- 
ry man  who  wishes  for  the  preserVd^tidA  and 

*  See  Young's  Agricalture  of  Essex^  and  Annudi  Review. 
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independence  of  his  country^  that  some  active 
and  efficient  legislatiTe  measure  should  be 
immediately  adopted^  to  airert  the  impend<<- 
ing  eyil  that  must  inevitably  take  place,  tt 
is  said  that  Britain  is  going  to  build  shi^ 
of  War  of  mahogany  \  but  those  who  arb  a^ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  mahogany,  will 
tremble  for  the  ^safety  of  our  gallant  seamen, 
when  they  are  necessitated  to  face  the  enemy 
in  mahogany  ships,  when  the  splinters  from 
one  shot  will  kill  more  men  than  ten  biil^ 
lets.  But  grantipg  there  was  not  such  great 
need^  as  we  hare  been  arguing,  for  timber  for 
the  navy,  might  ]!iot  these  f<>rests  be  turned 
to  great  advantage,  and  bring  in  a  very  gre^t 
revenue,  by  supplying  the  country  demand  ? 
as  it  will  be  clearly  shown  in  the  fi)llowing 
pages  of  this  work,  that  land  not  fit  for  car- 
rying any  other  kind  of  «op,  can,  by  proper 
attention  and  management,  pay  at  the  rate 
of  five  pounds  Sterling  per  acre,  of  annual 
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reiiti  counting  interest  and  compound  inter- 
est, &c.  But,  to  carry  the  matter  a  little  far- 
ther, were  our  foreign  supplies  of  timber  cut 
off  by  a  war  for  ten  years  only,  the  whole 
country  would  not  afford  a  five  years  feupply 
of  fiill-grown  timber  ;  and,  if  my  information 
be  correct,  there  is  not  as  much  full-grown 
timber  at  present,  in  all  the  national  forests, 
(from  their  neglected  state,)  as  would  replace, 
or  fit  out  a  navy  as  it  stood  in  1810.  In  the 
present  state  of  agricultural  distress,  were 
government  to  adopt  the  following  plan,  it 
would  not  only  enrich,  and  make  up  their 
exhausted  funds,  but  keep  the  nation  always 
independent,  beautify  the  country,  enrich  the 
exhausted  landholders,  completely  relieve  the 
distressed  agriculturist,  and  give  employment 
to  thousands  of  half-starving  labourers.  Sup- 
posing the  government  to  become  feuars  or 
tenants  to  a  number  of  the  landholders  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  particularly 
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to  those  whose  lands  hold  a  locaV  situation  to 
th6  sea ;  suppose,  in  Scotland,  Argyle,  Ross, 
Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and  Forfarshire ;    in 

r 

most  of  which  there  are  a  great  uuinber  of  acres 
that  would  carry  fine  timber  to  maturity,  and 
which  are  fit  for  nothing  else,  that  could  be 
got  for  ten  shillings  per  acre,  which,  if  plant- 
ed and  converted  into  forests,  would,  with 
proper  management,  even  during  their  mi- 
nority,  piay  the  expense  of  annual  rent  by 
their  thinnings;  and,  by  laying,  a  high 
duty  pn  the  importation  of  foreign  barks, 
these  forests,  at  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  for  ever  after,  will  bring  in  a  cleiar  an- 
nual profit  of  at  least  four  pounds  Sterling 
per  acre,  even  in  times  of  profound  peace ; 
besides  the  great  advantage  of  keeping  al- 
ways an  abundant  supply  of  naval  oak  tim- 
ber. France  has,  in  her  public  forests,  a 
source  of  revenue  which  is  altogether  un- 
known in  this  country.     Under  the  old  go- 
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yemment,  these  forests  covered  three  miU 
lions  of  acres,  and  yidded  annually  a  produce 
of  half  a  million  Sterling—- wood  being  the 
principal  fuel ;  but  since  the  revolution^  thi^ 
annexation  of  emigrant,  and  other  property^ 
has  increased  their  extent  to  five  millions  of 
acres,  and  their  revenue  to  nearly  three  mil- 
lions Sterling  per  annum.  Above  eight  thou-^ 
sand  persons  are  employed  iii  taking  charge 
of  these  forests,  and  nearly  four  times  that 
number  are  working  constantly  in  them ;  by 
which  means  the  French  government  has  aU 
ways  a  supply  of  timber. 

In  the  shires  of  Aberdeeii,  Forfar,  Inveiv 
ness,  Ross,  and  Argyle,  there  are  vast  tracts 
of  land  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  timber,  situations  rendered  still  more 
eligible  by  their  local  advantage  of  easy  sea 
carriage,  as  already  alluded  to.  These  con- 
siderations should  hold  out  inducements  to 
the  landholders  of  these  extensive  districts^ 
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tb  plant  infinitely  more  than,  for  several 
y^ars,  they  hare  beeb  in  thfe  habit  (of  doing, 
ftiore  espedally,  whfen  connected  ivith  thi* 
consideration,  thbt  they  Would  yield  a  vast 
d^  mol^  when  laid  out  in  timber,  th^  if 
they  had  b^en  kid  out  f4r  any  other  pur^ 
poses  of  agriculture. 

The  objection  urged  against  planting  is^ 
that  the  present  proprietor  or  planter  will 
derivte  ho  benefit  from  his  laboiit  and  ex*- 
pens^  that  the  profits  aire  distant,  that  this 
holds.out  no  inducement  to  speculators :  but 
in  the  seijuel  it  will  be  seien  that  the  planter 
will  obtaiil  very  considerate  adv»itago  fbom 
ISO  diaing*  But,  granting  that  the  planter  does 
not  derive  any  personal  benefit  immediately 
£rom  the  wxiods,  the  estate  is  by  so  much  the 
more  valuable,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
planted.  To  conAite  the  old,  as  well  as  new, 
argiuxvent,  of  profits  from  planting  being  so 
distant  as  to  hold  out  no  encourag^nent  to 
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individual  proprietors  to  plant,  take  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts,  (besides  what  will 
be  found  in  the  sequel,)  taken  from  actual 
measuremient.  There  is  at  present,  on  the 
estate  of  Inverary,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  a  plantation  of  larch  firs  only  six- 
teen years  old,  bearing  1000  trees  on  each 
acre ;  every  tree  is  well  worth,  and  would 
sell,  at  the  present  time,  (taking  into  consi- 
deration the  reduced  price  of  timber,)  at  four 
shillings,  being  L.200  Sterling  the  acre,  which, 
after  deducting  the  expense  of  planting,  and 
allowing  a  fair  rent  for  the  land,  with  interest 
and  conipound  interest,  will  yield  at  least 
L.8  an  acre  of  annual  rent ;  the  thinnings 
having  paid  more  than  the  expenses  of  fenc- 
ing the  plantations,  &c.  Here  we  have  a  re- 
turn, and  an  amazing  profit,  in  sixteen  years. 
There  is,  on  the  same  estate,  a  silver  fir  tree, 
seventy  years  old  this  spring,  girthing  ten 
feet,  containing  upwards  of  300  solid  feet ; 
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there  are  hundreds  of  trees  the  same  age,  and 
nearly  the  same  size,  on  the  same  estate.  An 
acre  of  land  will  easily  carry  sixty  such 
trees ;  which,  at  the  low  price  of  two  shil- 
lings per  foot,  will  amount  to  L.ISOO  an 
acre.  There  is  also,  on  the  estate  of  Airthrey, 
in  Stirlingshire,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert 
Abercromby,  a  plantation  of  ash  trees,  only 
fifty-nine  years  old,  averaging  600  trees  on 
an  acre,  and  many  of  these  trees  have  up- 
wards of  sixty  feet  of  a  bole  without  either 
knot  or  branchy  girthing  four  feet,  the  ave- 
rage solid  measure  of  the  whole  being  thirty- 
two  feet  each  tree ;  which,  at  two  and  six- 
pence per  foot,  (a  low  price  for  such  trees,) 
is  L.4  per  tree,  being  no  less  than  L.2400 
per  acre ;  and  he  is  well  informed  that  the 
thinnings  of  these  ash  trees  have  paid  a  fair 
rent  for  the  land  ever  since  they  were  fifteen 
vears  old.     These  trees  underwent  a  slender 
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thinning  two  years  ago,  but  can  still  be  seen 
on  the  estates*  What  ^n  immense  sum  for 
the  crop  of  one  acre !  Who  will  dare  to  af«> 
firm  that  plantations  are  not  worth  care  or 
attention  in  rearing,  even  laying  orixament 
9nd  shelter  aside  ? 

As  to  the  quickness  of  rearing  plantations, 
take  the  following  example,  amongst  many 
that  could  be  given,  which  can  be  well  atn 
tested :  There  was  a  general  thinning  of  the 
plantations  referred  to  on  the  estate  of  Air^ 
threy  in  spring,  1822,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  stools  of  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  plane^ 
and  Spanish  chesijut  weret  dressed  upv  they 
sent  out  young  shoots  with  such  rapidity, 
that  thousands  of  them  measured,  in  the 
month  of  September,  after  being  cut,  only 
about  five  months  growth,  six,  seven,  and 
eight  feet,  and  some  particular  shoots  ten 
feet  long ;  and  many  of  them  girthed  three 
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inches  at  the  root.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
the  surest,  jspeediest,  and  most  effectual  me- 
thod of  rearing  plantations  ;  but  more  of  this 
under  the  section  Coppice  Woods,  cut  every 
twenty  or  twenty-four  years. 

On  mentioning  the  growths  of  the  ash 
trees,  &c.  to  a  gentleman,  he  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  increase  of  the  growth  of 
twelve  trees,  which  confirms  my  statement, 
although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary,  as 
the  trees  are  still  upon  the  ground,  and  can 
be  seen,  but  he  consideris  it  well  worth  a  place 
here. 
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From  this  table,  it  appears  that  twelve 
trees  have  increased  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  cubic  feet  in  sixteen  years,  which,  if 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling  per  cubic 
foot,  would  amount  to  L.17,  ISs.  Sterling. 
Now,  if  we  should  suppose  a  Scotch  acre  of 
ground  planted  with  a  tree,  thriving  at  the 
same  rate,  at  ten  feet  distance  from  one  an- 
other, it  would  contain  upwards  of  540  trees, 
and  would>  of  course,  yield  an  increase 
of  15,885  cubic  feet  in  sixteen  years,  which, 
if  sold  at  one  shilling  per  foot,  would  amount 
to  somewhat  more  than  L,794  Sterling, 
which,  divided  by  sixteen,  gives  hAd^  10s. 
for  the  annual  produce  of  one  acre. 

As  a  still  farther  proof  of  this,  the  reader 
is  furnished  with  the  following 

STATEMENT : 

If  the  proprietor^  for  instance^  plants  100  acres  of  ground,  the 
trees  being  placed  four  feet  distant  from  each  other,  each  acre 
will  contain  3422  plants;   if  it  is  planted  with  hard  woods, 

C 
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chiefly  oaks,  and  a  few  firs  to  nurse  them  up,  supposing  it  is  a 
plantation  intended  solely  for  profit,  the  expense  of  plants  and 
planting  per  acre  will  be  £6,  «  -  £600    0    O 

Rent  of  land  for  10  years,  at  £l  per  acre,  per  an- 
num*,   -----  1000    0    O 
Interest  on  the  rent,          -            .            .  22^    0    0 
Expenses  of  thinning,  pruning;  and  training  up, 
for  10  years,  at  £l  per  acre,  per  annum,               1000    0    0 


Total  expenditure,  •  -  £2825    0    O 

Deduct  produce  of  1000  trees  thinned  from  each 
acre  during  the  first  10  years,  at  £2  per 
acre,  -  -  -  £200    0    0 

Deduct  value  of  2422  trees  left  on 
the  ground  after  the  first  1 0  years, 
at  £7,  10s.  per  acre,  -  750    0    0 


950    O    0 


Total  outlay  at  the  end  of  10  years,      -        £l875    0    0 

To  which  add  expense  of  thinning 
and  pruning  for  the  next  10 
years,  at  £2  per  acre,  -  £200    0    0 

Rent  of  the  land  for  the  same  pe- 
riod at  £l  per  acre,  per  annum,      1000    0    0 

Interest  on  the  rent  for  the  same 
period,  -  -  275    0    0 

Interest  on  £1875  for  10  years,  987    0    0 


2412  10    0 


Total  outlay  for  20  years,  -  •        £4287  10    O 

*  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  ca- 
pable of  bearing  excellent  timber,  that  are  not  worth  lOs.  per  acre  to 
the  proprietors;  and  that,  therefore,  the  rent  of  land  is  here  perhaps 
exaggerated. 
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Brought  forward,  £4287  10    0 

Deduct    produce   of    1000    trees 

thinned  Out  during  the  last  10 

years,  from  each  acre,  which  will, 

at  the  least,  bring  6d.  each,  or 

£25  per  acre,  «  -       £2500    0     0 

Deduot  ior  1422  trees  which  fall  to 

be  enhanced  in  valne  during  the 

last  10  years,  and  will  cosne  to^ 

at  least,  £35,  lis.  per  acre^^  3555    0    0 

,.    :         6665    0    0 


£1767  10    0 
Deduct  from  this  the  value  of  these  1000  trees 
as  they  were  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  first  , 
10  years,  at  £S,  2s.  per  acre,  ->  «  SIO    0    0 


Thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favour,  of  -  £l457  10    0 

We  have  now  value  on  the  ground  of  L.14, 
10s.  each  acre,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
which  is  L.1457,  10s.  after  allowing  for  every 
expense.  We  shall  now  extend  the  calcula- 
tions  to  a  further  period. 

Rent  of  other  10  years,  at  £]  per 
acre,  per  annum,  -  £1000    0    O 

Interest  on  the  rent,  -  275     0    0 

Expense  of  thinning  out  500  trees, 
and  pruning,  &c*  &c.  at  £3  per 
acre,        ...  300    0    0 


CSlrry  forward,  £l575     0    0 

c  2 
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Brought  forward^  £1575    0    0 

Value  of  500  tree8>  which  being 
now  30  years  old>  bring  at  least 
Ss.  per  tree^  or  £75  per  acre,       £7500    0    0 
Interest  on  £2500>  for  10  years,        1250    0    0 

■  8750    0    0 


7175    0    0 
Deduct  from  this  the  value  of  500  trees  per  acre, 
as  they  were  estimated  at  the  end  of  20  years, 
about  £ll,  -  -  -  -  1100    0    0 


6075    0    0 
Add  balance  in  favour  at  the  end  of  SO  years,  1457  10    0 

But  there  are  still  9^2  trees  on  each  acre,  each 
of  which  is  worth  at  least  Ss.  6d.  or  £l6l,  7s- 
per  acre,  -  •  .  •        £l6,ld5    0    0 


Total  in  fevour  at  the  end  of  SO  years,         *       23,667  10    0 


We  shall  now  extend  the  calculation  for 
ten  years  more. 

Rent  for  other  10  years  at  £l  per 
acre,  per  annum,  -  £lOOO    0    0 

Interest  on  the  rent,  -  275    0    0 

£xpense  of  thinning  out  422  trees 
per  acre,  at  £4  per  acre,  -        400    0    0 


Carry  forward,  £1675    0    6 
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Brought  forward^  £l675    0    O 

But  tberie  being  still  too  many  trees  on  the  ground 
to  be  nurse4  up  to  maturity^  suppose^  therefore^ 
that  422  trees  are  thinned  out  from  each  acre^ 

*  the  value  of  each  will  be  at  leasts  when  they 
have  now  attained  the  age  of  40  years,  48.  6|1* 
each,  or  £94, 19s.  per  acre,  £9^95    0    0 

Interest  on  £7500,  and  on  £2500, 

for  ten  years,  -       '     -         5000    ^    O 

M  14,495    0    0 

But  deduct  .the  value  of  422  trees, 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
estimated,  at  the  end  of  30  years 
— Ss.  6d.  eaph^   *        -  -        7385    0    0 

■  7110    0    0 


5435    0    0 

Add  balance  in  favour,  at  the  end  of  SO  years,  £25,667  10    0 

There  are  still  500  trees  on  each 
acre,  each  of  which  is  now  worth 
at  least  5s.  or  £l25  per  acre,        -  -        12,500    0    0 


£41592  10    0 

Suppose  an  expense  is  incurred  in 

incidental  expenses,  such  as  sale> 

/ 

&c.of*               -             -           - 

592  10    0 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  I  have 
estimated  the  expenditure  at  more  than  what  will  do  it  at  the 
present  day. 

Were  I  to  live  for  40  years  longer,  I  would  undertake,  with 
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A  balance  is  left  in  faToiir  of^  the  proprietor  at  the 
end  of  40  year$^  of       ,  .  «         jgil^OOO    0    0 

Thus  the  value  of  the  wood  on  each  acre, 
the  wood  having  attained  the  age  oi  forty 
years,  is  L.410 ;  supposing  the  whole  were 
to  be  cut  down  even  at  this  age,  the  profit 
would  be  immense.  These  calculations  may, 
to  those  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
subject,  excite  wonder  if  not  doubt ;  but,  in 
making  them,  the  author  has  been  careful, 
rather  to  lessen  than  to  exaggerate  the  pro- 
fits. It  is  surely  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
an  oak  tree  at  forty  years  of  age  worth  7s,  6d, 
but  much  oftener  worth  15s. ;  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  plantation  at  that 
age  bearing  more  than  600  trees  per  acre, 
which  is  a  distance  of  ten  feet  between  each, 
worth^that  sum, 

any  gentleman^  to  rearup^  and  give  him^  on  the  ground, of  100 
acres  of  land  where  he  is  perhaps  not  receiving  10s.  per  acre^ 
the  full  value  here  stated^  without  any  additional  charge  of 
expenditure. 
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But  if  the  plantation  shall  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and 
properly  thinned,  &c.  the  value  will  be  double 
what  it  was  at  forty  years.  The  author  begs 
to  be  understood,  that  he  does  not  mean  the 
thinnings  to  be  made  only  at  the  end  of  every 
ten  years ; — this,  besides  the  disadvantage  of 
bringing  too  much  wood  into  the  market  at 
oiice,  ought  to  be  done  gradually  and  regu- 
larly. ,  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  laid  down 
in  Section  II.  of  this  work.  From  the  above 
calculations,  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  an  estate 
is  to  be  left  to  the  family  of  the  proprietor, 
he  benefits  his  posterity  as  much  by  plant- 
ing 100  acres  of  wood,  as  by  adding  500 
acres  of  good  land  to  the  estate.  And  if  the 
estate  is  to  be  sold,  the  value  of  the  wood 
will  enhance  the  value  of  the  estate  in  pro- 
portion. 

I  have  known  proprietors  to  have  received 
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the  profits  of  three  several  cuttings  of  natu- 
ral oak  woods,  when  they  have  been  cut 
every  twenty-four  years,  or  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years,  so  that  a  young  proprietor  en- 
tering upon  an  estate  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  enjoying  life  to  a  tolerably  old  age, 
may  derive  great  advantage  from  planting 
and  training  natural  oak  woods  for  coppices, 
or  oak,  or  even  any  other  wood,  to  maturity. 
Many  other  advantages  might  be  enumerated 
as  resulting  from  the  planting  and  rearing 
of  timber ;  but  this  subject  has  been  treat- 
ed of  by  persons  far  better  fitted  for  the 
task. 

The  author  has  known  many  young  plan- 
tations much  hurt  and  destroyed  by  the 
change  of  managers  or  foresters.  He  has 
heard  managers  or  foresters  newly  appointed, 
say,  that  unless  they  did  something  new,  that 
is  to  say,  something  differing  from  their  pre- 
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decessors^  they  would  be  little  thought  of, 
even  though  what  they  were  doing,  they  were 
well  aware,  was  decidedly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  their  employer,  and  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  own  better  knowledge.  If 
one  particular  rule,  therefore,  were  laid  down, 
it^ould  prevent  this  ridiculous  and  injurious 
procedure,  since  the  new  manager  would  have 
iu>  eii:ci}$e  for  his  innovations.  It  may  be 
proper  here  to  remark,  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  plantation  must  depend  on  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  management  is  entrusted. 
If  the  proprietor  has  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  attend  personally  to  his  planta- 
tions, he  ought  to  choose  an  experienced  per- 
son to  perform  the  duty ;  and,  if  possible,  a 
person  that  is  settled  near  the  planting  ot 
plantation,  and  one  whp,  from  age,  &c.  is  like- 
ly to  retain  the  situation  for  some  time  ;  be- 
cause it  is  very  obvious,  that  he  who  plants, 
ought,  if  possible,  to  nurse  up  the  plantation, 
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since,  if  the  plantation  do  not  thrive,  his  own 
credit  is  at  stake.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
prietor who  is  always,  or  frequently,  changing 
his  planter,  forester,  or  manager  of  his  plan- 
tation, must  never  expect  to  see  his  planta- 
tion prosper  ;  for  the  credit  of  the  new  ma- 
nager, &c.  rises  on  the  miscarriage  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  nay,  he  even  conceives  he  has  an 
interest  in  neglecting  what  the  other  has 
planted,  since  what  he  himself  plants  will  be 
seen  to  more  advantage.  His  predecessor, 
being  aware  that  he  should  not  remain  suffi- 
ciently long  in  his  employment  to  see  his  la- 
bours succeed,  becomes  careless  and  dispirit- 
ed, since  he  wants  the  stimulus  necessary  to 
induce  him  to  go  on ;  in  short,  he  feels  he 
has  no  interest  in  bestowing  any  pains  to 
put  the  plantation  into  a  thriving  condition. 
Such  occurrences  have,  oftener  than  once, 
come  within  the  observation  and  knowledge 
of  the  author. 
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It  will  perhaps  be  urged,  that  during  a  pe« 
riod  of  profotind  peace,  there  is  little  induce* 
ment  fbr  planting/  or  even  for  taking  care  of 
those  plantations  i^hich  stre  already  on  the 
ground,  ^om  the  great  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  timber,  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  very  extensive  importation  of  that  article 
from  America,  and  the  siipply  from  that 
quarter  being  inexhaustible,  the  price  will 
continue  low,  and  hold  'out  no  inducement 
to  the  planter  in  this  country.  Oak  wood,  it 
will  be  said,  is  not  now  in  demand,  as  Ships 
of  war  are  no  longer  required — ^this  species 
of  argument  is  almost  too  abstird  to  require 
to  be  controverted.  We  certainly  do  at  pre- 
sent enjoy  a  state  of  peace  ;  but  who  knows 
what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth?  We  do 
enjoy  peace,  but  who  shall  dare  to  affirm 
how  long  we  shall  enjoy  it  ?  Other  countries 
are  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  ; 
and  the  repose  of  our  own  has  been  threat- 
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€ned.  An  American  war  has  been,  and  may 
be  still  anticipated.  A  long  state  of  peace, 
however,  is  a  circumstance  to  which  we  have 
BO  right  to  look  forward. 

In  the  event  of  an  American  war,  the  sup- 
plies from  that  quarter  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  cut  off ;  and,  as  timber  does  not  re- 
semble any  other  crop,  sown  in  spring,  and 
reaped  in  full  maturity  in  autumn,  a  time  of 
peace  is  fully  as  proper  a  season  for  planting 
as  a  time  of  war.  The  present  holds  out 
many  advantages  for  planting,  &c. ;  work  is 
scarce,  and  labour  is  done  at  an  easy  rate. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  rich  to  do  much 
good  by  employing  the  poor  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  eventually  to  benefit  themselves ;  and 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  individual  who  publishes 
this  work,  to  point  out  the  manner,  in  one  in- 
stance, in  which  it  may  be  done,  with  mutual 
advantage  to  the  employed  and  the  employer. 
It  is  with  this  view,  more  particularly,  that 


^ 
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he  calls  upon  the  attention  of  the  landhold^ 
erS)  more  especially  of  Scotland^  to  the  fur- 
ther planting  and  improving  their  waste 
lands,  hecause  there  are  many  thousands  of 
acres  in  Scotland,  that  are  calculated  for 
rearing  and  bearing  timber,  and  are  of  no 
use  for  the  purposes*  of  agriculture  or  pasture. 
The  following  pages,  he  trusts,  will  point  out 
such  advantages  as  will  induce  most,  if  not 
all,  the  landholders,  to  turn  their  most  par- 
ticular attention  to  a  subject,  which,  if  pur- 
sued, will  be  productive  of  the  most  essential 
results. 

Though  |ihip-building  on  behalf  of  the  go- 
vernment is  not  now  so  extensively  carried 
on  as  formerly,  still  the  building  of  ships  of 
war  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  even  at  the 
present  moment,  as  would,  in  other  countries 
be  considered  enormous.  Add  to  this,  that 
Britain,  the  first  commercial  nation  in  the 
world,  possesses  more  merchant  ships  than 
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almost  aU  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  it 
muikt  ibilowy  that  oak,  even  in  times  of  the 
most  profound  peace,  a  {^riod  favourable  to 
commeres,  must  meet  with:  a  ready  m^ket, 
British  oak,  more  especially  Seotch  oak,  must 
always  be  in  demand,  frcmi  the  well-known 
fact,  that  a  ^otdi  oak  plank  will  last  thrice 
as  long^as  a  piank  of  American  oak. 

It  has  been  said  by  mme,  that  there  is  no 
dai^te  of  tmiyer  becomiQg  scarce  in  tJii^ 
country ;  but  if  We  consider  the  great  quan^ 
tity-used  in  ship-building,  we  must  hesitate 
to  admit  this  a^ertion,  and  contend  for  th^ 
contoiiry ;  namely,  that  tjiere  is  ^ery  reason 
to  suppose  it  will  bec<»ne  scarce^  more  leiEf^ef- 
cially  should  the  supply  from  America,  be  out 
ti&  '.  This  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted, 
whielDwe  coiisider  the  eniiirixiiHia  quantity  of 
wood  required  to  build  a  seventy-four  gui^ 
ship. 

Mr.  Marshall,  treating  of  wood  lands,  &c. 
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says,  **  A  seventy-four  gun  ship  Swallows  up 
3000  loads  ^  of  oak  timber,  which  is  no  less 
than  150,000  cubic  feet."  He  also  adds,  "  It 
will,  of  course,  take  2000  large  well-grown 
timber  trees,  of  two  tons  each ;  supposing 
these  trees  to  have  stood  M  the  distance  of 
thirty-three  feet  from  each  other,  the  dish 
tance  they  should  stand  at  in  a  plantation  for 
such  tree^  each  statute  acre  would  contain 
forty  trees,  consequently  the  building  of  one 
seventy-four  gun  ship  would  dear,  of  such 
woodlands,  the  timber  of  50  acres.'*  This 
quantity  is  certainly  very  great;  and,  of 
course,  an  equal  proportion  will  be  required, 
according  to  the  size,  from  a  cutter  to  a 
three-decker.  * 

Supposing  all  the  waste  lands  in  Scotland 
(which,  by  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  th^ 


*  A  load  of  round  timber  is  forty  feet,  and  of  square  tixn]ff][ 
fifty  feet ;  wluch  forty  feet  of  round  or  rough  timber  are  reokon- 
ed  a  ton,  and  fifty  of  square  timber  a  ton.  '  ' 


Board  of  Agriculture,  amount  to  no  less 
than  14^218j224  acres)  to  be  covered  with 
full-grown  oak  timber,  it  would  prove  very 
inadequate  to  replace  the  British  navy  and 
merchantmen  as  they  stood  during  the  last 
war  with  France.  It  must  thus  be  appa^ 
rent  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  there  is  no  use 
in  planting,  and  that  there  never  can  be  a 
scarcity  of  timber  fit  for  ship-building. 

But  let  us  consider  the  annual  consumption 
of  timber  used  for  the  British  navy  and  mer- 
chant ships  alone,  which  from  good  authority 
is  not  less  than  9,968,480  cubic  feet ;  add  to 
this  the  vast  quantity  used  for  house-build- 
ing, machinery,  and  agricultural  purposei^ 
which  will  not  be  less  than  four  times  that 
quantity.  Any  one  who  considers  for  a  mo- 
ment,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  that  enormous 
quantity  is  imported  annually  from  foreign 
parts  into  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
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and  were  these  foreign  supplies  to  be  cut 
off,  I  Gould  aver  that,  before  twelve  months, 
we  would,  to  our  sad  experience  as  a  na- 
tion, see  a.  scarcity  of  timber.  From  the  re- 
turns of  the  King's  forests,  it  appears  that, 
through  mismanagement  and  inadequate  re- 
gulations, they  do  not,  on  an  average,  Airnish 
above  one-fortieth  part  of  the  oak  timber  re- 
quired annually  for  the  nav^  and  commercial 
purposes  of  Great  Britain  *.  Another  argu- 
ment that  weighs  heavily  against  planting, 
particularly  with  proprietors  who  are  consi- 
derably advanced  in  life,  is,  that  they  will 
not  live  to  ^e  them  become  ornamental  to 
their  estates,  far  less  to  reap  any  profit  from 
them.  This  is  all  very  true ;  but  does  the 
present  generation  owe  posterity  nothing? 
Is  the  present  proprietor  justified  in  scourg- 
ing the  estate,  by  cutting  and  not  planting, 

*  See  Abstract  on  Woods  and  Plantations^  by  the  ReV.  Mr. 
Hamilton^  minister  of  Ashkirk. 
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in  the  same  manner  as  a  tenant  would  do 
who  is  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will, 
and  who,  towards  the  end  of  his  lease,  scourges 
and  scourges  the  ground,  till  he  leaves  his 
whole  farm  not  worth  one  shilUng  per  acre  ? 
We  certainly  owe  our  posterity  much  as  well 
as  our  country ;  and  the  proprietor  who  plants 
the  waste  lands  on  his  estate,  serves  his  pos» 
terity  more,  besiaes  beautifying  the  country^ 
than  the  proprietor  who  adds  as  many  acres 
of  land  to  his  estate  by  purchase, — as  has 
been  already  shown. 

But  the  most  difficult  of  all  objections  t|^ 
planting  in  some,  and,  indeed,  in  too  ^many 
eases,  is  still  to  be  overcome ;  that  is,  on  en« 
tailed  estates.  Have  we  not  often  seen  trees, 
that  have  been  the  work  of  ages  in  rearingi 
cut  down  without  the  least  regret,  and  the 
respectable  look  of  the  estate  at  once  diafiguF* 
ed  apd  disgraced  ?  As  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  entails  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but 
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would  it  not  be  advisable  for  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  an  entailed  estate,  to  consult  with 
the  apparent  heir  of  entail,  and  let  him  pay  at 
a  fair  valuation  for  whatever  is  planted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  estate,  as  also  for  some 
of  the  old  timber  to  remain  on  the  estate,  ra- 
ther than  allow  it  to  be  cut  down ;  ai^  thus 
keep  up  the  respectable  look  of  the  place. 
Buty  besides  all  that  we  have  said,  groves, 
belts,  and  plantations  on  an  estate,  embla- 
zon the  very  name  of  the  planter ;  and  his 
name,  long  after  he  is  no  more,  is  mentioned 
Inth  heartfelt  gratitude  and  reverence,  and 
that,,  too,  by  strangers  passing  by,  who  on  be- 
holding the  sublime  grandeur  and  majestic 
appearance  of  the  noblest  of  all  nature's  pro- 
ductions,  striking  his  eye  with  magnificent 
grandeur  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  long  be- 
fore he  arrives  at  its  base,  and  the  valleys 
also  covered  with  the  monarchs  of  the  fo- 
rest,  breaks    out  in  ecstacy,    and  at  once 
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pronounces  the  place  a  paradise  ^.  But  ea» 
strangers,  as  they  pass,  look  into  the  desks 
of  a  proprietor,  and   admire  his  sums  of 

*  The  ancients  describe  heaven^  or  a  state  of  future  happi- 
iies8>  as  being  a  place  abounding  with  groves  of  beautiful  trees^ 
&c.  And  it  is  surely  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  dak,  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  trees  in  nature,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
the  most  useful  to  mankind.  Its  leaves  are  of  use ;  the  husband- 
man is  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  its  acorns;  every  man,  as 
well  as  the  tanner,  experiences  daily  the  useful  effects  of  its  bark  ; 
and  the  value  of  its  timber  is  kno^vn  to  the  whole  world.  Was 
it  not  the  oak,  bearing  British  valour,  and  navigated  by  Bri« 
tish  skill,  that  raised  us,  at  once,  to  the  summit  of  national 
glory  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  keep  it  in  remembrance,  that  our  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  depends  upon  the  oak  ?  If  therefore  our 
forefathers,  merely  from  the  magnitude  and  majesty  of  its  ap* 
pearance,  the  veneration  due  to  its  age,  and  gratitude,  perhaps, 
for  some  few  economical  uses  they  might  apply  it  to,  paid  di- 
vine honours  to  this  tree,  how  much  more  does  it  become  eve-* 
ry  landholder,  circumstanced  as  we  are,  to  plant  every  acre  of  his 
waste  lands.  By  this  he  will  beautify  his  estate,  enrich  his  fa* 
mily,  and  afford  an  ample  and  substantial  material  to  rebuild  the 
wooden  walls  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the  shadow  of  these  &- 
vourite  trees,  divine  homage  hath  been  often  paid  to  oar  Creator, 
and  upon  its  gun-worn  boards  the  knees  of  British  heroes  have 
often  bent,  and  with  grateful  hearts,  offered  up  thanks  for  vic- 
tory to  the  God  of  battle  and  Britain's  salvation.  Acts  like  this 
stamp  the  oak  with  that  respectability  and  veneration  which  is 
due  to  it  from  every  British  subject. 

'*  This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove : 
<  Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood.«» 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  ought  believM, 
Descending  spirits  have  convers'd  with  men. 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown.** 
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gold  and  silver,  bills  and  mortgages,  &c.? 
No^  they  cannot ;  besides,  th^e  may  only  last 
his  successor  a  few  years  after  he  is  gone; 

whereas  his  plantations  will  make  his  name 
revered  for  ages ;  and  passers  by,  enraptured 
with  the  delightful  scene,  will  be  ready  to 
pronounce  the  following  lines ; 


u 


Nofw^  peace  to  his  ashes  who  planted  yon  trees^ 

That  welcome  my  wandering  eye : 
In  lofty  luxuriance  they  wave  with  the  breeze. 

And  resemble  a  grove  in  the  sky. 
On  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  all  barren  and  bleak. 

They  flourish  in  grandeur  sublime. 
Adorning  its  bold  and  majestic  peak. 

Like  the  lock  on  the  forehead  of  time. 

Then,  peace  to  his  ashes  that  planted  yon  trees; 

Supreme  o'er  the  landscape  they  rise ; 
With  simple  and  lovely  magnificence  please 

All  bosoms,  and  ravish  all  eyes. 
Nor  marble,  nor  brass,  could  emblazon  his  fame 

Like  his  own  sylvan  trophies,  that  wave 
In  graceful  memorial,  and  whisper  his  name 

To  ages  unborn,  from  his  grave  *." 


*  Referring  to  the  plantations  on  the  estates  of  Airthry, 
Alva,  Inverary,  and  Kinfauns,  when  seen  from  the  rivers  and 
level  surrounding  country,  their  magnificent  and  sublime  grap- 
deur  surpasses  all  description. 
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I  trust  that  I  have  sufl^iently  shown  that 
^e  planting  and  rearing  of  timber  is  hoih  a 
^at  national  and  individual  benefit;  and 
there  is  no  easier  way  of  raising  fortunes  for 
younger  children.  It  is  so  easy,  and  so  cer- 
tain of  success,  that  it  is  a  crime  to  neglect 
it ;  and  the  nation,  as  well  as  families,  suffers 
by  the  fault. 

How  common  is  it  to  see  the  trees  about 
a  gentleman's  seat,  or  in  a  long  avenue  lead- 
ing to  it,  which  were  planted  only  to  please 
the  eye,  of  such  a  value  as  warms  the  next 
heir's  heart  when  he  looks  at  or  thinks  of 
them.  "  Others  might  as  well  have  been 
planted,'*  says  he,  "  in  waste  places  as  these 
for  ornament ;"  and  he  is  ready  to  reflect  on 
his  parent  for  not  doing  it.  But  let  him  take 
care  to  do  for  his  son  what  would  have  been 
so  acceptable  to  himself  I  have  heard  a  most 
respectable  and  extensive  landed  proprietor 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  yet  in  life,  and 
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who  made  moit  expensive  and  extenisire  im- 
lents  on  his  estates,  often  say,  that  if 
he  had  planted  wood,  particularly  oak,  when 
he  came  to  his  estates  and  began  bis  improve-'- 
ments,  in  place  of  improving  for  cropping,  gra- 
seing,  and  rearing  cattle,  he  would  have  had 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  his  pocket  at 
that  time ;  although  he  only  experienced  the 
effects  of  it  in  one  small  instancy  having,  in 
18dS!,  sold  a  lot  of  wood,  about  L.2000  Ster- 
ling ;  and  which,  if  it  had  been  put  together, 
would  not  have  covered  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
acres  of  ground ;  and  which  was,  on  an  ave- 
rage, under  thirty  years  old,  and  grew  on 
places  that  could  neither  be  cropped  nor  pas- 
tured to  pay  any  thing. 

Having  viewed  the  planting  of  trees  as  a 
great  national  and  individual  benefit,  may  we 
not  contrive  a  method  by  which  it  may  also 
become  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  tenants  * 
of  farms  ?    As  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  clearly 
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shown,  that,  of  all  agricultural  pursuits,  none 
is  more  profitable  than  planting. and  rear- 
ing trees,  either  for  cropping  or  standing  tim- 
ber ;  and  might  not  this  easily  be  done  by 
landlords,  when  they  grant  leases,  by  inserting 
a  clause,  obliging  the  tenant  to  plant  a  cer^ 
tain  number  of  forest  trees  yearly  during  the 
currency  of  his  lease,  in  such  places  as  the 
landlord,  or  his  steward,  shall  point  out ;  and 
binding  him  to  protect  the  same,  and  replace 
them  when  destroyed  ?  As  a  stimulus,  or 
encouragement,  to  engage  the  tenant's  at- 
tention to  the  propagation  of  timber  trees, 
and  that  he  may  have  a  beneficial  interest 
in  planting  upon  the  land  he  occupies,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  trees  should 
be  valued  by  two  persons  mutually  chosen 
by  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  landlord 
to  pay  his  tenant  such  value  as  these  vBr 
luators  set  upon  the  trees  planted  and  rear- 
ed up  by  the  tenant  during  his  lease ;  and, 
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in  €SKse  of  refusal,  the  tenant  may  sell  and 
xjarry  them  away. 

' .  By  this  method  of  securing  to  the  tenant 
a  return  of  his  capital,  and  the  profits  of 
it,  many  valuable  grown  clumps,  belts,  and 
strips  of  planting  would  be  produced,  which 
never  would  have  existed  otherwise.  Be- 
sides the  advantage  of  shelter,  so  essential 
to  the  grazing  farmer  in  rearing  cattle, 
every  inch  of  his  farm  that  he  could  not 
;otherwise  turn  into  any  kind  of  crop,  would 
be  occupied  with  what  would  bring  him 
money  at  the  end  of  his  lease ;  and  the  pro- 
prietor would  have  the  advantage  of  obtain- 
ing a  stock  of  timber  at  a  fair  value,  which 
he  could  not  have  procured  but  by  means 
of  such  a  reasonable  provision  on  behalf  of 
his  tenants,  besides  having  on  every  one  of 
his  farms  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for 
all  kinds  of  husbandry  purposes.     As  a  proof 
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of  the  great  benefits  resulting  to  die  tenants 
from  such  leases,  take  the  following  eXBSBM]^ 
The  farm  of  Crosscaple,  paridi  of  Dun- 
blane, and  barony  of  Kinbuck,  Perthalnr^ 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Dawson  for  two  nineteen, 
say  thirty-^ight  years,  and  entered  to  in  1777) 
or  1778,  at  the  annual  rent  of  hJ26  Sterling, 
There  was  a  clause  in  the  lease,  that  Mr. 
Dawson,  the  tenant,  should,  if  he  had  a  mind, 
|>lant  all  the  wet  ground  that  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  plough,  with  trees  of  any  kind; 
and  the  tenant  should  be  at  liberty  to  use 
what  of  that  wood  he  required,  during  the 
currency  of  his  lease,  for  all  the  husbandry 
purposes  on  the  said  farm,  as  well  as  for 
aU  the  houses  he  required,  or  saw  meet  to 
erect  on  said  farm.  At  the  end,  or  expU 
ration  of  said  lease,  all  the  standing  timber 
was  to  be  valued  by  two  persons,  mutually 
chosen  by  landlord  and  tenant.  And  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  that  if  the  two  valua^ 
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tois  ehosen  did  not  agree,  they  were  to  choon 
a  tliird  p^nson^  and  his  opinion  betwixt  the 
arbiters  was  to  be  binding  on  both  parties : 
And  to  their  valuation  the  landlord  was  to 
pay  the  tenimt  in  ready  money.    In  Februa* 

ry,  13179  the  year  after  the  lease  expired^  Mr« 

f 

M^Arthur,  f<»*e8ter  in  Drummond  Castle,  was 
chosen  by  and  on  the  part  of  James  Daw- 
son, then  the  tenant,  (and  now  living  in  Dun* 
blane,)  as  his  valuator ;  and  I  was  appointed 
by  the  trustees  for  behoof  of  the  heir  of  Kip* 
penross  estate,  then  a  minor.  We  met  on  the 
ground,  and  each  for  himself  valued  the  wood. 
After  comparing  our  valuations,  there  was  a 
difference  of  about  L.S5  Sterling.  We  then 
named  Mr.  William  Stirling,  architect,  Dun- 
blane, who  divided  the  difference ;  and  all  pari- 
ties having  agreed,  fixed  the  value  of  the  wood 
on  said  farm  at  L.1029  Sterling;  which  sum 
was  promptly  paid  by  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  to  the  tenants.   The  whole  rent  of  the 
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farm,  paid  annually  for  thirty-eight  years, 
amounted  to  L.988  Sterling.  The  value 
paid  by  the  proprietor  for  the  wood  was 
L.1029,  being  L.41  more  than  all  the  rents 
of  the  farm  during  the  whole  lease ;  besides, 
after  the  first  ten  years,  the  tenant  had  a 
'  sufficiency  of  timber  for  all  house  and  hus- 
bandry purposes  during  the  remainder  of  his 
lease.  Let  it  be  here  observed,  that,  in  va- 
luing the  said  wood,  we  proceeded  on  the 
data  of  its  being  all  cut  down  at  the  time, 
and  brought  to  market,  which  was  twenty 
per  cent,  lower  than  the  like  timber  was  sell- 
ing for  a  few  years  before  that  time. 

The  tenant  being  left  to  the  freedom  of 
his  own  will,  as  to  the  kind  of  trees  to  plants 
he  very  injudiciously  planted  mostly  Scotdh 
firs ;  whereas,  had  he  planted  oak  and  ash, 
the  soil  and  situation  being  well  adapted  for 
these  kinds,  he  would  have  had  nearly  three 
times  that  sum  to  receive.     The  wood  being 
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youngs  and  all  very  healthy  and  thriving,  it 
must,  of  course,  (as  is  allowed  on  all  hands,) 
advance  more  in  value  in  one  year  after  that 
period,  than  it  would  do  on  an  average  in 
three  years  before  it ;  and,  viewed  and  valued 
as  trees  thriving,  and  attached  to  such  land, 
and  affording  shelter  and  ornament  thereto, 
was,  at  that  time,  agreed  on  by  all,  as  worth 
forty  per  cent  more  to  the  estate.  In  this  case 
both  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  the  te- 
nant was  combined,  and  both  in  a  very  great 
degree  advanced. 

If  this,  or  a  similar  plan,  were  adopted  by 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  each,  in  his 
turn,  stimulated  to  it,  would  it  not  be  very 
prqfitable  to  the  tenant,  as  well  as  advanta- 
geous to  the ,  proprietor,  in  clothing  our 
naked  and  barren  wastes,  even  in  inland 
districts,  now  when  roads  are  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  bridges 
erected  throughout  almost  all  the  districts 
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of  Scotland  ?  By  which  means,  profit^  as  Witi 
as  ornament,  may  be  obtained,  besides  the 
great  advantages  in  affording  shditer  to  the 
tenant^s  sheep  and  cattle  in  cold  mountiun* 
ous  places;  as  is  shown  in  the  secticm  oa 
planting  in  this  work.  But,  above  all,  the 
great  advantages  resulting  from  this  mode  of 
procedure,  cannot  be  enumerated  where  tibe 
farm  is  in  the  vicinity  of  sea  carriage.  Were 
I  the  tenant  of  a  farm,  I  would  not  leavQ 
one  inch  of  it  fit  fer  labour  unoccupiedL 
What  would  not  bear  one  kind  of  tree  would 
bear  another,  and  what  was  too  wet  for  trees 
wouM  carry  hoop  willows ;  which  are  equally 
profitable,  and  can  be  reaped  every  three 
years.  And  were  I  the  owner  of  2000  acres 
of  land,  I  would  plant  (if  I  wished  to  makf 
money)  IfiOO  acres  of  them. 

I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  has  been 
said,  and  from  proof  positive,  which  will 
be  seen    in    the    sequel    of   this    volum€^ 
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tiiat  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  at  once 
be  convinced,  that,  by  judidously  planting, 
and  rearing  trees,  the  exhausted  funds  of 
the  goremment  may  be  made  up,  the  nation 
always  kept  independent,  the  exhausted 
landholder  enriched,  the  country  beautified, 
and  the  distressed  agriculturist  relieved. 
Some  will  be  ready  to  say,  that,  if  my  plan 
be  adopted,  there  will  soon  be  an  over-^supply 
of  timber-~let  it  be  understood,  that,  what  is 
meant  is  only  the  waste  lands,  such  as  can 
neither  be  cropped  nor  pastured  to  any  ad-* 
vantage.  Mid  yet  would  carry  timber.  The 
Binnber  of  acres  fit  for  this  purpose  in  Scot- 
land  has  already  been  notioed.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  moimtains  of  Scotland 
are  covered  as  they  were  in  old  times,. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  extent,  fbr  upwards 
ef  nineteen  miles,  from  beyond  Tyndrum  to 
Tyanne,  on  the  King's  House,  through  the 
upper  or  eastern  porticm  of  the  Glenorchy 
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diyision,  decayed  roots  of  trees,  many  of 
them  of  large  size,  appiear  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain sides,  and  in   the  intervening  curries 
and  narrow  deUs ;  and  on  the  bankis  of  the  ri- 
vers and  lakes,  also,  patches  of  natural  fir, 
and  other  trees,  may  be  seen,  affording  the 
strongest  indications  that  the  tract  was  for-- 
merly  covered  with  a  forest  of  wood.     In- 
dications of  similar  forests   can  hardly  be 
questioned,  as  spreading  over  all  the  val- 
leys, hills,  moors,  and  mosses,  of  Scotland; 
although,  in  many  places,  these  marks  are 
not  so  distinctly  visible  as  in  this  quarter ; 
where  the  decay  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
forest  has  been  but  recent,  and  where  some 
of  it  still  exists. 

Much  of  these  ext^ensive  forests  was  cut 
down  from  various  views,  chiefly  to  prevent 
their  aflbrding  shelter  and  rallying  points  to 
those  who  maintained  the  independence  of 
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the  nation  during  the  efforts  that,  in  differ- 
ent ages,  were  made  to  subdue  the  country ; 
as  also  a  great  part  perished  by  natural  de- 
cay; the  pasturing  of  sheep  and  cattle  on 
the  ground  where  they  stood,  and  want  of 
inclosure,  effectually  prevented  their  re-pro- 
duction in  the  highland  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  A  ship  of  immense  size  having  been 
constructed  at  Syracuse,  by  the  celebrated 
Archimedes,  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  proper  main-mast  could  nowhere  be 
found  for  this  ship  but  in  the  mountains  of 
Britain.  The  Emperor  Severus  employed, 
in  the  year  207,  legions  of  auxiliary  troops 
and  natives  in  cutting  down  the  forests  of 
Scotland,  in  which  undertaking  he  is  said  to 
have  lost  50,000  men,  probably  from  the  pes- 
tilential effect  of  the  swamps,  as  well  as  the 
opposition  of  the  Scots.  At  a  much  later  pe^ 
riod,  24,000  axes  were  employed  by  John 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Besides^  lai'ge  wdods  iti  the  north  were  eut 
down  and  burned  by  the  Danei^;  some  forests 
n^T  ItiTerary  were  destroyed  by  King  B^ 
bert  Bruce^  in  an  e^sipediticm  against  Gummiti ; 
and  the  following  Order  by  General  Monk,  to 
cut  down  certain  woods  about  Aberfoyle,  is 
ytet  eitant— "  Wherefeus  the  woods  of  Milton 
and  Glenshort)  in  Aberfoyle  paritli,^  ai'e  great 
shakers  to  the  tebells  and  mossers,  and  do 
thereby  bring  many  inconveniences  to  the 
country  thereabouts — ^these  are  to  desire  you, 
on  sight  heireof,  to  give  order  for  the  cutting 
down  of  the  woods  with  all  possible  eKpedi^ 
tion$  that  so  they  may  not  any  longer  be  a 
harbour  or  shelter  for  loose,  idle,  and  despe- 
rate persons;  and  heireof  you  are  not  to  fayle. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seale,  at  Cardrosse, 
the  17th  May,  1654,  (signed)  George  Monk. 
To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Earth, 
(Airth.)'^ 
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.These  circumstances  sufficiently  account 
for  the  bleak  and  naked  appearance  of  many 
of  the  hills  and  moors  of  Scotland,  which 
were  once  clothed  with  the  finest  forests; 
and  mndhi  hajB  been  done,  |i,nd  still  continues 
to  be  done,  to  restore  this  woody  covering, 
although  in  several  places  recent  plantations 
have  bron  grubbed  uj^  when  they  were  injii-r 
diciously  formed  on  ground  more  valuable 
for  pasture  or  tillage.  Large  logs  of  oak$  and 
other  trees,  have  been,  and  still  are  discovered 
in  the  highland  mosses,  even  on  the  north  of 
the  river  Tay ;  as  also  on  the  north,  south, 
and  west  of  the  river  Forth.  Would  it  n6t 
be  a  very  rational  conclusion  to  draw  from 
this,  that  the  large  mosses  in  Scotland,  &c. 
arose  from,  or  owe  their  origin  to  trees  ?  For 
my  own  part,  after  all  the  volumes  that  have 
been  written,  and  conjectures  formed  on  this 
subject,  and  that,  too,  by  men  of  talent  and 
ingenuity,  I  am  perfectly  of   this  opinion. 
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Every  one  knows,  who  has  in  the  least  degree 
studied  the  subject,  that  when  timber  is  al- 
lowed to  rot  eflPeetually,  exposed  to  the  open 
air  in  the  fields  during  its  decaying,  there  is 
a  something  that  grows  annually  from  it,  and, 
of  course,  adds  to  its  quantity ;  when  totally 
rotten  or  decayed,  and  when  the  whole  is  . 
found  entirely  corrupted  and  covered  with 
earth,  &c.  it  forms  a  kind  of  moss.  There  is 
a  large  oak  tree  in  a  moss  on  the  estate  of 
Brucefield,  in  Clackmannanshire,  which  was 
come  at  on  draining  the  moss,  and  found  to 
be  of  such  an  enormous  size,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  move  it,  so  that  the  men 
dug  under  it,  and  flattened  it  oii  the  upper  side 
with  axes,  and  it  lies  to  this  day,  forming  a 
bridge  for  carts  to  cross  the  ditch.  The 
immense  number  of  trees  on  the  ground 
in  these  forests,  the  prodigious  sizes  they  had 
arrived  to,  the  number  of  ages  they  had  stood ;  . 
raising  the   surface  of  the  ground  by  the 
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annual  shedding  of  their  foliage ;  the  pro- 
•digious  thidcness  of  their  trunks,  the  im- 
mense number  of  their  enormous  branches ; 
add  to  this  the  annual  productions  of  nature, 
since  they  were  cut  and  began  to  consume, 
besides  what  must  have  been  carried  to  them 
by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  &c.  and  it  need 
create  no  surprise  to  think  of  the  thickness 
of  the  moss  above  the  soil  from  which  these 
trees  at  first  sprung.  Besides,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  great  many  of  these  trees  were  of  the 
fir  tribe,  and  would  consume  much  faster 
than  the  oaks  ;  and  their  foliage,  both  annu- 
ally ajid  ultimately,  would  g^dd  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  mossy  substance. 

Since  the  author  formed  the  intention  of 
publishing,  he  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
trusts  the  matter  it  contains  will  form  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  its  insertion. 
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"  Edinburgh,  Slh  August,  1620. 

'^  SiB^— I  am  infbrmed  by  a  friend  of  yonn  tliat  you  are  at  * 
present  about  to  publish  a  Forester's  Goide^  in  which  I  have 
no  donbt  that  yon  will  say  something  as  to  plantings  which 
I  am  sorry  to  see  so  much  at  a  stand  in  Scotland  at  pre- 
sent ;  as  it  is  an  improvement  that  would^  of  course^  not  only 
be  a  gtesA  national  benefit^  but  would  enhance  the  vahie  of 
private  property^  and  also  benefit  individuals^  if  it  were  carried 
forward  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  hope  you  will  not  neglect  to  say 
something  of  natural  oak  woods^  which  is  a  subject  that  little  ox 
nothing  has  been  said  upon ;  and^  to  encourage  you  to  it^  I  send 
you  an  account^  the  veracity  of  which  you  may  perfectly  rely 
upon^  a  description  of  the  natural  woods  of  Sonien^  near  the 
city  of  Brussels^  in  the  Netherlands^  which  yields  an  annual  re*- 
venue  of  more  than  £6500  Sterling,  and  has  done  so^  without 
interruption,  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  ever  J  if  managed  with  proper  attention. 

^'  Sonien  is  in  Brabant,  about  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot 
from  Brussels,  and  stretches  towards  the  south  as  far  as  to 
Brienne  AHend,  and  Brienne  le  Chateau,  for  the  space  of  three 
leagues.  This  is  a  wood  really  great  and  magnificent,  so  that 
its  circumference  comprehends  more  than  seven  leagues,  that  is 
eight  thousand  bonieres  of  land;  every  boniere  contains  four 
hundred  measures,  and  every  measure  twenty  Roman  feet ;  and, 
according  to  the  use  and  custom  of  the  country,  there  are  an  hun- 
dred bonieres  of  this  wood  cut  every  year,  which  brings  in  a 
yearly  revenue  tp  the  king  of  about  fifteen  thousand  florins,  or 
twenty-five  thous|ind  crowns  ;  and  thereby,  at  the  end  of  every 
eighty  years,  the  wood  that  was  cut  grows  again,  and  renewed 
88  at  first,  with  very  tall  and  great  trees  of  all  sorts.  I  have 
computed  the  Roman  scudi  to  be  worth  about  5s.  Idt  Starling, 
so  that  the  25,000  scudi  will  amount  to  something  more  than 
£6350  Sterling.    This  calculation  was  made  about  two  hundred 
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year^  ago>  before  tke  wealth  of  the  Indies  b^d  Gir0ii)ated  tlirougli 
Europe^  and  reduced  the  value  of  money^  so  that  this  £6S5b 
mafb^x^mmiAfs^^ippmfA X» hmeieen,  «l iSuit time,  eqtol  tp 
near  three  times  that  sum  at  present.  FroSi  which  computa- 
tion^ instead  of  having  said  £6^50^  I  would  be  much  nearer  the 
tr8th  to  haye  called  it  £lB,QQO  Sterling/' 

The  author  is  convinced  that  no  one  will 
doubt,  in  the  smallest  degree,  after  reading 
the  sequel,  but  that  he  has  been  able,  by  de- 
monstration, clearly  to  show  the  great  profits 
and  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from 
natural  oak  woods,  even  in  bur  own  coun- 
try. 

He  trusts  that  the  treatise,  explaining 
the  effectual  method  of  preventing  dry- 
rot,  which  he  is  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
public,  will  not  only  be  perused  with  in- 
terest, but,  being  a  thing  so  essentially  ne- 
cessary, and  of  such  vast  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  the  timbers  and  planks  of 
ships,  that  it  will  be  universally  adopted  Jby 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  government,  and  put 
into  practice  in  all  his  Majesty's  sliip-building 
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yards.  The  author,  upon  trial,  has  most  com- 
pletely checked  the  progress  of  rot  in  timber, 
when  it  was  most  rapidly  advancing;,  and 
has  also  brought  the  most  open  porous  tim- 
ber of  all  kinds,  that  could  not,  when  made 
into  vessels,  or  casks,  be  kept  without  leaking, 
to  such  a  degree  of  consistence  and  so  im- 
pervious a  state,  as  to  resist  blowing,  and  to 
keep  perfectly  tight  with  spirits,  or  any  kind 
of  liquid ;  and,  of  course,  the  timbers  made 
more  durable. 
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SECTION  I 


PLAKTIKO. 


It  will  naturally  be  expected  by  some,  that^ 
on  treating  of  planting,  the  author  should 
commence  with  the  Nursery;  but  he  con- 
fines this  work  solely  as  a  guide  to  the 
Forester,  who,  if  possible,  should  be  the 
planter  of  those  plantations  he  is  to  have 
the  charge  of  rearing.  A  man  may  be  a 
very  good  gatherer,  preserver,  and  sower  of 
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seeds,  rearer  of  seedlings  and  plants  in  the 
nursery,  and  yet  he  may  know  nothing  of 
the  planting  and  rearing  of  timber  trees.  The 
trade  of  the  nurseryman,  and  the  planter  and 
rearer  of  out-land  plantations,  (say  forests,) 
should  be  distinct.  It  has  been  greatly 
against  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  planta- 
tions in  Scotland  and  England,  at  least  in 
many  counties  of  them,  that  the  management 
of  plantations  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
land  stewards,  gardeners,  hedgers,  nay,  some- 
times Wrights  and  labourers,  who  only  know 
how  to  cut  down  a  tree,  just  because  they 
can  work  a  little  with  a  saw  and  an  axe, 
and  distinguish  between  one  tree  and  an- 
other,  and  undertake  to  do  a  great  many  dit 
ferent  things  upon  an  estate  for  the  same 
salary.  This  is  one  great  reason  why  so 
many  half-destroyed,  and  shamefully  neglect- 
ed plantations  appear  in  our  country,  and 
why  they  never  come  to  be  so  profitable  as 
they  should  be  to  the  proprietor.  The  au- 
thor  has  seen  far  too  many  cases  of  this  kind, 
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and  could  give  but  too  many  instances  of 
them  that  have  come  under  his  own  cogni- 
zance. The  management  of  plantations  has 
not  as  yet,  properly  speaking,  become  a  dis- 
tinct profession ;  and  till  men  are  trained 
from  their  youth,  and  instructed  in  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  planting  and  rearing 
timber,  and  shall  become  professed  and  ac- 
complished foresters,  I  have  reason  to  fear 
that  many  of  our  plantations  will  continue  in 
that  careless  and  unprofitable  state  in  which 
too  many  of  them  now  appear.  What  I  mean 
by  an  accomplished  forester,  is,  one  who  un- 
derstands something  of  the  situation  and  soil 
he  is  going  to  plant ;  who  can  make  a  proper 
selection  of  plants  to  suit  situation  and  soil, 
with  or  without  shelter ;  who  can  properly 
prepare  the  ground,  prune,  and  put  in  the 
plants:  one  who  will  carefully  watch  over, 
and  train  them  up  during  their  infant  state, 
(as  he  would  do  over  a  child  he  is  rearing  for 
some  great  design ;)  make  them  grow  crooked 
or  straight,  to  suit  every  purpose ;  thin  out 
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and  rear  up  to  proper  maturity ;  to  know  the 
niost  profitable  purposes  each  can  be  applied 
to,  and  bring  them  to  the  best  account  when 
they  come  to  be  cut  down. 

Allow  me  in  so  far  to  infringe  upon  my 
pledge  as  tx)  the  nursery,  to  recommend  to 
every  proprietor,  who  intends  to  plant  to  any 
extent,  to  set  aside  a  small  spot  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  seedlings  fit  for  planting 
out  The  spot  for  this  purpose  should  be  well 
sheltered  and  dry,  and  the  soil  and  situation  as 
nearly  akin  as  possible  to  that  in  which  the 
trees  are  to  be  reared.  A  selection  of  seed- 
lings, say  one,  or  not  exceeding  two  yeajrs  old, 
should  be  made  of  the  various  !kinds  intend- 
ed to  be  ^terwards  planted,  and  these  put 
into  the  nursery,  and  allowed  to  remain  two, 
three,  and  sometimei^.  four  seasons,  may  be 
necessary  for  some  kinds  of  plants,  carefully  se- 
lecting and  planting  them  out  into  the  place 
where  the  plantation  is  to  be  reared,  always 
taking  the  different  sizes  and  quality  to  suit 
situation  and  soil,  as  seedlings  of  all  kinds  can 
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be  got  in  abundance  at  all  times  from  the 
nursery,  and  that  too,  at  Tery  reasonable 
prices.  Nothing  can  be  more  advantageous 
for  the  proprietor  who  intends  to  plant,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity,  than  to  have  a  small 
spot,  as  a  second-hand  nursery,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  give  the  plants  two  or  three  years  in 
it  before  planting  them  out,  thus  naturaliz- 
ing both  to  climate  and  soil,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  nur- 
sery of  this  kind  is,  in  rearing  from  the  seed- 
ling to  the  plant,  so  very  trifling  as  scarce- 
ly to  deserve  a  name.  Indeed  when  a  pro- 
prietor has.  very  extensive  plantations  to  rear 
up,  he  may  have  a  nursery  of  his  own,  and 
rear  his  plants  from  the  seeds ;  but  still  the 
expenses  of  keeping  up  such  a  nursery  will 
be  found  to  be  much  more  than  buying  in 
seedling  plants.  When  a  proprietor's  land, 
intended  to  be  planted,  holds  a  local  situation 
near  a  nursery,  this  may  not  be  necessary ; 
or  when  the  soil  and  climate  to  be  planted  is 
nearly  akin  to  that  from  which  the  plants  can 
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be  got.  But  I  would  lay  it  down  as  one  general 
rule  to  be  observed,  that  the  plants  be  rieared 
frpn^  the  sieed  or  seedling  in  ground  and  cli- 
mate, as  nearly  akin  to  that  in  which  they 
are  to  be  plamted  as  possible ;  the  poorer  the 
ground  is,  from  which  the  plants  are  taken,  so 
much  the  better  will  they  thrive  when  jMit 
into  richer  ground.  How  often  have  we 
seen  plants  taken  from  a  rich,  good,  warm  soil, 
and  planted  ipto  a  poor,  cold,  exposed  soil^ 
jiot  grow  one  inch  in  eight,  or  more  years^ 
and  thousands  of  them  die  altogether* 
And  even  those  that  grow,  did  not  make 
above  half  the  progress  they  should  have 
done  in  twenty  years.  So  much  for  raising 
the  plants,  let  us  now  prepare  the  ground 
for  planting. 

The  great  advantages  of  planting  has  al- 
ready been,  I  trust,  sufficiently  made  good  in 
the  introduction ;  and  as  rich  good  land  that 
may  be  planted  chiefly  for  ornament,  needs 
no  preparation,  and  confining  myself  solely 
to  land  not  fit  for  carrying  any  other  kind 
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df  crop^  and  to  plantations  intended  solely 
for  pi'crfit,  here  having  to  contend  with  soils 
altogether  unimproved^  and  some  of  them 
($ay  fnoss^J  the  improvement  of  which  has 
been  but  little  attended  to,  I  may  here  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  planting  of  such  land 
18  an  article  pf  vast  consequence  to  private 
individuals,  and  their  value  to  the  posses- 
sor may  be  made  such  as  even  to  recover  a  half- 
sunk  estate  t  taking  also  into  consideration, 
that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  wheiii 
as  a  nation,  we  may  be  shut  up  within  our 
own  bounds  for  a  supply  of  timber,  which 
would  raise  the  price  of  it  to  such  a  degree 
as  would  not  only  far  exceed,  but  triple  the 
profit  mentioned  in  the  introduction ;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to 
name  any  one  thing,  a  landed  proprietor 
can  do^  that  is  more  for  public  and  private 
advantage  than  planting.  It  is  cheap,  it 
is  easy,  and  it  is  of  all  methods  the  best 
in  which  a  proprietor  can  make  atone- 
ment to  his  successors  for  his  own  extrava- 
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ganoe ;  and  hewho  sets^  about- it  with  spiriky 
should  consider  he  is  working  for  himself ^i  hsb 
heirs,  his  posterity,  and  his  country.  The 
first  kind  of  land  we  shall  "treat  of  improv-* 
ing  by  planting,  shall  be  moss.  Of  thissmt 
there  are  numerous  and  extensive  dry  tracts 
in  the  hollows  and  in  the  decliyities  of  hills 
in  the  interior  of  the  Highlands.  These 
lands  are  generally  covered  with  heath,  and 
so  little  grass,  that  they  are  not  in  their 
presmit  state  worth  sixpence  an  acre.  The 
most  simple,  easy,  cheap,  and  most  effectual 
method  of  improving  these  mosses  is  the  fol- 
lowing.  And  here  I  must  introduce  a  newly 
invented  plough  for  that  purpose,  which  I 
may  denominate  the  three*coultered  moss  sur- 
face^raising  and  draining  plough,  (for  its  make 
and  manner  of  working  see  explanation  of  the 
pkte,)  as  it  will  answer  alike  well  for  both 
these  purposes.~-In  dry  moss  land,  divide  it 
into  ridges  of  seven  feet  broad ;  as  this  plough 
cuts  two  furrows  at  once,  run  the  plough  up' 
each  of  those  divisions;  if  theisurface  is  very  full 
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q£  strong  heath,  take  a  furrow  of  four  inches 
deep  ;  if  the  soil  inclines  very  much  to  moss, 
and  little  dward  upon  it,  the  furrow  may  be  cut 
S9'X  or^even  inches  deep ;  if  the  ground  is  very 
foil  of  strong  roots  of  heath,  &a  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  furrow  to  the  proper  depth 
twice--say  four  inches  the  first  furrow,  and  if 
the  ground  is  a  little  inclined  to  wet,  and  of 
a  very  mossy  subsrtance,  the  second  fiirrow  may 
be  six  or  seven  inches  deep  ;  this  can  be  the 
more  easily  done,  as  the  plough  is  construct- 
ed so  as  ttf  make  a  very  deep  furrow  even  to 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  the  horses 
always  w<Krking  on  the  solid  sur&ice,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  the  selion.  In  general,  it 
may  bef  better  to  take  the  furrow  at  twice,  both 
for  ease  to  the  horses,  and  to  have  it  cut  thin 
fixc  the  purpose  4t  is  to  be  afterwards  applied 
to.  The  gw>undtobe  planted  is  the  selion  that 
is  betwixt  the  furrows,  and  the  plants  are  to  be 
put  in  at  three  feet  distant  from  each  other^  be- 
ing two  plants  in  the  breadth ;  but  these  are 
not  to  be  put  "Straight  vetoes,  but  in  an  angular 
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fomiy  to  stand  m  mueh  lengthwise  in  tberidj^ 
that  each  plant  wiU  stand  eighte^i  iadbes 
firomthe  edge  of  the  furrow,  and  three  feet  h^ 
twi;^t  the  plants.  Thus  haying  divided  the 
gprouvd,  a^  fixed  the  sqpot  where  esM^h  plf^get 
k  to  he  put  in,  cut  the  surface  turf  that  was 
first  turned  up«by  the  plough  into  paces,  or 
lengths  of  eij^teen  inches  each»  and  collect 
these  by  fours;  or  sixes,  to  the  spot  where  ti)e 
plants  are  to  be  put  in ;  set  thespi  up  on  end, 
with  the  upper  ends  bearing  oq  each  oti^, 
and  spreading  them  out  at  the  grouodi  so 
a&  to  leave  a  i^ace  in  the  middle,  to  allow 
the  air  to  pass  through  to  dry  thfsn ;  and 
when  they  are  found  prc^rly  dried^  they  aie 
to  be  burned.  Thushaving  (as  hasbeen  already 
said)  two  turfs  on  both  sides  the  whole  kngth, 
and  the  plaiijts  to  stand  at  three  feet  between 
eachf  there  will  be  four  turfa  for  every  plant ; 
bojt  if  the  soil  from  which  they  have  .been 
pared  off  is  very  poor^  a&d  not^  iniany  roafes 
int^naingled,  ^t  will  no^  haxm^^  it  will  be 
QfieasMry  to  add  a  littW  d^y  heaiK 
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ifmsf  be  got  eQ^  tbe  grcmnd,  qf  dry  fursti 
uader  ^sery  h^p;  or  if  two  fuRows  have  been 
tiir»ed  up,  and  the  second  very  poof  oir 
ttotfakig  but  xaoss,  this  may  be  cut  isto 
small  pbces  as  pc^t^  and  dryed  ajs  such  ; 
a»d^^hese  added  X%  the  beap£v  will  not  <m- 
ty  make  then  bum  freely,  but  also  add  tb 
the  ^antity  as  manure.  But  if  the  soil  is 
well  dbtbed  wrtJi  heath  ist  any  other  stiiff, 
jasffordinga  great  many  roots,  the  plougk b^ 
11^  ccmstrui^;ed  to  cut,  and  throw  two  fur* 
rows  each  five  or  six  inches  in  breadth,  and 
g^ing  four  or  five  inches  deep,,  as  ocscasion 
may  require,  thia  will  be  fouad  quite  suffi* 
«ient  for  making  a  soil  to  receive  th»  plants 
m  dry  moss  land; 

Supposing  the  moss  to  be  very  wet  and 
level^^  having  little  or  no  declivity  for  tljte 
water  to  run  ofi^  divide  such  into  ridges  of 
£nrty  feet  in  breadth ;  cut  a^  ditch  siK  rfeet 
wide  at  the  top,  three  feet  wid»  at  the  .hot* 
.torn,  and  &«r-  feet  de^  aUowing  these  to 
i^imA.  opei) ;  9»^  ln^ving,  before . cutting  tji^ge 
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drains  or  open  ditches,  laid  the  ground  open, 
as  before  directed,  with  the  surface-paring  or 
draining  plough,  take  a  spade,  and  give  each 
fur  or  space  opened  by  the  plough  a  gentle 
declivity  towards  each  ditch,  to  carry  the 
water  into  them,  and  then  burn  the  turfs,  as 
directed,  on  every  spot  where  it  is  intended 
to  put  in  the  plants.  It  may  be  here  neces- 
sary to  explain  more  fully  the  simplest  and 
best  method  of  burning  the  turfs,  &c.  A 
very  easy  method  of  cutting  these  turfs  into 
lengths  is,  by  making  a  roller  of  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree,  placing  a  cart  or  box  above 
it,  as  is  often  done  in  the  common  roller,  aiid 
fill  it  with  stones,  to  add  sufficiently  to  its 
weight  to  make  it  cut  the  turf;  and  this  it 
can  be  made  to  do,  by  hooping  it  round  at 
every  eighteen  inches,  and  from  the  middle 
of  each  hoop  to  arm  it  with  a  blade  all 
round  about,  six  inches  deep,  stoiit  at  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  it  from  bending,  and  sharp 
at  the  edge.  The  roller  thus  armed,  is  to  be 
drawn  over  the  whole  field  crosswise,  so  that 
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its  ^  weight  pressing  the  sharp  edges  dowa 
through  the  turf  turned  up,  the  whole  will 
be  easily  cut  into  lengths  of  eighteen  inches, 
&c. 

Having  thus  given  a  very  convenient  and 
expecUtious  method  of  cutting  the  turf,  we 
are  to  proceed  to  the  drying,  piling,  and 
burning  of  it,  (part  of  which  has  been  already 
described ;)  but  as  this  is  a  part  of  the  work 
in  which  some  expense  may  be  saved,  and 
the  principal  advantage  and  end  obtained,  we 
must  be  a  little  particular;  for,  however 
plain  and  simple  this  operation  may  seem,  a 
great  part  of  the  benefit  the  plants  and  the 
planter  are  to  reap  from  it,  depends  on  a  very 
critical  attention  to  every  part  of  the  process. 

"If  the  soil  be  light,  and  the  weather  warm 
and  dry,  the  turf  will  dry  with  once  raising 
up  and  turning ;  but  if  either  its  own  damp- 
ness,  or  the  wetness  of  the  season  prevents 
this,  it  must  be  piled  together  as  open  as 
possible  in  little  heaps ;  where  passage  being 
left  between  the  turfs  for  the  wind,  they  will 
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quickly  be  dri^.  Sotiuetimes  jiDst  SBttiag; 
them  on  edge  against  one  anofiier  wiU  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

"  When  they  are  dry  enough  for  burning, 
the  turf  will,  in  some  places,  bum  singly  and 
6f  itself;  in  others  it  must  be  assisted  witih 
more  inflammable  materials.  The  plants 
may  know  whether  he  must  burn  it  alone,  or 
give  it  this  addition  by  observing  its  na- 
ture as  it  is  turned  up. 

*^  When  the  soil  is  very  poor,  the  turf  thin, 
and  few  roots  among  it,  it  will  not  do  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  has  been 
better,  the  turf  cut  deeper,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  roots  in  it,  and  stalks  and 
dry  leaves  uponr  it,  it  wiU  bum  alone,  and  ^  he 
needs  to  give  it  no  addition. 

"  In  the  other  ease,  he  must  strew  a  little 
dry  heath  or  dry  furze  under  every  heap,  and 
if  it  be  very  poor,  he  must  mix  some  of  the 
same  dry  and  inflammable  materials  among 
the  several  tilrfe  of  every  heap  ;  for  it  is  not 
only  by  means  of  the  aShes  that  barren  or 
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mom  grisaads  tlum  treated  aire  itnpiovedi  the 
^mty  heftting  oi  them  by  these  several  fires 
teads  to  divide  their  particles,  and  to  incsrease 
iitmt  £^rtility. 

^  "^  l%e  numb^  of  tutf  fiufficient  for  eadi 
hsaf^  hm  been  already  described^  atid  if  they 
at«i>f  the  poor  kind,  a  little  dry  Airze  should 
be  laid  upon  the  ground  under  and  between 
<li«ai$  this  i^  all  that  ifi  needful.  The 
plaater  or  labdurer,  then,  is  to  set  them  up 
«ad^way^  and  edge-ways,  as  open  as  he  can ; 
dXiA  when  all  the  heapsi  are  thus  raised,  and 
have  fitood  a  day  or  two  for  a  farther  drying, 
the  fiirae  is  to  be  set  on  fire ;  and  they  will 
«ateh  ftom  it,  and  burn  away  sufficiently  for 
the  purpose. 

^  Let  iHi  now  e^samine  the  inatter  df  burning 
tiktm',  fo)^,  on  doing  this  properly,  as  much 
at  least  depei^ds  as  on  any  part  of  the  wdrk ; 
foif>  after  all  the  toil  and  expense,  two-thirds 
of  the  advantage,  from  the  single  circum- 
fttanoe  of  not  regarding,  or  not  knowing  the 
proper  degree  of  burnings  may  be  Idst. 
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"  Now,  in  Order  to  explain^  tJiis^  it  is  to  >be 
observed,  that  fire  carries  off  all  the  effica- 
cious parts  of  most  subatances ;  but  this  it 
does  gradually,  and  the  progress  may  be  %e&a^ 
The  planter  wants. to  reduce  this  turf  to 
ashes ;  but  as  he  wants  these  aahes  to  enrich 
his. land,  he  should  get  them  as  foil  of  virtite 
as  he  can. 

"  If  a  plant  of  any  kind  be  put  into  the  &re,  # 
it  burns  away  to  ashes;  >ut  these  ashes  at 
different  times  of  the  burning  differ  very 
much  in  appearaac^,  and  also  in  their  quali- 
tieis.  When  the  ^plant  first  falls  into  ashesf, 
those  ashes  are  of  a  blackish  grey ;  and  as 
they  continue  in  the  fire  they  become  paler 
and  paler,  till  they  are  at  length  perfectly 
white.  While  they  are  of  a  dark  grey,  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  taste,  but  when  they  are 
burnt  white,  they  are  only  a  little  brackish. 

^^Let  the  planter  mark  the  course  of  the 
operation  in  the  burning  of  one  of  these 
heaps  of  turf.  He  will  findj  provided  jthe 
fire  go  on  well,  that ,  at  first  all  the  heap 
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looks  Uackidi  and  dusky;  thim  the  turfs 
wfaidi  compose  it,  after  a  time,  bqgin  to 
crac^  and  crumUe  to  pieces  :  a  little  while 
after  this,  he  will  see  them  moulder  into  an 
faeap.  of  reddidi  or  ^  yellowish  aslies,  with  se- 
vered Iwnps  amoi^  them ;  and  a  while  after 
this,  a  great  part  of  the  lumps  will  moulder 
away,and  the  ashes,  in  most  parts,  become  of 
a  pate  grey ;  and  in  some  places  whitish. 

^  It  is  easy  for  him,  from  the  before-men- 
tioned directions,  to  know  in  whioh  of  all 
thfise  states  the  turf  is  fittest  for  his  pur- 
pose. While  it  is  bladk  and' holds  together, 
it  is>  burnt  but' imperfectly ;  when  it  begins 
to  crack  and  crumlde  to  pieces,  it  comes 
n^rer  to  a  condition  for  his  purpose :  but 
the  true  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  is, 
when  it  iis  mouldered  to  pieces,  but  yet  re- 
tains a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour :  the  osdies 
are  at  this  time  thoroughly  made,  and  yet 
they  retain  their  full  virtue.  After  this,  eve- 
ry minute  that  they  continue  on  fire,  they 
loset  some  part  of  their  strength. 
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^  We  aMXKiw  naturaUy  led  ta  amskdm  the 
vproper  degr^  of  heat,  ftnr  briaging  the  imt 
to  tkis  states  mth  least  loss  of  the  virtue  in 
fauming. 

^^  All  Tioknoe  0f  lieat  waites  the  irhtoe 
of  the  turi^  which  die  fdanter  wiahts  to 
remaiB  in  the  adies :  therefore  he  is  to  can* 
trivie  to  bimi  thoa  hgr  a  isdow  axid  moiildei^- 
ing  fise.  For  this  raMon^  the  less  aijUlitioiiaL 
&el  he  uses  the  better :  and  that  there  may 
be  occasion  for  as  little  as  possible,  1^  will 
do  well  to  first  dry  the  turf  as  perfectly  as  hiB 
tsBOL  It  is  for  this  reason  also^  i^incipally, 
that  the  ashes  made  from  rich  turf  are  found 
better  than  those  from  such  as  is  poorer,  for 
the  riidi  kind  consumes  by  itself,  and  that 
slowly. 

^  To  preserve  the  fall  virtue  of  tibe  asbus^  a 
dow  smothering  fire  is  best;  similar  to  the 
burning  of  diarooaL  And  the  planter  is 
also  to  recollect  this,  that  the  inside  of  his 
heaps  will  be  always  more  burnt  than  the 
outside,  so  it  is  enough,  in  miytiy  cases,  if  the 
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outside  bei  well  cndcedi,  and  reidy  to  break 
to  pieces  with  a  small  blow.  In  this,  how- 
ever, no  geneial  rale  can  be  ^ven,  for  the 
nature  of  the  turf  differs  so  much,  that  some 
wifi  hang  ft^gether  till  struck,  when  it  is 
over4>iBffitt,  and  other  kinds  will  break  and 
£iU  in  before  they  tare  half  reduced  to  the^ 
-proper  state.  I  have  taken  ^be  only  general 
method ;  that  is,  inf^tttining  him  of  what  is 
the  right  state  of  the  burvied  tur^  for  giving 
its  fuH  virtue.  And  his  eye  must  wateh  this, 
and  take  the  proper  (^portunities  of  contiim- 
ing  or  stopping  the  burning  when  it  is  need^ 
M. 

^The  planter  may  guess,  by  fha  nature  ef 
tfee  turf,  what  degree  of  fire  it  will  bear,  and 
what  addition  of  fuel  it  will  want ;  this  he 
is  thoikmghly  to  weigh  beforehand,  for  on 
this  a  great  deal  depends.  The  practice  suc- 
ceeds best  when  the  heaps  burn  just  as  long 
as  they  should,  and  so  may  be  left  standing 
wlM>le  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  will  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  of  fuel,  joined  to 
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their  own  particular  nature.  If  too  uiuch 
fuel  have  been  given  them,  and  they  frpm 
thence  continue  burning  within,  after  tl^e 
very  outside  is  done  enough,  then  he  is  to 
break  and  spread  them;a  little,  so  as  to  ma^c^ 
them  go  out ;  but  it  is  much  better  when 
they  go  out  of  themselves,  and  remain  pro- 
perly calcined  and  whole :  for  when  they  are 
thus  broke  and  scattered,  if  a  windy  day 
com^  half  the  ashesiwill  be  blown  away.'' 

We  shall  suppose,  therefore,  according  to 
the  directions  here  laid  down,  the  heaps  so, 
well  made^  and  the  fuel  so  justly  proportion- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  turf,  that  the  heaps 
are  all  sufficidntly  burnt  and  many  of  them 
stand  entire  ;  or,  .whether  they  do  stand  en- 
tire or  not,  even  before  they  be  quite  cold,  ' 
the  planter;  should  now  set  his  men  to  work, 
and  go  over  every  heap.;  break  them  down ; 
dig  up  the  solid  surface  on  which  they 
have  beien  burned,  at  least  two  feet  square 
round  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put  into 
the  ground,  and   not   less    than    a   spade- 
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length  deep,  mixing  well  the  burnt  ashes^ 
with  the  sioil  upon  which  these  were  burn- 
ed. Thus  the  ashes  of  the  turf  will  not 
only  fertilize  the  ground,  but  this  very  act 
of  burning,  say  the  real  and  actiiaV  effect  of 
the  fire,  does  great  service  to  the  land,  parti- 
cularly when  cold  and  wet  before,  so  far  as 
it  reaches,  and  renders  what  was  before  no- 
thing but  a  barren  waste  fit  for  vegetation. 

The  best  season  for  undertaking  this  busi- 
ness is  about  the  middle  of  May,  for  at  that 
timie  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  generally 
in  a  good  condition  for  burning-  The  April 
rains  have  made  the  roots  shoot  out,  and  the 
ensuing  warmth  has  dried  it.  Beginning  at 
this  season  also,  he  will  have  tirae  for  wait- 
ing every  opportunity,  to  take  advantage  of 
weather,  and  all  accidents,  and  will  have  his 
ground  in  thorough  order  for  his  plants  next 
winter  or  spring. 

Having  now  prepared  the  moss  ground  foir 
receiving  the  plants,  let  us  attend  a  little  to 
the  kinds  to  be  planted  in  such  soils ;  and 
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liere  I  would  ky  it  dowiK  as  an  wyariRfaie 
rule^  in  thie  soil  I  ha^i^  been  treating  oi^  w 
ako  in  all  moorifih  and  hei^hy  soik^  alwa3»s 
to  take  care  to  burn  the  heath  and  all  nibn 
bish  of  their  aur&ce  befoire  putting  in  the 
plants,  and  also  on  aU  lainl  that  requiresi  a 
soil  to  be  formed;  to  plant  with  larch  firs^  and 
nothing  else,  at  three  feet  distant^  plant  firom 
plant;  and  let  it  be  here  observed^  that  these 
plants  should  not  be  more  than  two  years 
transmuted  from  the  seed-bed,  and  let  them 
be  transplanted  from  the  seed  into  ground 
and  climate  as  nearly  akin  to  that  into  whidi 
they  are  to  be  reared  as  possible.  The  groiind 
having  been  thus  previously  prepared  M^ben 
the  plants  are  put  in,  they  will  be  found  to 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  wiU  get  and  keep  the 
ajac^ndency  of  every  other  plant  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  weeds ;  and  when  once  above, 
will  kill  the  strongest  whins,  broom,  heath, 
&c. ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  whenr  there 
is  nothing  but  larch  firs,  they  even  mak^ 
grass  to  grow  upon  the  barest  soils.    If  the 
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phntaftka  ia  intended  solely  lor  kr^  firs, 
whidi  ia  very  profitable,  ,as  will  be  siiown  in 
ihe  sequel  they  must  be  thinned  out  gra- 
dually year  after  yeax,  before  they  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  twenty  feet,  to  stand  at 
equal  distances  of  twenty  feet,  tree  from  tree, 
a  distancequite  sufficient  for  rearing  the  larch 
fir  to  full  maturity ;  but  this  is  more  fully 
described  in  another  part  of  this  work.  But 
if  the  plantation  is  intended  for  hard  wood, 
say  <Htk^  &e.  as  there  is  no  kindof  soiUhowever 
poor,  if  kept  dry,  and  prepared  by  larch  firs 
from  seven  to  twelve  years,  as  it  may  re* 
qulre^  but  what  will  carry  oaks  and  other 
hard  wood ;  and  if  this  is  intended,  and 
the  lareh  for  the  most  part  being  in  a  thriv* 
ine^  condition  for  tibe  first  five  or  six^  yeais, 
A  in  .pru«  s«th  cut  «rt  two  l«I  fi» 
alternately^  and  put  in  one  oak  for  every  two 
bn^h  fit  a  so  cut  out,  thus  converting  the 
whole into  a  pl^uitation  of  oaks  at  six  feet 
fkmt  horn  {dant.  And  as  these  plants  of 
oak  tioii^  and  come  forward,  cut  away  all 
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the  Urch  firs  ;  the  oaki^  thus  maBagecl  nviU 
be  found  to  maJke  great  progress^  so  muck  so, 
that  not  one  plant  axnoi^  a  thousand  will  go 
back.  If  any^oak  plant  should  die  at  the 
top,  before  it  loses  the  growth  at  the  root, 
be  sure  to  cut  it  over  close  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  slanting  it  upwairds.  If  this 
is  properly  attended  to,  the  plants  so  ''eut 
over  will  be  found  to  make  most  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  will  soon  equal,,  if  not  go  be- 
yond,  the  plants  that  still  continued  to  grow. 
Let  it  be  here  observed,  that  oak  plants  put 
into  situations  of  this  kind,  should  be  very 
strong,  not  l«ss  than  from  two  to  three  feet 
high  when  put  in,  and  not  less  than  three 
or  four  years  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed; 
^nd  care  should  be  taken  in  putting  them 
and  all  sudfi  plants  into  the  ground,  'to  give 
them  a  good  large  pk,  so  as  "to  hold  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  loose'  earth  about  the 
root;  and  when  put  in,  the  young  fibres  of 
the  root  should  be. carefully  spread  out;  and 
by  no.means  should  the  fibres  be  pi^ssed  into 
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hard  solid  earth,  so  as  to  twist  and  break 

« 

them^  which  is  a'  great  means  of  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  plant :  and,  indeed,  I  have 
ofteMimes  found  this  careless  method  of 
planting  atid  putting  in  the  plants,  particu- 
larly when  large,  to  be  the  very  means  of 
killing  them  altogether.  I  would  lay  it  down 
as  an  invariable  rule,  that  ajl  plants  be  thus 
carefully  attended  to  when  put  in,  as  it  is  a 
great  means  of  causing  them  to  strike  imme- 
diately at  the  roots,  and  also  of  furthering 
their  growth  and  prosperity  afterwards.  Sup- 
pose now,  that  there  is  a  crop  of  oaks  on  the 
ground  at  six  feet  from  each  other,  and  sup- 
pose the  ground  to  be  converted  into  an  oak 
co^ice  or  natural  wood,  to  be  cut  every  twen- 
ty or  twenty-four  years,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  plantations  ; 
ft«  whole  of  the  firs  should  l)e  cut  away  from 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  df  i^ufficient  strength 

•  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  by  themselves, 

» 

and  this  may.be  done  when  the  oaks  have  arrir 
ved  at  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  but  not 
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pett  cm  accurately  fix  th^  number  of  years 
it:  Kwy^  require  to  rear  th€^  to  that  height. 
I  h9^e  seen  some^  wh€»  the  sot!  W9»  ^od^ 
Bsod  ]plm%ed  in  this  w^y^  arrives  at  the  hei^t 
p£  $iK  «]3td  seven  feet  from,  the  plant  m,  fow 
yeais^  hut  when  the  plants  h»ve  been  cujt 
QY^Tf.  and,  originally  intended  for  coppicing, 
smd  thi$  shape  of  the  plant  not  much  regard- 
ed, I  have  often  seen  them  grow  from  six 
to  eight  feet  in  two  years.  Should  any  of  the 
{^aatSy  or  what  we  may  now  more  properly 
Gall  trees,  go  back  after  the  firs  have  been  all 
cut  away  from  them,  or  even  get  stunted  in 
their>  ^owth,  all  sjueh  shoijild  be  immediately 
out  or^er  dbsie  to  th^e  ground,  as  formerly  di- 
reeted,  and  thus  havii^  a  healthy  rppt,  they 
will  be  found  to  make  most  rapid  pro-  ^ 
gBesSi  Keeping  up  the  number  of  trees 
«l.  six  feet  upon  the  ground,  will  be,  fpr  the 
firsfe  Clotting,,  a  complete  crop  for  a  natu-- 
lal  oak  wo^.  As  soon  as  they  ai^e  fif-^ 
teen  years,  old,  the  whdle,  ahould  fee  wt 
ojwr;   and  ali^iojiigh   the  bq,rk  will  not  be 
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SO  veiy  good  iti  point  of  quality  as  at  tweii«- 
ty  Of  tw^ty-fout  years  old,  as  it  will  be 
much  thinfi^t,  still  the  ground  being  covered 
Ttrif h  treed  tA  six  feet,  and  the  soil  being  snif* 
ficiently  strong  to  afford  the  whde  good 
nourishment  to  that  age,  the  quantity  of  bark 
will  be  such,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  to  produce 
fotir  toiis  of  bark  on  each  acre,  which,  va* 
lued  at  L.IO  per  ton,  will  be  L.46  per  acire 
for  fifteen  years  growth,  which  will  be  found 
upwards  of  L,2  per  acre  of  annual  rent,  after 
deducting  interest  and  expense  of  planting« 
But  the  most  powerful  and  weighty  reason 
for  my  recommending  the  cutting  of  a  wood^ 
intended  to  be  reared  for  a  natural  or  cop- 
pice wood,  at  fifteen  years  growth,  is,  that  the 
\  stools  have  now  attained  sufficient  size  at 
llie  root  to  carry  two,  three,  and  four  stents 
for  the  next  cutting,  which  should  be  done 
in  twenty  years  after;  and  if  it  is  properly 
attended  to,  as  recommended  in  the  sectioa 
on  Rearing  of  Coppice,  it  will  pay  at  least; 
three  times  more  by  next  cutting.    This  will 
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be  found  to  be  i\xe  most  profitably  of  all. 
planting,  and  the  only  method  by  whidb  a 
proprietor  can  have  a  regular  annual  return. 
Siiiqippse  he  has  Erom  one  hundred  to  pu^^ 
thousand  or  upwards^  of  acres  turnefl,  iisito  IJiij)^ 
kind  of  oak  woods,  and  divided  into  reg\i,7 
lar  hags  or  annual  cuttings   of  twenty   Or 
twenty-four  years  old  each,  he  can  have  a  re- 
gular annual  income  from  them  of  from  L.2 
to  L-6  per  acre  for  ever  after,  without  the 
ea^enses  of  a  single  plant;  as  oak  stools^  by. 
leading  them  out  at  the  end  of  each  cuttings 
so  as  to  occupy  new  ground,  never  will  run 
out,  and  that  too  from  land  that  was  not 
formerly  paying  him  one  sixpence  per  acre. 
Buty  supposing  the  plantation  to  be  reared 
up  for  timber  trees  to  maturity,  say,  as  a  Ick 
re*t  of  useful  valuable  timber  trees,  then  it 
will  be  most  essentially  necessary  to  consi- 
der whai.isithekind  of  timber  that  brings 
the  best  price  in  » that  part  of  th^e  coufttry 
where  the  forest  j  i&  to  be  reai:ed ;  and  thjcis^/ 
trees  tha^  wUl  bi?ing  ,ttoft  iftost;  mc^ey,  and  ni^«^ 
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the  readiest  demand,  should,  by  all  means,  be 
planted ;  but  in  wet  moss-land,  those  kinds 
of  trees  whose  roots  strike  deep,  will  not  aiiM 
swet  so  well  as  in  dry  land,  although  a  good: 
dettl  inclined  to  moss.  When  the  soil  is  onee 
properly  prepared,  almost  any  kind  of  tree 
c4n  be  reared  to  maturity,  as  may  be  seen  in 
many  parts  of  Argyleshire,  where  t*ees  of 
various  kinds  are  seen,  of  large  dimettsroifis, 
grdwing  from  nothing  but  moss,  excepting 
what  soil  their  foliage  may  have  made  on 
the  surface;  and  besides,  there  are  many 
indications  of  large  roots  of  oak  and '  othezi 
tl^s  still  remaining,  not  yet  decayed  sinc^  dot 
down,  in  moss^knds  in  North  Knapdale^  aoid 
along  the  iaides  of  Lochime,  down  towainSsi 
Tarbart.  I  would  recommend  as  the  most  pro- 
fitable timber  trees  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  oak,  Spanish  chesnut,  Scotch 
elm,  ash,  and  plane.  As  to  these  trees,  see  the 
purposes  each  is  sruited  to,  and  used  for. 
With  their  value,  in  anothei*  part  of  this  work. 
But,  supposing  the  plantation  to  be  turned 
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into  a  Iftwn,  and  to  be  used  as  pasture,  to 
have  it  interspersed  with  beautiful  trees,  to 
give  a  variety  and  grandeur  to  its  aspect,  al* 
Ittfist  all  the  different  kinds  should  be  reai^ 
ed.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  reeomm^id 
a  few  of  the  fir  tribe,  say  the  Scotch  spruce 
aiid  silver  firs ;  as  these  grow  to  a  large  sLse^ 
and  Hve  to  a  good  old  age ;  the  other  kinds 
should  be  oak,  Spanish  chesnut,  Scotch  and 
English  elms,  ash,  plane,  and  beedi,  and  these 
trees  should  be  put  in  alternately,  one  kiiid 
after  another,  at  a  distance  of  nine  feet,  plant 
fram  plant,  so  as  they  can  be  thinned  out 
gradually,  first  to  eighteen  and  then  to  thir- 
ty^x  feet  distant,  tree  from  tree,  at  whidi 
dfetsmce  they  may  stand  to  maturity  in  a 
lawn.  In  this  case  three  larch  firs  should 
be  cirt  out  for  every  plant  to  be  put  in ; 
th^se  plants  as  recommended  in  the  oaks 
for  coppice,  should  be  good  large  plairts  whan 
put  in,  as. the  larches  will  aflferd  warmth 
and  shelter  to  them,  so  that  there  is  little 
risk  of  their  going  back  in*  growth. 
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In  ail  ]^it(^s  iaiended  to  be  planted,  wh^K^ 
Ike  wtl  is  v^  poor,  though  i»t  Moss,^  I 
urtmld  recommend  to  plant  larch  firs  in  the 
w&y  ^d  manner  directed,  to  make  a^ 
pMpue  the  soil  before  putting  in  the  trqes 
iiitm]dled  to  be  reared  up ;  and  whenever  the 
^oond  is  covered  with  heath,  whins,  brooa^ 
i»  ally  othdr  kind  of  stiiff,  it  should  all  bd 
bttrned  up  before  putting  in  plants  of  any 
kind,  although  there  may  be  no  neoea^ty  tar 
burning  paft  of  the  surface  to  enrich  the 
soil ;  and  this  will  most  effectually  save  the 
labourer's  task,  as  wdll  as  expense^  of  iUliflig 
up  with  new  plants  yeai^ly  ;  as  in  this  i^y, 
and  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  pitjtii]|g'.4iad 
putting  in  the  plant,  not  one  out  of  oae 
hundr^  will  die  ;  whereas,  if  allowed  iO:pe 
choked  by  weeds,  &c.  fifty  out  of  one  hun- 
dred may  require  filling  up  annually.  This 
I  have  often  seen,  and  could  give  SMiiy 
proofs  of,  as  well  as  thd  planting  of  deddu- 
ous  trees  amcrngst  fir,  padfticularly  Idrch,  al- 
though the  plantations  should  be  consider- 
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ably  adyaoced.  If  care  ia  taken  ta.  thin  out 
th^  larqh  so  as  not  to  drop  upon  the  plants 
stiU  I  will  affirm,  that,  there  is  not  a  mora 
speedy/ and  sure  method  of  rearing  hard 
wQod  pi  imitations  than  by  planting  krdt  firs 
fofca^few  years  before  ,putting  in  the  hard 
w,ppd  plants,  especially  when  there  is  soil  to 
njt^ke.  This  I  have  practised,  and  recom* 
mended  to  all  my  employers  for  these  number 
of  years  past,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  most  unexpected  and  flattering 
results  from  it,  and  could  give  many  in- 
stances of  their  most  promising  iwccess. 
One  observation  founded  upon  actual  expe- 
rience is  undoubtedly  worth  five  hundred 
plausible  theoretical  conjectures,  and  will 
ever  be  so  estimated  by  the  ingenuous  inquir- 
er after  truth.  Although  I  have  not  eiqperien^ 
ced  that  of  the  moss  planting  in  an  extensive 
degree,  yet,  if  it  does  in  a  small  clump  or 
strip  of  planting,  it  will  do  much  better  in 
an  extensive  fbri^st ;  and  if  the  few  experi^ 
mental  hints  I  have  given  shall  induce  the 
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propiartiors  of  such  land  to  adopt  the  plan,  I 
am  a>nvinced  they  will,  in  their  happy  ex- 
perience, reap  the  henefit  of  it,  so  that  I  shall 
not  deesEh  the  little  pains  which  I  have  be-* 
stowed  ttpon; 'this  subject  as  throWn  away. 
Attached  to  no  theory,*  and  having  rib  f4- 
vonrite:  system  to  support,  I  invariably  fblldw 
truth  founded  on  experience,  in  however 
plain  a^  dress  my  want  of  appropriate  lan- 
guage obliges  me  to  state  it. 

•  » 

The  next  kind  of  uncultivated  land  or 
lands,  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture,  which 
we  shall  consider,  and  endeavour  to  plant,  is 
that  of  rocky-  soils,  particularly  whin  rock. 
Of  these  there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  * 
through  Scotland,  that,  like  the  moss,  do6fe 
not  bring  in  one  sixpence  of  annual  rent  to 
the  proprietors ;  which  could  also  be  planted 
with  wood,  and  will,  in  many  places,  cAriry 
fir^  oak,  and  other  trees,  to  maturity;  and, 
iui  every  place,  excepting  where  there  is  a' 
great  proportion  of  biare  rock,  coppice  oak  cah ' 
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be  made  to  grow  to  be  cut  every  twenty^foiir 
yesLTs.  As  a  proof  df  this,  I  need  only  oiM 
the^  reader's  attention  to  almost  all  th0  Ifi^^ 
lands  of  Scotland  Those  whu  hare  travelled 
in  almost  any  part  of  them  must  have  been 
struck  with  agreeable  surprise,  on  beholding 
oak  trees  of  a  very  considerable  size^  and 
thousands  of  beautiful  natural  stools  of  oak^ 
growing  out  of  the  very  chinks  of  the  rocflc, 
where  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  perceivable 
Should  this  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  reader 
who  may  never  have  been  in  the  Highlands, 
he  may  learn  the  truth  of  it  from  those  who 
have  travelled;  or  should  it  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  who  may  yet  travel,  allow  me 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  i^ores  of  liobh- 
fine,  on  many  parts  close  on  the  side  of  the 
public  road,  from  Tarbart  up  to  Inverary;  the 
shores  of  Lochsween,  particularly  about  Tay- 
nish,  and  the  whole  of  the  woodlands  in  North 
Knapdale,  Loch  How,  and  many  more  places 
both  in  Argyle  and  Pertkshire,  wh^re  proofs 
of  the  above  can  be  seen,  which  will  lay  a 
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SDare  £ou»da(ion  for  establishii^  the  truth 
and  pcfiaibility  of  the  following  method  of 
plantiiig  all  such  places ;  a  method  which  is 
<jbe£^  fiimpley  easy,  and  most  effectual,  al^ 
though  new  and  opposed  by  almost  the  whole 
of  the  nurserymen,  th^  reason  of  whose  opr 
position  I  am  at  a  loss  to  disopver ;  for,  be- 
sides the  many  undeniable  proofs  of  trials  of 
my  own  experience  within  these  several  years, 
particularly  since  I  published  the  first  edi«- 
tion,  ten  thousand  proofs  stand  clear  as  a 
sui]^beamt  in  hundreds  of  places  where  no 
human  foot  ev^  trod,  or  voice  was  ever  heard, 
except  the  foot  of  the  woodman,  and  sound 
of  his  axe*  ' 

The  aystem  or  method  of  planting  all  such 
land  is,^^,  by  the  acorn  or  seed  of  any  tree^ 
and,  secondfy^  by  layering  from  double  shoots 
c^  young  sapling. 

Firsts  By  seeds  on  rocks.  In  all  places  of  the 

rock  where  there  is  the  least  chink,  though 
almost  close,  and  only  perceivable  by  the  eye 


<fi> 
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for  one  or  two  feet  in  length,  if  in  any  degree 
level,  or  if  not,  it  may  be  made  so  much  s^, 
with  a  stone  pick,  so  ^s  to  hold  one  or  two 
spadefuls  of  earth;  then  take  the-quantily 
of  earth,  and  put  it  upon  that  part 'or  chink 
<jf  the  rock ;  firm  the^  earth  well,  arid  theii 
put  in  the  seed  half-way  between  the  chiik^ 
of  the  rock  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  aM 
firm  it  well  above  the  seed.  When  the  rock 
is  of  itself  level  to  carry  it,  put  a  larger  quan- 
tity, say  not  less  than  three  or  four  spade- 
fuls of  earth  together,  and  put  in  three  or 
four  seeds;  where  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  so  much  the  better  answer  the  pur- 
pose they  are  afterwards  intended  for.  Hete 
I  would  chiefly  recommend  the  acorn,  arid  it 
alone,  when  it  is  solely  intended  for  profit,  as 
a  natural  coppice  woo^  ;  but  should  any  plstcfe 
of  this  kind  be  required  to  be  planted  fol- 
cover  or  ornament,  the  Spanish  chesnut,  the 
elm,  the  ash,  or  the  plane,  will  do  nearly  as 
well,  and  will  give  variety  to  the  aspect  by 
mixing  them.     From  the  reflection  of  heat 


ft 


on  these  rocks,  the  progress  in  growth  that 
these  seeds  will  make  in  one  season  is  truly 
wonder^l.  I  have  often  known  the  acorns 
grow  more  than  in  the  hest  nurseries*  Let 
it  be  carefully  noticed,  that,  when  there  is  no 
natural  soil,  but  what  is  carried^to^  it,  what-* 
ever  progress  the  seedling  has  made  above 
ground  for  the  first,  second,  or  third,  year, 
every  year's  growth  must  be  cut  over  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  say  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, cutting  it  always  close  by  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  By  this  time  the  roots  will  have 
made  considerable  progress  into  the  chinks 
of  the  rock ;  nor  will  any  thing  be  lost  by 
the  third  year's  cutting,  as  it  will  make  more 
progress  in  the  fourth  year's  growth  by  being 
cut,  than  it  would  have  done  all  the  other 
three,  though  allowed  to  grow  without  be- 
ing cut,  and  has  no  such  chance  afterwards 
to .  fail ;  or  should  it,  at  any  future  periods 
have  symptoii!;s  of  decay  in  the  top,  let  it  be 
again  cut  over  close  by  the  ground.  In 
pl^es  where  shelter,  cover,  or  ornament  is 
chiefly  intended,  and  where  there  may  be  any 
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natural  soil,  say  to  the  deepness  of  nih6  or 
twelve  inches,  some  of  the  fir  tribe  may  do 
best,  as  the  roots  of  the  most  of  firs  only  run 
upon  the  surface.  But  although  they  may 
stand  for  a  few  years,  they  either  decay,  where 
the  soil  IS  f  ery  thin,  or  are  apt  to  be  blown 
down;  whereas  the  roots  of  the  oak  tree  strike 
down. into  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  find  nourishment,  and  will  come 
to  maturity,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  perfection. 
Wherever  there  is  natural  soil  at  the  foot, 
by  the  sides,  on  the  top,  or  in  crevices  of  bare 
rocks,  if  the  soil  is  even  to  the  depth  of  six 
or  eight  inches,  although  the  rocks  be  per* 
fectly  bare  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  forty 
feet  from  all  such  places,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  carry  soil  to  plant  the  bare  face  of  the 
rock  in  such  cases,  where  there  is  soil  within 
thirty  or  forty  feet  of  height  or  breadth^  for 
it  can  be  carried  over  this  by  layering  from 
the  plants,  as  afterwards  explained ;  but 
put  in  large  strong  plants  of  the  kinds  of 
hard  wood  we  have  already  mentioned :  let 
none  of  the  plants  when  put  in  be  less  than  two 
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^  ye9.rs  seedlin^^  and  three  years  tran^ij^nted ; 
jfiajit  these  properly  by  pitting,  as  before  ad- 
vised ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  properly  put 
in^  cut  the  plant  over  close  by  the  ground. 
This  relieves  the  plant  at  once  of  every  in- 
cumbrance above  ground,  such  as  shaking 
with  the. wind,  &c,  and  gives  it  every  chance 
of  striking  at  the  roo|s,  without  the  lea^ft 
risk  oS  going  back^  and  is  of  the  most  essen- 
tial service  to  it  in  exposed  situations,  as  will 
be  afterwards  shown. 

These  may  be  cut  over  more  than  once  if 
necessary,  but  not  unless  they  get  sickly  at 
the  top.  Nothing  is  lost  by  cutting  even 
to  the  third  year,  or,  I  should  rather  say^ 
every  thing  is  gained  by  cutting.  As  the  roots 
receive  additional  nourishment,  not  a  single 
fibre  loses  a  moment  of  vegetative  life  ;  and 
when  all  these  fibres  are  full  of  life,  they 
send  up  in  the  moment  of  active  vegetation 
such  a  degree  of  nourishment  to  the  young 
sapling,  as  to  give  a  shoot  often  from  three 
t^  six  feet  in  one  season,  after  the  second  or 
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third  year's  cutting.  To  strangers  this  miy  . 
appear  surprising,  and  many  will  be  apt  • 
to  call  the  truth  of  it  in  question^  particu- 
larly as  few  have  ventured  upon  the'^ame 
ground ;  but  let  those  who  doubt  try  it  in  a 
few  plants.  This  is  making  no  great  sacri- 
fice ;  and  I  can  confidently  aver,  they  will 
soon  experience  the  t^th  of  it.  I  would  have 
it  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  to 
cut  over  the  plants  for  the  first  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  four  or  five  years,  as '  may 
be  neceissary,  is  the  cheapest,  speediest,  and 
most  effectual  method  of  rearing  plantationa 
of  the  oak,  the  Spanish  chesnut,*  the  elm,  the 
ash,  the  plane,  the  birch,  the  alder,  the  lime, 
the  Huntingdon  willow  tree,  and  common 
saugh ;  and  these  are  the  only  profitable  forest 
trees,  with  the  black  and  every  other  kind  of 
poplar.  But  the  poplar  will  grow  in  moist  >  or 
wet  places  equally  well  without  cutting. 
One  argument  against  cutting  is,  that  a  far 
better  shaped  or  prettier  tree  can  be  rear- 
ed from  the  plant  -  than  by  cutting.    I  grant 
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that  wh^i  ornament  is  chiefly  the  obj6c^  in 
view  it  may  be  the  case;  but  I  also  aver,  that 
if  proper  care  is  taken  in  pruning  and  train- 
ing it  up  till  the  tree  is  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  the  one  reared  from  the  cutting  may 
be  made  as  ornamental  and  as  beautiful  a 
tree  a&  that  from  the  plant.  The  manner 
of  pruning  them  is  shown  in  another  section 
of  this  work. 

Let  me  here  strictly  enjoin  the  planter  or 
forester  to  examine  his  plantation  annually, 
and  whenever  he  sees  a  plant  of  the  kinds 
mentioned,  should  any  thiiig  like  decay  in  the 
top  be  seen,  to  cut  it  over  close  by  the  ground, 
whether  it  be  a  plantation  of  trees  for  orna- 
ment or  profit,  as  by  so  doing  you  not  only 
save  the  expense  of  putting  in  a  new  plaiit, 
but  thus,  while  there  is  life  in  the  root, 
you  save  one,  or  perhaps  three  years  growth 
of  the  plantation.  But,  says  the  nursery- 
man, although  a  plant  die  the  first  or  second 
year  in  the  top,  which  many  hard  wood  trees 
g^ie^lly  do,  and  indeed  sometimes  stand 
still  without  making  almost  any  perceivable 
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progress,  still  these  plants,  while  they  retain 
sap  in  the  roots,  always  send  out  a  shoot,  and 
sometimes  two  from  the  eyes  nearest  the 
root,  and  these  form  the  tree.  This,  I 
grant,  is  true  in  general,  although  thirty  out 
of  the  hundred  die  altogether ;  but  what 
kind  of  a  tree  does  it  make  ?  After  two  and 
sometimes  three  shoots  come  away,  each  con^^ 
tending  for  the  superiority  or  main  leader  of 
the  tree,  so  that  you  have  it  always  with  two, 
and  often  three  tops  all  pushing  out  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  what  poor  pitiful  trees  do 
all  such  make  ?  Will  this  ever  make  a  ra- 
pid, growing,  healthy,  or  ornamental  tree? 
No ;  it  never  will.  As  aproof  of  this  melan^ 
choly  fact,  let  a  proprietor  enter  his  plantar- 
tions  wherever  they  are,  say  from  three  to 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  and,  if  any  thing  ex- 
tensive, thousands  of  proofs  of  this  will  strike 
his  eye  on  every  side.  But  again,  if  these 
plants  that  die  in  the  top  are  allowed  to 
stand  year  after  year,  depending  upon  their 
sending  out  side  shoots  from  the  eyes  at  the 
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roots,  which  many  of  them  never  will  do,  they 
die  or  lose  the  growth  at  the  root,  and  then 
the  plant  with  its  two  or  three  years  growth 
is  lost.  But,  says  the  nurser3maan,  "whenthfl 
plant  dies  at  the  top,  and  no  appearance 
of  its  sending  out  side  shoots,  only  one  or 
twto  years  growth  may  be  lost,  which  can^ 
not  be  helped:  Put  in  new  plants,  beat 
up,  keep  it  full  with  fresh  plants.''  This 
marj^  be  all  very  well  for  a  nurseryman; 
but  not  so  for  a  proprietor;  but  sucK  is 
the  case.  '  . 

I  have  known,  and  could  give  nanie  to  se^ 
veral  plantations,  where  they  had  been  beat- 
ing up,  as  it  is  called,  for  six,  eight,  and  nine 
years,  and  at  that  age  it  was  not  a .  finished 
plantation.  In  one  of  these  plantations  refers 
red  to^  I  caused  a  number  of  these  plants 
tiiat  were  six  years  old,  but  so  unshape- 
ly and  unthrifty  as  never  to  be  proper 
tirees,  to  be  cut  over,  and  in  one  season  most 
of  them  made  a  push  of  from  four  to  five 
feet,  whieh  was  a  greater  height  than  they 
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had  gained  for  eU  4]le  b!}^-  :  and  n^  years 
before.  In  Jaaoary  1823^  tibere  was  a  very 
heavy  Ml  of  «new  in  many  counties  of 
Scotland^  such- as  had  not  been  for  near  a  cen- 
tury before,  which  did  great  dmnage  to  the 
youi^;  plantations.  The  snow  was  blown  to 
a  g|!esEct  height,  so  ntiudbi  so  as  to  overtop  the 
trees  in  a  belt  of  planting  on  the  estate  of 
Airthry,.  afoQut  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  called 
Spittle  HiU^  consisting  of  oak  and  firs.  The 
soil  being  good,  many  of  the  oaks  had  attain- 
ed a  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  from 
4me  to  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root. 
Whmi  the  snow  subsided,  many  of  the  strong- 
est of  the  oaks  were  broken,  and  twisted  as 
it  were  to  pieces,  which  rendered  them  per- 
fectly unfit  to  reniain  as  trees.  Sir  Robert 
Abercromby  desired  me  to  look  at,  and  say 
what  should  be  done  with  themi  About 
the  last  week  of  April,  or  first  week  of  May, 
I  made  'Sir  ^  Robertas  forester  cat  them  all 
close  by  the  ground^  all  those ,  that  were  an 
indi  and "  a  half  in  diametet  ^  at  4he  root,  I 


caused  to  be  founded  down  close  to  the  earth, 
in  the  B&tA^'m}^  as  dressmg^a  dt(x>l  of  oak,  at 
six  or  ei^t  inehes  for  the  growth  in  a  natu- 
ral wood ;  and  before  the  first  of  Sqptemba 
many  of  them  sent  out  two  or  three  strong 
shoots  from  three  to  five  feet  h^ht,  aoine  of 
them  nearly  as  tall  as  the  plants. raaxie^  be- 
fore they  were  broken  down.  Theismaller 
plants  were  cut  in  the  usual  way  with  a  slope, 
and  generally  sent  out  but  one  shoot.* 

The  nurserymen  say,  put  in  new? plants; 
but  I  say,  cut  over,  to  obtain  a  cheap,  suie^ 
and  qiiick  plantation.  It  is  evident  a^  great 
expense  InU  be  saved  in/plants  and  planting. 

.  *  Sir  Arqlubald  CampbeU^  Bart.  (Lord  Sucooth^  had  a  plan- 
tation wholly  of  oaks  on  his  estate  of  Garscube>  whi(^  had  tStwA 
fsr  iqiTtarda  0f  fifteefryeirs,  fnc^.althaagt  «Bgood  aoil^neirfir  were 
so  healthy  and  thriving  as  was  expected.  Although  every  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  rearing  of  them  that  possibly  oonld  be, 
9till  they  Ij^^oone  stuntedin  the.  gi^wth.  Hia  Lordships ordwed, 
I  thinks  nearly  about  the  one.  half  of  the  plantation  to  be  cut 
over  close  by  tile  ground^  taking  the  worst  ttde  of  the  plantation; 
and  sncb  wa«  tibe  r^eaiX,  that  tfaqse  f^  O^er  M^it  out  such  vigo- 
rous growths^  that  many  of  them  the  first,  and  all  of  them  the 
second  year,  gamed  the  ascendency '  b^^^er  the  fifteeb  yean  old 
phuitsy  nar,4|d  II  §ingl^  epe  of  l^eif^;alf|;iv0  that  had  si^  ii^  the 
root. 
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.Secandh/^  By  layering*  This  is  a  system  or 
method  of  planting  in  forests  entirely  new, 
and  I  believe,  or  at  least  as  far  as  I  ever 
heard,  was  never  so  much  as  tried  by  any  but 
myself;  ^but  this  I  have  practised  for  these 
numbi^  of  years  back.  I  have  tried  it  with  the 
^m6st  universal  success,  and  from  experience 
have  recommended  it  to  all  my  employers, 
many  of  whom  are  now  reaping  the  bene- 
fit  of  it.  But  here  I  have  got  the  whole  body 
•of  nurser3rmen  against  me ;  and  when  a  gen- 
tleman speaks  to  them  of  layering  forest  trees, 
ibr  instance,  oak,  they  at  once  declare  it  to  be 
nonsense,  chimerical,  impossible,  and  a  scheme 
that  will  never  succeed.  Nothing  will  do,  say 
they,  but  planting;  You  must  plant.  But 
why  condemn  a  man  before  he  is  found 
guilty  ?  I  am  not  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
path  of  duty,  to  serve  the  selfish  views  of  any 
J  man ;  besides,  I  can  have  no  more  interest 
"in  lessening  the  expenses  of  planting  to  a 
proprietor  than  in  selling  planta  for  a  nur- 
seryman; and  I  am  convinced,   that  every 
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improvement  in  planting  ancT  rearing  of  trees, 
particularly  the  oak,  must  be  a  national  as 
well  as  an  individual  benefit;  and  no  im* 
provement  of  that  kind,  however  trifling 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  should 
be  withheld  from  public  view. 

The  method  of  layering  from  the  sprig  of  a 
plant  is  well  known  to  all  nurserymen ;  but 
we  must  carry  the  matter  a  little  farther 
when  we  go  to  the  forest.  The  method  of 
layering  in  forests,  which  is  agreed  on  by  all 
those  who  have  tried  it,  is  of  the  very  first 
and  greatest  advantage  in  filling  up  blanks  in 
a  natural  or  coppice  wood ;  and  with  this  we 
may  commence.  When  the  young  shoots  in 
a  natural  wood  have  finished  their  second 
year's  growth,  say  in  the  month  of  November 
or  December  the  second  year,  (and  here,  by 
the  way,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that, 
when  layering  is  required,  the  stools  of  natu-- 
ral  wood  should  not  be  thinned  out  the  first 
year,  as  is  directed  in  the  section  on  rearing 
.of  natural  Qr  coppice  woods,)  every  shoot 
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should  be  allowed  togirowtifl  thfe  layering  is 
performed,  the  second  year*s  growth  being 
finished  as  aforesaid;  If  the  stools  have  been 
healthy,  these  will  have  made  a  push  of  from 
six  to  nine  feet  high.  If  there  is  a  blank  to 
fill  up  on  every  side  of  the  stool,  take  four 
erf  the  best  shoots,  and  layer  them  down  in 
different  directions  in  the  following  manner : 
take  the  stem  or  shoot  from  the  stool ;  give 
it  a  slash  with  a  knife  in  the  under  side,  very 
near  the  stool  or  root,  to  make  it  bend ;  often 
the  shoot  at  this  age  will  bend  without  using 
the  knife ;  give  it  also  a  slash  with  your  knife 
about  one  inch  above  the  eye  next  the  top  of 
the  shoot.  Should  there  be  but  one  small  shoot 
near  the  top,  and  that  chance  to  be  next  the 
ground,  not  to  twist  the  leader  or  laye*,  give 
the  shoot  a  twii^  round  the  body  of  the  layer, 
and  bring  it  upwards.  Make  a  rut  in  the 
ground  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  suffl- 
cierit  width  to  receive  the  body  of  the  layer. 
Pin  the  layer  firmly  down'  in  the  i^lit  below 
the  surface  of  the  e&rth.  This^  tnay  ^be  easily 
and  readily  done  with  a  small  pin  of  wood. 
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about  six  ijAc^QB  iong^  with  a  hook  upon  its 
upper  end^  to  keep  down  the  body  of  the 
layer;  which  pins  can  easily  be  got  from 
the  branches  of  trees  in  the  wood.  Having 
pinned  it  firmly  down  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  cover  over  the  layer  with  the 
turf  fponi  ihe  rut;  or  a  little  fresh  earth 
may  be  put  in,  and  press  it  firmly  down, 
holding  up  the  end  of  the  young  shoot  from 
the  body  of  the  layer,  pressing  the  ground 
about  the  root  of  it  the  same  as  putting 
in  a  plant  by  pitting,  &c.  leaving  also  the 
top  of  the  shoot  or  stem,  thus  layered  down 
out  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  layering  is  per- 
formed, and  in  one  year,  if  the  root,  or  stool 
fn^Qim  which  the  layer  is  taken,  be  healthy^ 
the  tbp  shoot,  and  the  .^boot  to  form  the  tree^ 
say  the  small  shoot  or  eye  from  the  top,  will 
make  a  push  of  at  least  two,  and  I  have  even 
known  th0m  grow  four  feet  in  one  season. 
Nor  is  there  the  anaUest  chance  in  their  mis* 
giviBg.  IThe  i)op  s^M)ot  Mving  made  a  push 
againdntw^fy^Kfof  very  possibly  from  eight 
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to  nine  feet,  it  can  be  again  layered  down,  and 
led  out  other  eight  or  nine  feet;  thus  in 
four  years  completely  planting  up  and  cover- 
ing the  ground  on  all  sides  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet,  (and  supposing  you  have  stools 
or  roots  on  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet,)  in  five  years,  you  can 
completely  plant  up  the  whole  ground 
without  the  expense  of  a  single  plant.  Nor  is 
there  the  least  risk  of  their  misgiving  in  one 
single  case  if  properly  done ;  and  here  also 
you  have  a  plantation  of  plants,  or  we  may 
rather  now  call  them  trees,  of  from  four  to 
fourteen  feet  high,  which,  by  putting  in 
plants,  you  could  not  have  had  for  twelve 
years,  besides  the  expense  of  much  filling  up. 
Let  it  be  here  observed,  that  this  plan  and 
method  of  layering  will  do  in  the  very  poor- 
est of  soils.  When  the  layer  is  carried  out 
to  the  distance  required,  it  may  be  disengag- 
ed from  thfe  old  stock  or  stool,  as  it  will  have 
gained  at  every  layer  a  new  root  of  its  own. 
If  only  one  layer  is  required,  it  may  be  dis- 
engaged at  the  end  of  two  or  three  ^eaxs. 
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Obsierve,  this  layering  may  be  performed  on 
ishoots  or  stems  of  trees  from  ten  to  sixteen 
feet  high,  provided  care  is  taken  not  to  touch 
or  loose  the  bark  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
stem,  when  you  bend  it  from  the  stool  or 
root,  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  can  rear  a 
tree  from  every  shoot  from  the  stem  to 
be  layered,  taking  care  always  to  cover  it 
over  with  earth,  and  pin  down  to  the  ground 
the  eye  or  fibre  to  form  the  root,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described ;  and  in  cases  where 
tlie  layer  is  strong,  and  the  fibres  strong, 
cut  the  shoot,  to  form  the  root,  within 
one  inch  of  the  body  of  the  layer.  Observe 
also,  that,  if  the  layer  is  large,  say  from  eight 
to  sixteen  feet  high,  and  the  fibres  strong, 
•  where  the  roots  are  to  be  formed  it  may  re- 
quire four  or  six  years  before  it  can  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  old  root,  as  the  larger  the 
fibre  the  longer  it  is  of  striking  root ;  but 
young  shoots,  of  two  or  three  years  growth, 
will  strike  the  first  year.  This  method  of 
layering  ^y  Jso  be  performed  bv  bending 
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down  the  branches  of  trees,  M  ife  plain  frcWn 
the  following  letter  from  an  ingeniaus  fop- 
ester,  although  numberless  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  it  could  be  given. 

Mb.  Mont£Atb> 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  of  your  plan  of  layering^  trees  in 
forests.  Many  years  have  I  contended  that  blanks  of  planta- 
tions  could  be  filled  up  by  layering.  I  recollect  when  I  cut  the 
wood  of  Krkhill  in  Ckckmatman  pariah^  for  the  Messrs.  J.  Mac- 
murrich  and  Foyer^  purchased  by  them  from  Lord  Dundas  of 
Westcarse^  that  we  were  allowed  six  years  to  cut  it.  Asrone  of^he 
yearly  hags,  on  the  north  side,  was  very  titiouUeseme  tp  get  the 
wood  out^  I  was  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  road  to  it  nearly  two 
hundred  yards  in  extent^  on  which  we  threw  Cubbish  and  Uni^ 
wood,  some  on  the  young  sho^ilbs^  an^  some  on  the  s^lf.  of 
trees  that  were  cut  that  season,  und  got  leave  to  lie.  This  ^was  in 
1 808.  In  1 8 1 3 J  Mr.  Landels,  factor  on  the  estate,  gave  orders  to 
his  gardenerj  James  Goban,  who  acted,  as  for^^ter  at  the  sa^e 
time,  to  get  men  to  prune  and  weed  the  said  wood  of  Birkhill. 
James  Coban  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  j»nim^  caAie  to 
me,  begging  that  I  would,  j^vour  him  by- going  to  show  the  way 
of  pruning  oak,  with  which  I  complied,  and  went  a  part  of 
a  day  throu^  ^Hth  him ; '  and,  in  going  through,  come  to  ilie 
old  road  on  whidi  the  brush  and  rubbish  were  nearly  rot- 
ten. But  the  shoots  that  were  laid  over  with  the  weight  of 
rubbish  were  spriiigiii^  in  many  'dire^ons,  and  new  fiilises 
taking  root,  s^e  two,  and  some  three  feet  from  the  stools. 
■But,  as  there  were  some  standing  upright,  I  cut  those  that 
were  layering,  as  there  was  no  blank  near  thenu  BotJtlusi  eon- 
viuced  me  of  what  layering  could  be  brought  to ;  and,  indeed, 
in  every  plantation  ttat  I  have  pruheii,  I  see  nature  giving 
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da^  prooGi  at  h^jefing ;  and,  indeed^  ^t  the  very  place  that  I 
have  been  pmning  just  now^  there  is  a  plane  tree^  or  what 
same  ^leople  call  sjrctoiore  tree ;  and  that  -wood,  when  youngs 
isr  very  fi^fsh.  for  binding  to  answer  layering;  but  nature  has 
caused  one  of  the  lower  branches  to  layer  out  two  feet  or  better^ 
and  to  take  strong  root  in  the  ground^  stronger  than  many 
^bmts  either  you  or  I  have  seen.  I  should  be  very  happy^  when 
canvenient  for  you^  to  have  a  conversation  with  you  on  the 
layering  and  pruning.  I  am^  Mr.  Monteath^  your  most  obedient 
and  biunble  serranl;^ 

Robert  M^Farlan. 
t  -      ^        . 

It  is  plain  that,  by  this  method  of  plant- 
ing, the  fape  of  bare  rocks  and  barren  places  - 
may  be  carried  up  to  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance :  every  species  of  hard  wood  trees  wiU 
layer  in  the  manner  described,  the  beach, 
hornbeam,  aAd  laburnum  only  excepted.  The 
jMTofits  to  be  gained  by  this  method  of  filling 
up  blai;i]f;3  in- .  natural  woods,  or  converting 

them  wholly  into  oak  wood,  lands  covered 

.  » 

with.blrcht  aide;:,  i^  hazl^  juq^peq  can  pro* 
pe;rly  describfe  ;  su:^ce  it  to  say,  it  is  a  me^ 
thod  the  mofit.effectualy.mpst  permanent,  and 
the  most  lucrative,  (as  the  layer*  shoots  will 
inroduce  nearly  as  much  bark  when  the  wood 
comes  of  age  for  cuttijig,  a^  those  from  the 
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natural  stool,)  and  of  all  methods  tKe  most^ 
cheap  and  easy,  particularly  with  the  oak. 

But  let  lis  try  to  make  a  new  plantation 
in  this  way,  and  suppose  we  are  to  plant 
from  one  to  a  thousand  acres  :  for  example, 
take  one  acre ;  suppose  we  are  to  plant  it 
with  oaks,  &c.  at  forty  feet  distant,  plant' 
from  plant ;  this  requires,  on  a  Scotch  acre, 
only  thirty-four,  and  on  an  Engliish  acre, 
twenty-seven  plants;  suppose  the  soil  ex- 
tremely poor,  the  surface  rough,  and  covered 
with  whins,  broom,  heath,  or  what'  you  will ; 
now,  it  will  cost  very  little  expense  and  work- 
manship to  be  particular  in  preparing  the 
ground,  even  adding  a  little  manure,  or  burn- 
ing, &c.  as  has  been  already  recommended^ 
and  carefully  putting  in  twenty-seven  or 
thift^-fStit  plants  in  each  Acre,  and  cutting 
them  ovier  in  the  wajr  formerly  described,  one 
man  will  plant  two  acres,  with  iease,  iii  one  day, 
nay,  he  may  do  four  acres  in  one  day.  In  good 
soiT,  the  plants  are  to  be  put  in  strong,  iaa 
formerly  mentioned,  and  ev^ty  year's  groWth 
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cut  over  till  the  fifth  year,  when  each  of  them 
will  have  swollen  at  the  root  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  will,  for 
the  most  part,  by  often  cutting,  have  sent  out 
four  shoots;  these  must  now  grow  till  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year's  growth,  when,  if  care  has 
been  taken  in  cutting,  and  proper  attention 
paid  to  them,  they  will  be  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high;  they  are  then  to  be  layered  out  on 
all  sides ;  by  twice  layering,  in  the  manner 
before  described,  they  will,  in  eight  years, 
fill  up  the  whole  ground,  except  the  dia- 
gonal corners,  with  plants  at  eight  feet  dis- 
tant,  plant  from  plant,  (the  distances  re^ 
quired  for  a  natural  wood,)  and  in  four  years 
more,  say  twelve  years,  the  whole  ground  can 
be  covered  with  plants,  or  rather  trees,  of 
from  four  to  twelve  feet  high.  Should  some 
of  them,  which  may  be  the  case,  only  send 
out  two  or  three  shoots,  they  can  easily  be 
supplied  by  layering  the  side  shoots, — say  the 
collateral  shoots  from  the  layer,  which  is  easi-» 
ly  understood,  and  which  will  answer  equally 
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well, — in  the  same  way  filling  up  the  diagonal 
corners  with  the  collateral  shoots.  Thus,  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  a  plantation  can  be  rear- 
ed  more  effectually,  and  much  sooner  brought 
into  a  plantation  of  timber  trees,  by  planting 
only  twenty-seven  or  thirty-four  trees  on  each 
acre,  than  by  planting  the  whole.  If  the 
land  is  extremely  poor,  and  requires  a  new 
soil  totally  to  be  made,  plant  in  larch  firs  at 
three  feet  distant,  plant  from  plant,  between 
the  hard  wood  trees,  which  are  planted  at 
forty  feet,  and  allow  the  larch  firs  to  grow 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  as  described  in  plant- 
ing moss  lands,  which  will  completely  make 
the  soil,  when  the  firs  may  be  cut  out,  the 
hard  wood  trees  being  cut  over  the  year  be- 
fore cutting  away  the  firs,  which  should  be 
attended  to,  and  the  year  after  layer  the 
young  shoots  from  stools  of  the  hard  wood 
trees.  By  this  age  the  roots  of  the  hard 
wood  trees  will  be  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  there  will  be  little  fear  of 
four  shoots  from  each  of  them,  if  care  is  tak- 
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en  to  round  the  roots,  when  cut  properly 
clown  to  the  ground, 

I  may  here  also  observe,  that  the  growths 
or  shoots  frdni  the  layers  are  not  nearly  so 
apt  to  be  checked  by  whins,  broom,  heath, 
or  any  kind  of  rubbish,  as  the  plants  are,  as 
their  growth  is  far  more  rapid  and  strong ; 
and  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  how- 
ever poor ;  with  this  difference,  that  if  the. soil 
is  very  poor,  the  layer  must  haye  a  year  or 
twa's  longer  supply  of  nourishment  from  the 
old  stool  or  root. 

Besides  the  security  and  speed  with  which 
a  plantation  can  be  made  and  reared  by  lay- 
ering, the  saving  of  expense  ks  a  very  great 
advantage.  Suppose  an  acre  of  land  to  be 
planted  with  oaks,  at  eight  feet  distance,  it 
will  take  855  plants,  which,  at  four  shillings 
per  hundred  for  such  strong  plants,  .will  cost 
upwards  of  L.l,  14s.  per.  acre;  whereas, 
by  layering,  it  only  costs  one  shilling  and 
fourpence:  here  is  a  saving  of  L.l,  12s.  8d. 
each  acre.   The  latjour  of  planting  and  layer- 
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hig  will  bfe  about  th^  same ;  whil^  in  ^bQt- 
ing  poor  soils,  fifty  acres  out  of  eadi  htLudred 
may  require  to  be  plated  three  times^  orer. 
My  reasoil  for  putting  in  three  se^  or 
atoms  on  flat  pieceis  of  roek,  when  there  is  as 
much  natural  soil  as  will  hold  them,  or  even 
when  soil  can  be  laid  on  the  crevices  or  chinks 
of  the  rock,  will  easily  appear  to  the  reader 
to  be  that  they  can  be  layered  out  in  all  diree* 
tioni^.  When  trials  of  this  method  of  planting 
are  once  made  by  those  who  have  not  yet  at* 
tempted  it,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  immense.  Let  it  be  here 
observed,  that  if  the  plantation  is  intended  for 
trees  to  be  reared  up  to  maturity  as  a  stand* 
ing  plantation  of  hard  wood,  some  of  the 
tdp  layers  may  be  used  in  filling  up  the  dia- 
gonal corners,  as  in  this  case  sixteen  feet  will 
do  betwixt  the  trees,  and  save  the  thinning ; 
wher^s,  in  a  wood  for  coppices,  they  re* 
qtiire  to  stand  at  eight  feet.  And  wheil  the 
tree  root  or  stool  is  about  six  inches  in  dia* 
meter,  when  cut  over,  there  will  be  such  a 
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priifusion  of  shoc^  from  whenoei  the^  layers 
ate  id  be  taken^  as  that  they  can  be  layer- 
ed out  in  all  diractions.  As  no  langu^ige 
caai  properly  describe  this  method  of  layer- 
ing,.  »si  as  to  inake  it  perfectly  intelligible  to 
those  who  may  never  have  seen  it  practised, 
I  have  given  a  figure  in  another  part  of  this 
ivork,  representing  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  so  perfectly  plain  as  to 
enable  every  one  to  do  it  with  ease  and  safety. 
In  March  1822,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Wales,  which  proves 
the  fact  and  utility  of  layering  to  a  demon- 
stration, and  makes  many  very  useful  re^ 
marks  on  the  growth  of  different  kinds  of 
trees,  and  the  manner  of  pruning  his  woods 
and  plantations,  consisting  of  nearly  seven- 
teen hundred  acres,  which  letter  I  would  have 
inserted  here  at  full  length,  but  unfortun^^te- 
ly  the  gentleman  wrote  it  from  London  with- 
out adding  his  address;  and  knowing  that 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Gwyder  is  a 
large  proprietor  in  Wales,  I  sent  his  Lord- 
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ship  the  letter,  in  order  to  Jabtaiii  the  gentle- 
man's address,  that  I  might  ask  his  petmis- 
sion  to  publish  it ;  his  Lordship,^  in  Ithe  mul- 
tiplicity^ of  business  while  in  Scotland,  had 
mislaid  the  letter ;  should  it  bast  up,  howCeVeri 
before  the  work  goes  through  the  pres»s,  it 
wiir  be  added.  In  speaking  of  layering,  he 
says,  "The  only  effectual,  cheap,  easy,  and  pro- 
fitable ineth6d.of  rearing  underwood,  as  shel- 
ter for  game,  to  prevent  poaching,  is  from 
natural  oak  stools.  I  have  (says  he) ',  often 
led  out  the  young  shoots,  by  pinning  theni 
down  to  the  ground,  to  the  extent  of  a  great 
many  yards,  and  that  in  all  directions^  com- 
pletely covering  the  ground ;  which  affords 
far  better  shelter  than  hazel  or  any  pther 
kind  of  underwood ;  and,  in  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  such  of  the  aspiring  shoots  as 
have  attained  more  the  form  of  a  tree  thaii 
underwood,  I  cut  over  for  barking,  which 
brings  me  in  a  very  fair  annual  rent  for  my 
land;  and  I  have  always,  besides,  a  stock 
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of  ornamental  trees  and  un^rwood  oh  the 
grounir.  ....  .. 

We^imay  now  advance  a  step  farther,and  no- 
ticeishortly  the  belter  necsessary  for  a  plant- 
atipn,  this  having  been  so  luminously  treated 
of  by  many  authors,  we  may  be  very  short 
UjiiGfn  it ;  nothing,  however,  we  may  observe,  is 
ill  genferaLsb  prejudicial  to  treies  as  wind, 
wl»ch,  by  loosening  the  roots,  and  bending 
the  tender  branches,  stunts  them  in  their 
growth,  k^ps  them  always  low  and  stubjby, 
g,nd  sometimes  even  kills  them  altogether; 
For  this  reason,  we  always  find  that  no  si- 
tuation is  in  general  so  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  trees  in  this  country  as  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  hollow  diells  between  moun- 
tains, where,  by  the  form  of  the  ground,  they 
are  effectually  secured  from  every  storm,  and 
sheltered  from  every  tempestuous  blast ;  but, 
in  more  exposed .  situations,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  effecting  by  art  what  na-: 
ture  has  denied.  And  if  a  plantation  of  firs, 
or'  any  other  trees,  intended  chiefly  for  orna- 
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ment  or  shelter,  be  planted  on  escposM  si-^'^ 
tuations,  we  must,  if  we  would  wisli  them 
to  thrive,  fall  upon  some  method  of  pro- 
tecting them  when  young  and  tender  from 
th6  fury  of  tempestuous  winds,  otherwise 
they  will  inevitably  languish,  if  not  perish 
entirely.  The  best  method  for  effecting  this 
purpose  is  to  make  the  plantation  of  consi- 
derable extent  where  the  exposure  is  bleak, 
and'  to  plant  the  trees  at  first  extremely  close 
together — say  not  more  than  thirty  inches, 
or  at  most  three  feet  distant,  plant  from  plant, 
so  that  they  may  mutually  shelter  one  ano- 
ther from  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  and  as 
the  trees  advance  so  as  to  require  a  greater 
space,  let  the  weakest  trees  be  gradually  taken 
away  to  give  room  for  those  which  are  in  a 
more  thriving  condition.  And  here  I  would 
advise  that  the  thinning  commence  when 
they  have  attained  a  height  of  five  feet,  and 
be  gradually  carried  on  year  after  year,  till 
the  trees  arrive  at  a  height  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  when  the  thinning  should  be 


■ 
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litiiishedy  and  the  trees^  particularly  if  fixs^ 
shonAd  be  left  at  the  distance  they  ar&  to 
atand  to  be  reared  up.  The  maainer  of.  thin^ 
iiijig  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  aa 
the  plantation  being  planted  so  thid^  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  long  witJiout  being  thinned^ 
9.  mortifiattion  of  the  roots  not  only  often 
but  almost  always  takes  place ;  and  the  whole 
plantation  not  only  sufiCers  in  health  and 
prosperity,  and  becomes  stunted  in  growth, 
)mt  there  is  no  poiaeibility  of  thinning  it  af- 
terwaxds  to  keep  a  proper  crop  of  trees  upon 
the  ground.  In  all  plantations  on  exposed 
situations  of  this  kind,  I  would  recommend 
th^n  tp  be  margined  with  a  double  or  triplp 
row  of  spruce  firs,planted  in  a  triangular  forin, 
and  two  of  those  nearest  the  outside  may  be 
beaded  down  at  twelve  feet  from  the  grounds 
which  will  be  found  particularly  well  calcu^- 
Iftted  for  skreen  or  shelter,  either  for  the  iw- 
terior  of  the  plantation,  or  for  the  lands  oxi 
the  outside^  which,  if  pasture  land,  will  affbr^ 
eaMeelleut  shelter  for  live  stock,  whether  ^sheep 
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QX  cattle^  as  tke*&rs  ,thus  treated. throw  out 
lateral  braacaes  and  feather  to  the  groundt 
Allow^  me  here  to  observe,  that,  in  making. a 
plantation  in  such  situations  for  ornan^enty 
Inhere  a  variety  of  hard-wood  trees  is  re- 
quired, the  kinds  already  referred  to  >wili 
grow,  and  can  be  reared  by  frequent  cutting 
without  any  shelter  whatever.  And  here  I 
may  also  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  in 
countries  where  the  indefatigable  Sir  John 

Sinclair  and  others  have  reckoned  it  impossi- 
ble to  rear  woods  or  plantations,  or^  ti^ees  of 
any  kind,  I  can  boldly  aver,  that  in  the 
most  exposed  situation,  even  to  the  east,  and 
north-^east  winds,  by  frequent  cutting,  the  oak, 
Spanish  chesnut,  the  Scotch  elm,  ash,  plane, 
and  birch,  may  be  reared  either  for  cutting 
over  as  coppice,  which  is  the  most  profitable, 
or  for  ornament,  by  allowing  three  shoots  at 
least  to  be  reared  up  from  each  stool  after 
the  stool  or  root  has  attained  a  diameter  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  by  frequent  cut- 
tings.     Ten   thousand  proofs  of  this   kind 
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stand  on:  almost  ^  all  tfie  western  coasts  g£ 
Seotikand,  particularly  in  Argyleshire,  whei'e, 
in.  all  the  arms  of  the  sea  called  lochs^  the 
sdt  water  in  many  places,  when  the  ti^e  is 
ih^  net.  only  washes  the  roots  of  fine  heal* 
th^  tlffiving  natural  oak  stools,  but  in  gusts 
of.  wind,  which  are  frequent,  throws  the 
sjpray  amongst  them  for  acres,  yet  these 
ate  not  the  least  hurt  by  it.  Let  it  be  here 
<;arefiilly  noticed,  that  thousands  of  the  oak 
stools  I  here  refer  to  are,  on  the  shores  of 
di£^ent  arms  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  north 
and  north-east  blasts,  and  to  these  only,  being 
screened .  from  the  south  and  south-west  by 
the  hills  above  ;  and  these  stools,  after  being 
cut  over  for  several  years,  are  equally  healthy 
and  productive.  Let  none,  therefore,  pre- 
sume, to  aver,  as  has  been  done  by  many  au- 
thors, that  the  sea  air  is  prejudicial  to  the 
growth  of  trees.  What  says  a  great  author  on 
this  subject  ?— "  Every  plantation,"  says  he, 
"  on  the  western  coast,  will  be  most  prosperous 
when  sheltered  from  the  south-west/'     But 
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^rety  one  who  has  travelled  these  ooast% 
ther  by  sea  or  land,  will  say  this  is  fiAse^as 
these,  exposed  to  the  fiocitlihwest,  are  Icur 
the  most  part  most  prosperous.  I  also  boldU 
ly  aver,  that  if  the  method  I  have  laid 
dowit,  and  been  recommending,  were  put 
into  practice  in  a  proper  manner,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  rearing  oak  woods 
and  plantations  all  along  the  north  coasts. 
In  all  Aberdeenshire  and  east  of  Fife,  for  ex^ 
ample,  there  are  several  natural  oak  woodsy 
equally  good  bark  as  the  West  Higfalandi^ 
and  equally  productive  on  different  eek 
tates  in  Forfarshire,  not  &r  from  Arbroath, 
where  the  east  wind  beats  upon  them  from 
the  German  Ocean.  I  must  here  observe, 
once  for  all,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  sml, 
climate,  or  situation,  however  exposed  to 
any  wind  that  blows  in  this  country,  that  the 
hardy,  venerable,  and  valuable  oak  will  not 
grow  and  thrive  in,  if  proper  attention  is  paid 
to  the  cutting  and  dressing  of  its  roots. 
Another  very  important  and  particular  ad-- 
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vanti^  to  be  deriTed  from  frequent  cutting 
particakurly  tiie  oak^  is^  that  they  will  grow 
and  -dirive  in  the  most  exposed  situations 
wifiiout  any  shdter  whatever ;  and  this  does 
awsy  entirely  with  the  idea  of  planting 
nnraes  amoi^  oaks,  when  planted  for  natural 
or  coppice  woods,  as  by  cutting,  they  soon  gain 
the  ascendency  over  every  plant,  so  that  if  in-^ 
tended  for  an  oak  wood,  the  whole  ground 
shonld  be  filled  up  at  once  with  oaks,  without 
nurses,  even  in  the  most  exposed  places.  Tins 
is  plain  to  a  demonstration  from  many  places 
in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Argyleshire,  where 
oaks  on  the  very  tops  of  hills  from  500  to 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
equally  healthy,  produce  equaUy  good  bark, 
and  are  nearly  equaUy  productive  with  those 
in  the  vales,  although  they  are  exposed  to 
every  gale  that  blows. 

We  may  next  shortly  notice  the  manner  in 
whidi  bdts  and  stripes  of  planting,  chiefly 
intended  for  ornament,  warmth,  and  shelter, 
should  be  conducted ;  and  here  I  must  se- 
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verely  censure  my  predecessors  for  advis-*' 
ing  and  laying  off:  belts  and  stripes  of!  this^ 
kind  so  narrow.  We  can  scarcely  traveF  a  few 
miles  in  any  part  of  the  country,  witibbtbt 
seeing  melancholy  proofs  of  this.  On  ev^ery 
hand,  there  is  scarcely  a  belt  or  stripe  of 
planting  we  pass,  of  thirty  years  old  and 
upwards,  but  which  upon  inspection  will  be 
found  to  be  either  in  a  rapid  atate  of  decay, 
and  in  many  places  extirpated,  or .  present- 
ing  great  blanks  and  gaps  here  and  there^ 
through  the  whole,  and  by  no  means  serving 
the  purpose  they  were  intended  for.  This  in- 
judicious method  of  grouping  up  plantations 
of  this  kind,  which  will  only  make  a  show  for  a 
few  years  at  first,  but  never  can  be  permanent, 
should  for  the  future  be  carefully  avoided. 
It  is  well  known  that  planta^tidns  of  this 
kind  afford  excellent  shelter  for  live  stock, 
when  the  fields  around  them  are  in  pasture, 
and  also  for  the  crops;  and,  when  they  are 
judiciously  reared,  beautify  not  only  an  fs- 
tate,  but  the  whole  coilntry.     The  method 
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I : Wbiild  propose  for  rearing  belts  and  sta-ipes 
of   plantations,    jfitend^d   for  permanency, 
shelter,  and  ornament,  is  tHe  following.'    In 
the  first  place,  none  of  these  should  be  less 
than  ninety  feet  wide,  particularly  when  the 
couiitry  is  bare,  and  the  ground  cold.     In 
Other  cases,  seventy-five  feet  may  do!     Hav- 
ing laid  off  the  belt  to  the  width  intended, 
plant  a  triangular  row  of  spruce  and  silver 
firs  alternately  on  the  outsides ;  or  the  whole 
may  be  spruce,  if  the  soil  be  found  more 
suitable  for  them ';  and,  if  much  shelter  is 
wanted,  particularly  for  live  stock,  these  may 
be   headed  down,   as  formerly  directed,   at 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.    When  ornanjent 
is  the  chief  object,  allow  them  to  grow,  with- 
out heading  doWn  ;  but  a;s  the  silvers  will  live 
to  the  same  age  with  the  spruce,and  will  thrive 
on  almost  the  same  soil,  wet  only  excepted,  (on 
which  the  spruce  will  be  seen  to  thrive  better 
than  any  of  the  fir  tribes,)  I  would  recommend 
an  equal  number  of  silver  firs,  as  these  grow  to 
a  large  size,  and  are  very  ornamental  trees, 
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and  give  variety  to  the  skirts  of  the  phnta- 
tion.    In  the  interior,  plant  all  kinds  of*  haord 
wood,  particularly  those  best  suited  to  .the 
soil,   and  if  a  soil,  where  every  kilod  will 
grow,  I  would  recommend  the  oak,  Spaoisli 
chesnut,  Scotch  elm,  beeclv  and  plane^:  as 
these  wiU  grow  to  a  large  sise,  and  live  to  a 
great  age.     The  manner  of  planting  these 
trees^  in  all  such  belts  or  stripes,  should  be 
in  angular  lines.    (See  a  figure  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  showing  distinctly  the 
manner    of  planting   and    thinning    these 
belts,)   But  here  it  may  be  propel*  to  observe, 
that  the  plants  should  be  put  in  at  first  at 
four  feet  distant,  plant  from  plant,  and  the 
outside  row  four  feet  from  the  fence,  and  thin 
out  for  the  first  time  to  eight  feet,  and  the 
second  time  to  sixteen  feet;  and,  at  these 
distances,  the  triangular  rows  of  firs  may 
stand,  having  room  to  spread  out  on   one 
side,  they  will  come  to  maturity  at  this  dis* 
tance,  and  their  horizonal  branches  will  mbet 
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wHhout  hurting  each  other ;  and^  as  these 
do  not  send  out  any  large  horizontal  branch^ 
e%  like  the  oak^  &c.  they  will  not  be  injuria 
Otis  to  the  fields  on  either  side,  although,  in 
erapi  the  hard  wood  trees  in  the  interior  may 
be  thinned  out  to  twenty-^'four  feet;  but 
aU  Oiis  thinning  must  be  performed  before 
the  trees  exceed  fifteen  feet  high.  If  un-^ 
d^wood  is  to  be  propagated,  as  shelter  for 
game,  &c.  the  hard  wood  in  the  interior 
may  be  again  thinned  out  to  thirty-two  feet 
distance,  at  which  they  may  stand,  since 
at  this  distance  they  will  have  room  to  be- 
come large  ornamental  trees.  If  shelter  for 
game  is  required,  I  would  advise  this  to  be 
done  in  the  manner  formerly  advised,  by  lay- 
ering from  the  stools  of  oak  and  elm,  as  this 
will  be  profitable,  by  cutting  the  ascending 
shoots  every  twenty  years  for  barking,  as  well 
as  keeping  a  good  supply  of  underwood  for 
shelter,  &c.  If  no  shelter  for  game  is  requir- 
ed, let  the  whole  underwood  be  oak,  and  rear 
it  up  from  the  oak  stools,  to  cut  every  twenty- 
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four  years'as  coppice  for  the  bark ;  kndifhhi 
belts  are  kept  fencible,  ihdt  is,'  prefseryed  from 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  calk-  6dppice'will'  be 
found  to  pay  a  fair  anntlal'tfen^fdrthelliild ; 
for  this  method  of  rearing  Of^'iinder^Odrt  is 
as  profitable  as  coppice  for  ^ctlttitig'  and  bark- 
ing. '(See  the  Sectibn  on  Coppice  Woods  in 
another  part  of  this  work. )  If  neithfer  under- 
wood, as  shelter  for  game,  ^nbi  ciitting'for 
bark,  is  required,  the  belts  may  be  laid'b^en 
to  cattle  to  pasture  through  iherii,  in  ^ve  or 
six  years  after  the  trees  have  got  their  last 
thinning.  Observe  that  trees;  ill  belts  of  this 
kind,  should  never  be  pruned  after  they  iare 
afeoVe  four  feet  high.  Nothing'  can  be  nlt>f  e 
disgusting  to  the  eye,  than  to  see  trees  like 
poles  in  plantations  of  this  kind.*^  As  lirty 
chief  design  in  this,  as  in  the  first  edition,  is 
to  confine  the  volume  entirely  to  a  giiide  to 
the  forester,  confining  myself  to  things  niost- 
ly  new,  and  being  as  concise  as  possible,  i 
will  wave  saying  any  thittg  '^n  the  plAnliiiig 
of  land  fit  for  carrying  any 'kind  of  citopi'dr 
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any  thing  as  to  the  planting,  of  groups 
and  clumps  of  ornamental  plantations,  as 
these  have  been  luminously  treated  of  by 
men  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  who  have  trod 
the  gp>und  before  me,  and  on  which  little 
new  could  be  said. 

.  As  the  inclosing  of  plantations  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  the  rearing  of  young 
woods  and  new  plantations,  we  cannqt  pass 
it  over  without  paying  some  attention  to  the 
subject  of  inclosing.  In  most  parts  of  the 
country,  we  pass  but  cdmparatively  few  fields, 
and  still  fewer  plantations,  without  seeing 
them,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  every  animal. 
A  mock  ditch,  a  ragged  hedge,  or  a  broken 
wall,  is,  in  too  many  instances,  the  dou^ty 
barrier  to  defend  a  valuable  property  front 
the  inroads  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Although 
inclosing,  in  the  first  instance,  may  properly 
be  said  to  regard  the  proprietor  or  landlord, 
and  it  most  generally  does  so  in  the  first  erec- 
tion?  yet,  in  general,  it  is  an  article  of  great 
conciern  to  the  farmer,  as  he  is  generally  bound 
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to  keep  up  tibe  fences,  and  tibis  is  no  ineansi^ 
derable  diai^.  Indeed  I  have  often  Jmown 
tile  clause  as  to  fenccRS  being  inserted  in  the 
leases  of  fams,  to  bea  barrier  in  the  way  erf 
landlords  arid  (enttdts  cMiiftg  to^  an  a§teeocu&ttt 
as  to  their  farms,  after  every  thing  ek^  traa 
agreed  upon.  Beiftide£i,  many  broils  and  kw- 
guits  have  taken  place  between  kuDdlord  and 
tenant  as  to  their  farms,  and  allowing  tfaeil* 
cattle  to  make  inroads  into  plantations,  Sec. 
I  hav*  also  often  kn^wn  the  e^ense  of  in- 
closing deter  a  pr<^rietor  altogether  fk«in 
{)lanting.  Seeing  snch  is  the  case,  may  I  not 
be  justified  in  proposing  a  method,  by  whkh 
inclosures  may  be  effectually,  permanently, 
and  dieaply  effected?  And  hence  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  introduce  my  portable  wcsoden  pal- 
ing,  {(or  a  oompletii  des<»iptkm  ci  ifv  see 
the  FigCire  and  Plate  representing  it  in  kts 
proper  place  in  this  volume,)  whkh,  in  ipoimt 
of  cheapness,  durability,  ease  of  i^ectionjfifa- 
cllity  of  r^air,  and  elegance  of  stmoture^ 
has  not  yet,  I  am  bold  to  aver,  been  sarpaGss^ 
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ed  or  eqimlled  in  point  of  fendbig,  ^thet 
ios^ibe  interest  of  tke  landlord  oir  tenant* 

Draining  is  aho  very  essential  in  planting 
when  the  landis^  are  wet ;  and^  if  these  are 
^Voggy  or  fenny  lands,  deep  ditches  must  be 
^mt  tO'  the  bottpm  <^  the  ^prin^,  and  these 
uiastbe  of  sufficient  siae  to  lodge  the  water^ 
.1^  iflKHiei :«  rtejoommsadbd  in  m99s  tl^nds; 
but,  wh^  the  fgrpundii^  of  a  lovk^hottoiRi 
js»y  on  ihe  Aides  j)fhiUs,&e.surj^K^^ 

will  be  fsiiflgieienti  wjiwc^  hp  ^t^ 

fomrad*  with  the  plotigh*  In  c{us$s  wh^re  the 
•pbi^icaaikot  he  gptfto  (qperate^  it  n^ust  ^ 
.petfarmed  with  9*  spade*  But  f the  isi^e  ,#f 
rtbeseicsia  anly  bedeit9fniix^d)[>y  the^welfn^^ 
JUMii  deepness  of  :the^  soil*  Still  the  •  whole  .«f 
^Ihese  draias  in  plsntftttjHE^iniay>be  Mt^peo^ 
HUB  opeA^carts  can  do  no  hmai  in  a  pl^ta- 
stbn,  when  neithtir  pasture  mor  empping  is 
^taqniredy^  as«  the  pknte  aire  ,9iim;yLst0  .h@  pit 
«poni  Ae  iselion ;  and  if  hyjlftyerwig*  thftlay- 
•eI8.'oa1l;wikh  ease  be  caaxwd^getrnthi  ditflh^s 
'or  furrows. 
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OF  THINNING  AND  PRUNING  TREES  INTENDED  td  Bftf' 

NURSED  UP  TO  MATURITY.  *  •'*''^* 

Thinning  and  'pruning  trees. is  a  sabjfect 
that  has  been  variously  treated  of  by.  diiifei:4 
ent  authors.  Some  are  for  thinnings  and 
pruning  little  or  none;  othersare  for  pruning 
a  great  deal,  and  thinning  littleu .  It  woruld 
be  of  the  most  essentia  advaiitage  to  pk^Kr 
tations  in  general,  if  one  rule  could  be  layjl 
down,  and  followed  up  throughout  all  th^ 
stages  of  plantations,  with'  regard  to  their 
maAiagement  and  previmis  pkntifug;  for^  then 
it  must;  of  couri&e,  follow,  tihat  hotweyerr^hort- 
iired  one  manager  of  a  plaiitajtioiimiglM^^jlM^ 
it'behoredhifi  successor  to  follow  up  the  fw^ 
plan  that  he  had  begun,  and  so  on  in  suoo^ 
sion.  Supposing  you  have  iawplantatk>At1^ 
begin  to  look  after,  that  has  beem  plantqd*witii 
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all  kindis  ofhard  wood  and  firs,  promiscuously, 
and  where  the  plantation  is  designed  chiefly 
for  profit,  not  for  ornament,  and  the  firs  hay- 
ing been  planted  with  a  view  to  nurse  up  as 
well  as  to  shelter  the  hard  wood,  which  is  of 
great  use,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  in  situ- 
ations that  are  much  exposed,  when  the  plants, 
call  them  now  trees^  arrive  at  five  or  six  feet 
lAgh,  for' it  isrdifficult  to  say  at  what  age  of 
the  planting  this  ought  to  be  done,  as  the 
growth  will  depend  much  upon  the  situation 
and  soil;  but  at  five  or  six  feet  high,  go 
through  the  *  plantation^  take  away  every  fir 
tree  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  impeding, 
^  likely  to  impede,  the  growth,  or  overtop- 
j[)ing,  or  likely  to  overtop,  any  of  the  hard 
woods,  taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of 
firs  for  shelter,  and  particularly  on  the  out- 
sides,  or  on  those  sides  of  the  plantation 
most  exposed,  going  through  the  plantations 
regularly  every  year,  or  every   two  years 
thereafter,  and  taking  away  gradually,  as  may 
he  required,  every  fir  tree,  till,  at  the  time 


ttte  hafd  wood  trfees  aitive  «t  tibe  heijght  of 
froM  tw^elve  to  fifteett  feet,  and  tke  ttees  h6^ 
in^  of  tMi^  helgl^  tMii  oat  a^ll  the  hsttd 
Wood  trees  to  a  dkFtaiSce  of  t«a  feet  treefrow^ 
t!:^6e;  iteiting  done  tAiS  pa»t  of  tke  work* 
givtdti^llf,  till  the  trees  dtfef  artived  at  thfe 
hfeight  (rf  ffifteeii  feet,  thei^e  should  iK)t  be  a 
single  fir  tree  in  all  the  plantation.  It  will 
h0  ^bMj  uhderstbipd,  that  by  the  trees  to  b^ 
taken  away,  I  meah  nnMng  trees,  or  tree^ 
Syi  ii'aihing  tp  the  oth^s^  lutless  round  the 
outside  or  places  most  cixpdgfedy  where  they 
iftay  be  of  mb  to  sheltei*  the  interior  of  the 
]^lantatioh,  Supposing  now,  When  ypur  tretesf 
ate  at  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  you  have  a 
plkntation  totally  of  hard  wood^  and  that  toof 
df  the  tuost  valuable  kinds,  sudh  as  oak,  aiSh^ 
elm,  beech,  Spanish  chesnut,  and  plane.  I 
mention  tliese  kipd?,  not  only  as  th^  most 
Valuable,  but  as  they  will,  most  generally 
ill  groW,  thrive,  and  come  to  maturity  on  thfe' 
same  soil,  the  oak  excepted,  which  will  thrive 
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and  grow  to.  maturity  {tmonig  wb4xistone.rock9 
whBTB  there  is  hardly  any  3oiL  .pj^^Qei^ihlei 
which  caxK  he  easily  seen  in  the  nej^hbovur^ 
hoiod.of  Inyerary,  Axgyleshire,  and  in  many 
pjiaces  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  also 
on  the  face  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  such  as  on  the 
egt^s  of  Alva  and  Airthrey,  where  there  can 
be  seen  large  o^  growing  almost  out  of  solid 
rock.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the  ope- 
rations of  thinning  for  a  little,  and  say  some- 
thing of  pruning,  which  is  a  work  that  ought 
to  be  done  with  great  care  and  attention,  as 
H^uch  of  the; growth,  and  9>Lsq  the  shape,  or 
rather  the  vailijial^e  purpQ«ie&  that  a  lu^d 
wopd  t^^  may  be  made  to  answer,  depends  oi| 
\^  beiqg  :tii«ect>](sly  and  property  pruned.  In 
th)$.e9i§e.the  .iiii^libl^  prQvcj;b  will  hold  good 
-!--^  trai|i  up  a  youth  in  th^  way  he  should 
^^  ^nd.when  he  is  pld  he  will  not  depart 
frQflpt  it."--^Tr?es,  hy  proper  management 
when  very  youn^  can  be  brought  to  almost 
stnyshape^ 
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t  *  fPhe  attention  paid  to  a  pktntajlttcm,  tor  Midbu- 
viduai  trees,  when  young,  always  deteimines 
thefiitnre  prosperity  and  value  of  the  plafaoH- 
tation  or  tree,  ;   .io* 
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Supposing  you  have  a  plantation,  such  "ife 
I  have  been  describing,  in  ihe  wfty  of  thi«m 
ning,  and 'supposing  the  plants  to  have  tteen 
property  pruned  before  heitig  pat  >i Atd  ^the 
g^dtiid,  which  eight  to  be  tfhe  citsc^  and^i^ 
httW^  generally  Attended  to,  after  tli6  flr«t 
'thinni'ng,  whifeh  we  suppose  is  dbtie  when  ttte 
trees  arfef  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  go  ^over 
ihe  whole  pMnferttoii  again,  and  with  a  feiife 
prune  from  off  tlie  ash^ '  the  beech,  and  *^ 
plane,  alPsuch  stem^  aiid  shoots  As  maiy^eefe 
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tA>be  ?^atwj]ied  with  the  main  $tem»  making 
and  keepiing  the  main  stems  as  clean  as  posh 
sU^e^  and  drawing  them  up  to  a  very  small 
top,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  look  of  the  tree  ; 
still  if  it  is  a  forest  tree,  and  intended  solely 
for  profit,  the  value  must  be  more  regarded 
and  attended  to  than  the  look  of  the  tree. 
It  is  often  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
tree,  to  have  some  branches  on  the  main  bole. 
Those  to  be  left  for  this  purpose,  should  be 
such  as  will  do  least  injury  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  when  it  comes  to  be  timber ;  and 
here  I  would  recommend  to  the  forester,  to 
he  partijcular  in  his  selection  of  those  to  be  left, 
and  be  siire  always  that  those  left  be  branch- 
^that  come  out  horizoorkally  from  the  bole, 
and^flop  <^'  tfliose'  that  rise  perpendicularly 
iip  with  the  t^ee,  as  thieseh^ve  always  a  mudi 
g^ter  s\fell  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
tinake  far  more  coarse,  :aQd  often  blemished 
iimiber,  tham  the  branch  growing  in  a  direct 
lime  out  ifeom  Ul^e :  tree.  In  Qcder  to  assist 
jMranohes,  useful  for  the  health  of  the  tree^  to 
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gnitr  this  «wy,  tie  a  stone  om^  w^lit  to  iMn 
iof^  and  let  it  Ivkqg^  dowa^s^,  wMch.  will 
k«^  tlie  jroot  of  thQ  Iff^Qofat  Drom  gro^'^^g 
to  any  lasge.  siiio  with  tlie  tru^k  of  tliQ 
troe^  and  at  the  aanei  time  will  seievQibQflaiQQ 
pnipoae  in  pianping  up  i3s»:  juices  for  the 
tree's  nourisluaaeiit ;  whereas  the  luraneh  tbftft 
gcows  up»  gatheira  what  we  term  a,  cleft,  and 
lodges  wet»  &q.  betwixt  th^  txujaik.  and  the 
bfand>»  whjdli  always  rots  the  bwk»  &c.  and 
kavesa  bleniah  in  the  timhfi^  when  out  up^ 
This  is  als0^^  the  reascxa  of  what  is  called  th^ 
larh^mfs-  in  timber.  Wo  often  see  strips 
of  bai;^  in:  bowds  of  timber  whcp  out  ^^p^ 
whi^  leaves  a  holoiand  renders  the  board  us^ 
less ;  and  this  is  the  cause.from  whic^  it  pn^ 
ceeds  s  and  at  this  time*  wheo.  any  of  tif/^s^ 
hinds  jof  tMes  have  two  stems>  each  conteii^ 
iag  for  the  supeKiority,  if  it  x:an  possil;^  be 
dfme,  without  a  material  injury  to  ih»  mjUA 
stem>.itQu^t  to  be  lopped  9ff»  and  caiefuUy 
dressed  up^as  l^et  value  of  these,  trees  dep^ds 
entirely  on  the  cleanness,  stra^htness>  and' 
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ta^M^s  of  iks^  bdes  or  mam  trunks ';  tha 
T^ltbe  oi  the  iMfaofieheB^  eren  though  they  be^ 
ciSmt  iii€tt£aixabley€»6peeial}y  of  the  beeoh  and 
pki^e,  being,  in  m&ny  places  di  thk  country,; 
n«!St  «oi  nothiiig'~this  is;  the  time  then  to  be^ 
gm'to  train  up  the  ash^  the  beeeh^  and  the 
plgme,  to  be  valuable  trees.    The  ralue  of  the: 

oik,  the  elm,  and  ^mnish  cbesnut,  depend^ 
a  good  deal  on  their  being  crooked,  as  they 
af 6  all  Used  in  $hip-*building ;  and  indeed 
crooked  elm  is  raluable  for  fillies  or  treads 
for  coach  and  cart  weeels,  and  these  trees  re- 
quire a  different  treatment  in  the  way  of 
pruning.  If  you  have  an  oak,  an  elm,  or 
chtesnut,  that  has  two  stems,  as  it  were,  striv- 
ing for  tiie  superiority,  Ic^  or  prune  off  the 
sttttightest  uprfglit  growing  stem  j  and  if  a 
tree  thtft  is  not  likely  to  Jbe  of  such  value  be 
fitandling  bii  that  dide,  to  which  the  stem  left 
seenis  to  incliiieto  a  horizontal  position,  take 
aWay  the  tree,  and  give  it  every  chance  of 
growing  horizontally.  At  this  time  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  away  a  few  of  the  per- 
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pifehdJcdlar  iahoote  bff'thte  -hc^izontal  branch*  ;<^ 
and,  indeed,  if  these  branches,  which  is^onie'-^ 
times  the  case  in  these  trees,  seem  to  con-. 

« 

tend, '  take'  away  most  of  them ;  but  if  they^ 
do  not,  it  is  better  at  this  time  nbt  to^  priinfe' 
these"  trees  over  mtich,  except  the  crooked* 
shoots  on  the  horizontal  branch,  till  they  ar-^ 
rive  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  even  twenty* 
feel    By  this  time  it  will  be  easily  seen  what 
kind  of  tree  it  is  likely  to  form ;  and,  if  it 
inclines  to  grow  crooked,  lighten  a  little  the 
top  of  the  tree,  by  taking  off  a  few  of  the 
crooked  branches  on  the  straighter  side,  al- 
lowing all  the  branches  to  remain  on  the  side 
to  which  the  tree  inclines  to  crook,  to  give  it 
more  weight,  and  to  draw  most  of  the  sap  or 
juice  that  way,  and  it  will  naturally  incline 
niore  to  the  crook  ;,at  the  same  time  clear-? 
ihg  away  any  other  tree  on  the  crooked  side, 
that  may  be  apt  with  the  wind  to  whip  the 
side  of  the  tree  to  which  it  inclines  to  crook; 
also  taking  away  such  tree  of  less  value  as 


ma^fprevent  it  .frfan  i^readlog  out  Uyihe  oii^ 
si4i^  more  than  to.  tlie  other. 

'  .Jf  the  tree  be'cDii§i4erably  advaQoed^  say 
ti)  twenty  feet  or  more,  it.  should  be  observ^ 
tbiMk  ^ome  of  the  shoots  from  the  main  branch 
of  the  tree  (for  such  it  may  now  be  called) 
that/was  and  isgrowing,  and  miaintaining  a 
horizontal  position,  if  these  shoots  are  xising 
perpendicularly  from  it,  they  ought,  even  at 
this  advanced  period,  immediately  to  be. 
taken  off,  leaving  always  most  of  those  suckers, 
or  small  twigs,  on  the  extremity  of  the  branch, 
and  on  that  part  of  it  inclining  downwards, 
to  prove  the  means  of  drawing  most  of  the 
sap  to  that  part  of  the  tree,  ^nd  inclining  it 
togrow  still  more  horizontally.  By  carefully 
attending  to. these  few  hints,  in  the  way  pf 
pruning  and  training  up  trees  for  crooks,  ex- 

■  perience,  as  it  has  taught  me,, will  soon.shpw 
ycru  the.  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  I  have 
myself  tried  the  experiment  with  several  oak 
trees,  at  about  twelve  feet .  high,  that  were  a 

:  little  inclined  to  crook,  and  that  had  also  a 
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main  branch  indined  to  a  ihorizonial  posi- 
tion. In  the  coufse  of  less  than  twenty  yevcs 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seehig  some  of.  tbcise 
very  trees  grow  so  very  crooked,  that  t)ie 
branch  would  work  m  with  the  main  stem 
or  body  of  the  tree,  Xq  a  complete  kne^  cm: 
square,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
trees*  And  as  ten  trees  of  crooked  oak  is 
required  for  one  straight  one,  it  is  of  the 
most  essential  consequence  to  have  crooked 
oak  trees ;  and,  besides,  an  oak  tree  properly 
crooked,  that  will  answer  for  a  large  knee^ — 
say  the  main  branch  to  be  fit  to  work  in  with 
the  body  or  trunk  of  the  tree  without  mudi 
waste  of  wood,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
a  cleanness  and  evenness  of  contexture^ — sucb 
a  tree  is  more  than  treble  in  value  the  same 
number  of  strai^t  trees ;  and,  indeed,  knees 
of  oak  are  extj-emely  scarce  aiid  difficult  to 
be  got.  Elm  and  ehesnut  are  not  so  mudh 
used  for  knees  as  for  flooring  and  footrhioqii 
timbers  of  a  ship,  which  are  also  very  valua- 
ble.   By  carefully  attending^  to  these  hinte  a 
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great  many '  vsiluable  crooks  may  be  obtained. 
But  the  oak  is  the  most  valuable^  and  the 
forester  would  do  well  to  attend  in  particular 
to  make  these  grow  crooked  when  they  are 
to  be  reared  for  shipbuilding. 


TuUiallan,  l^th  Feb.  1824. 

SiMy't^ln  ydul*  first  edition  of  ike  Torester's  Guide>  the  sys- 
tem you  describe,  for  priming  neglected  plantations^  and  the 
mode  of  training  young  trees  intended  for  ship-buildings  are^  in 
.my.'dpinion,  doncisely  daiie.     Tbe  latter  of  which  I  hare  trited> 
and  as  yet  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  mode  effectual^  pro^ 
vided  periodical  attention  is  paid  to  the  point  of  the  horizontal 
ilieoAei/.etjMmg'oS  any  perpeadicular  shix^  of  the  'same  year's 
growth^  as  the  principal  one  growing  in  the  horizontal  direction. 
Also  until  the  unnatural  shoots^  occasioned  from  the  effect  of 
pnmngi  «3re  es^itpoted  the  bole^  whiob  pcocess  can  be  accomplish- 
ed in  three  or  four  years  subsequ^t  to  each  operation  of  prun- 
ing ;  an  instance  of  which  I  personally  performed  in  summer 
and' year  ISSlyupOD  the  estate  of  Meiklour^  {the  property  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Keith.)    I  pruned  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  oak  trees,  which  were  then  twelve  years  old,  among  whidi 
were  a  nwaber  that  their  tops  wext  growing  itk  a  hori^oiilUal  di- 
rection of  different  angles  and  corves^  and  were  pruned  accord- 
ing to  your  syiitem.    The  same  year^  in  autumn>  I  scrapied  off 
the  m^istural  shoota  upon  the  bole.   About  the  middle  cvf  August 
1822y  the  same  process  was  repeated,  which  was  easily  accom- 
plished, as  there  were  not  oiie^hird  of  these  shoots  ^t^ich  *were 
the  preceding  year.     And  tawards  the  latter  end  of  August 
1 823,  sduroely  (me  of  these  shoots  were,  te  be  seen  upon  the  trees ; 
<jil^  wfudi  were  seemed  «xtr8mely  weak,  and  dteir  points  de- 
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ca]^ed.  Also  in  all,}diids  of  prpfitable  pruning^  h^ye  fouii4  ti)at 
this  system  is  the  only  auxiliary  yet  in  practice^,  to  ^tt^n  t^ 
clean  boles,  and  wholesome  timber.  *  ,  .,. 

The  expense  of  scraping  off  these 'un^iatural  shoo|;^  (so^hkp 
as  is  intended  to  extend  the  bole  next  operati9n)  is  a  meije  trineL 
as  a  man  can  with  ease  go  over,  several  Jiundr^ds  p^df^;,  jr?^ 
vided  the  operation^is  begun  in  time^  and  aft^rwardls  j:^i^^|f 
attended  to,  before  they  are  internally  qnited  with  tlie  pr<^^^ 
year's  growth ;  andj  permit  me  to  say,  attention  to  that  on^  y^j^ 
particular  and  important  object,  is  the  only  and  effectual  altoiw 
native  to  produce  sound  and  unblemished  timber,  to  attain  S]^c|i 
must  be  a  chief  point  in  fwestry,  and  no  doubt  the  sole  design 
of  extensive  planting;  but  until  a  mode  of  this  kind,  or  soniQ 
o|;her  homogeneous  is  properly  established,  it  is  my  opinion  the 
owners  of  wood-land  cannot  enjoy  the  value  of  their  estates  i^ 
the  superlative  degree.  ^ 

Pruning  young  trees,  which  have  been  regularly  trained  fropak^ 
infancy,  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  to  displace  the  lacgoftt 
exuberant  branches,  provided  an  adequate  number  of  sm^^ 
branches  are  left  to  produce  an  abundance  of  leaves  suffieie^il;  to 
-concoct  their  juice.  However,  the  exact  nomb^^  of  brancb^,l^ 
be  left,  no  pen  can  with  propriety  determine,  nor  even  a  pj^te 
truly  represent,  &rther  than  the  position  each  lateral  ahoul^  bp^ 
placed  upon  the  bole,  when  tree&  are  found  that  will  al)ow  t^, 
proper  system  being  carried  into  effect.  But  as  instanciis;  of  thiSi 
nature  so  seldcmi  occur  in  practice,  without  trees  ^have  be^  rer, 
gularly  trained  from  infEuicy,  in  that  case,  I  presume,  ths^^th^ 
only  sJternative  for  those  who  are  unacqviAint^  with  th^  W^\ 
pordon  of  lateral  branches  requisite  for  the  future  health  fif, 
tr^l^,  should  strenuously  pay  attention  to  the  modes  adopted^j^^jK 
those  who  are  famed  in  the  profession,  btU  onl^  thoae  who  oui.by^ 
th^ 'works  produce  sound  and  unblenpshed  timber.  .  ^  ^.^ 

Early  pruning  is  recommended  by  all  recent  writ^xs,.  wi^^^ 
view  to  get  finished,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  soon  aspossi]^l^,f,^f|, 
same  principle  I  do  concur  with,  as  th^  amputating  gilaffg^^ 


«<> 
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phin<%ies  miiN  Vi6fy  iriuch  retard'" the  growtfi  as'  well  as  injure 
tTO  fiiture  liesiltK  of  young  v^orous  growing  trees,  if  the 
wounds  are  above  one  inch  diameter ;  and/  at  all  events^  priin-* 
ii^  cdioul^lllie-^binplelely  finisheid  {Except  thinning  the  tops)  be- 
fore'red  wood  h  iuto  tbe  branch^,  for  so  soon  as  it  is,  the  wound 
doe^  not  e^^rnally  unite  with  the  subsi^quent  growths ;  it  mat- 
ters l&dt  hQW  ttiticU  or  now  little  red  wood  is/  but,  according  to 
its  size,  the  gaiigr^ne  extends  either  in  small  or  lai^  wounds; 
And  no  aid  caii  prevent  its  progress  from  reaching  the  heart. 
This  may  seeni  strange  to  som&,  but,  sft^r  a  mom^iit's  reflection, 
it  iiiay  bte  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  red  wood  does  not  external- 
ly uhfte,' It  ha^y  and'  do^  iriternally  decay,  foi*  so  soon  as  a 
bitoft;}!  is  ciit wh^n  red  wood  h  intuit,  the  wonted  nourishment' 
dc^s  withdra^  t6  give  place'  fbr  corruption.  Also  all  species  of 
ti'e^s/decidubtts  osr  ^t'etgre^lfi,  ^uie' liable  to  decay  from  the  effect 
of  injudicious  pruning';  the  oak  and  elm  in  particular,  when  large 
branches  are  amputated,  after  the  trees  have  attained  to  the  size 
which  might'  be  called  timber.  'Neither  does  the  white  or  sap 
w6od  unite  after  the  fl^s  ire  did,  on  account  of  thie  wound  being 
so  long  expcfe^d  tt>  the  inclettiency  oif  the  weather,  and  having 
li^f  the  btr6flg  deincjnting  jtiiceof  $1  vigorous  sapling. 
"'IWiat'thave  said' Regarding  the  system  of  training  young  trees 
iri  g^eral,  ihteridfed  fdr  timber,  may  suffice  for  the  intelligent 
td  make  farl3lfer  ilnprovemfentsl,  and  a  track  for  the  yet  illiterate* 
to  |>u*sue ;  in'  th6  hope  of  which,  'permit  me  an  observation  or 
t^o  upon  the  system  of  pruning  neglected  plantations  and  trees. 
HdtmeVer,  at  preseAt,  to  attempt  a  full  detail  upon  that  part  of 
f^e^ing,  would  b^  superfluous,  as  just  reasons  could  be  produ- 
ced td  fill  the  sheets  of  a  quarto  volume,  m  respect  to  the 
defect  of  timber  occasioned  by  the  various  injudicious  modes 
of  pruning,  &c.  Therefore,  I  will  solely  confine  myself  at  pre- 
sent to  one  very  particular  mode  of  pruning  neglected  planta- 
tiohS;  above  twenty  years  old,  or  after  the  trees  are  so  large  that 
the  timber  is  useM.  The  general  system  too  frequently  prac- 
tl^!^;  seenm  n6t  altogether  to  eif^ct  the  design  of  its  origin  ;  »nd, 
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should  I  be  a»ked  tike  teaaon,  the  vq^y.  wmM  be,  liecviaft  it  4e^ 
not  produce  sound,  but  blenusbed  timber ;  the  venly  id  it  uMie 
can  contradict,  as  witnesses  are  in  every  phintatkin»  and  ufoii 
every  tree  without  exception,  where  that  mart  honiUe  .j^ai^tioe 
of  amputating  hrgjs  branches  was  aUowed.  I  gniA*  that  i^on 
young  healthy  trees^  these  wounds  nay  cover^  (provided  a  grsat 
number  aie  not  cut  off  at  once,)  and  ta  all  OKtenifil  appeoR^pie* 
the  timber  perfectly  sound,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  Mid  those 
who  imagine  so,  are  only  deoeiTiBg  themselves ;  to  prove  tkci 
verity  of  it^  uncover  a  wound,  the  dismal  catastrophe  wi)I  ap* 
pear.  Among  the  many  of  these  illiterate  practices,  so  previ^Ie|i|j 
I  shall  only  point  out  two  instances  whkh  occurred  i^n  estates 
adjoining  the  one  formerly  mentioned.  In  the  year  1815  a  great 
number  of  hedge-row  trees  were  jHruned,  (principally  oak^  ebD> 
and  ash,)  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  taU  dean  bobs« 
the  wounds  were  in  size  from  three  to  nine  inches  diame^^ 
and  at  this  time  not  one  of  liiese  wounds  is  healed  ov^,  also 
what  is  worse,  tHe  boles  are  completely  covered  over  with  un^ 
natural  wood  or  shoots,  the  top  of  the  trees  are  in  a  languish- 
ing state,  being  robbed  of  their  due.  In  the  year  1822  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  felled,  which  I  examined,  and  those  which  hud 
large  wounds  scarcely  a  sound  foot  was,  eiceptiiig*  die  lover 
part  of  the  bole,  where  no  branches  were  pruned  off.  Another 
instance  I  remember  of  being  done  in  the  year  1819 ;  the  treea 
were  of  the  same  kind^i,  and  pruned  like  long  poles,  with  9k  mop 
on  their  tops,  and  are,  in  every  respect,  &st  approaching  the  state 
of  the  former. 

Having  seen,  and  by  experience  felt  the  evil  resulting  from 
such  injudicious  mans^ment,  I  have  tried  a  system  of  pruning 
which  appeareth  to  be  better,  adapted  for  redakphig,  n^ected 
plantations  or  trees,  than,  any  one  system  yet  put  into  practice* 
or  ever  can,  while  the  system  of  amputating  huge  branches  ex- 
ists. 

1^^,  Prune  out  the  small  exuberant  branches  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  but  so  as  not  to  injure  its  natural  figure,  if  in  case  it  is  not 


\i9p  hea^ri  .JHil  »oi>  m>  pr^tBee  cui  any  braadvubove-oBe  ineh 
fUaineter^  excepting  dead  ones^  which  the  tree  must  be  com- 
^plbtefy  cleaned  of. 

^-  ADfcer  the  tpp  is  lightened^  prime  all  the  r«iimini«g  bnnchea 
lipon  the  tree  in  every  respect  the  same  as  pruning  young  trees 
'^  the  saAieeffiae  and  speeiefir ;  and  be  particular  to  prune  off  all 
-flPBtatt-fuuKitaxal  twigi,  either  i^n  the  bole  or  branchea,  m  fitr 
■m  they  are  pruned  out^  or  can  reach;  and^  to  finish  the  tree  oom- 
^et^^  all  moasf  liioold  be  scraped  off^  whiefa  nan  be  done  for  a 
atere  triie^  an  active  boy  can  da  the  operaticm  well^  and  as 
ftst  as  one  man  can  prune. 

I^aning^  aeeordiog  to  this  method^  will  n*t  l^igti^^  the  bole 
fiivther  than  nature  has  detamined ;  however^  the  re<dauaing  of 
selected  plantations  or  trees^  according  to  this  method^  will 
aktraya  produee  sound  tiaiber>  which  adls  at  aU  times  at  full  va- 
lue^ 

I  am. 

Sir, 

Your  laost  obedient  Servant^ 

Alex.  BtxcKUAht: 

To  MH.  ^.  MONTBATH, 

Wood-^Surve^or,  Stirling, 

The  «bove  letter  is  quite  to  the  point  as  to 
pf  Qfiiog,  which  I  trust  is  apology  euou^  for 
its.  insertion. 

v. 

To  r^urn  to  ash,  bec^^h,  and  plane, -^the 
$aeie  method  as  is  used  in  pruning  them  at 
five  feet  high,  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  car- 
ried on  until  the  trees  shall  have  arrived  at 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high ;  taking  cme 
to  train  them  up  to  grow  as  clean,  straight^ 
tall,  and  with  as  few  branches,  in  theii^'maiit 
trunks,  as  they  possibly  can  be  reared  JwiAh  4 
as  their  value,  either  for  machinery  W'liwti 
bandry,  depends  an  their  being  stnighifc^aiid 
free  from  knots,  and  beech  in  particular  for 
ships'  keels  and  planks  ;  therefore  thdfe 
should  be  no  pruning  allowed  on  trees  after 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high; 
Indeed  the  sooner  the  operation  of  pruiiing 
i)s  finished  the  better,  becaui^  when?  dohe 
(though  sometimes  neoessary)  when  the  trees 
are  arrived  afe  an  advanced  age,^  and  ey^kk 
done  in  the  best  and' most  careful  ihann^r 
possible,  it  not  only  has  a  tendency  to  lAjiiiise 
dhe  growth  of  the  tree,  but  it  also  leaves 
blemishes  in  ^  it;  which,  thou^  apptitreiiikly 
healed  up,  and  the  tree  looks>  welly  and<hiu^ 

rid*  thief  least  appearance  df  any ^  Uemish, 

■ 

^e^  cut  up  by  the  tradesAian  aftei^,ueh(lw6 
blertiisHes,  altogether  tiriforeriefenHthen  thettlPfe 
Wai^growing ;  aild » entirely  owing  to*  bad  >6r 


hht  pmuamg,  .  iviudi  reiidets  the  timbw  lai 
such  t  a  tree  almosrt  useless.  The  pmioing 
shotdd,  therefore^  foe  done  when  thb  tree  is 
yQxmgyaxid  taken  close  in  to  the  int^ior  of 
therfoark^  with  a  very  sharp  instrument ;  and 
taMii^- particular  care  not  to  hurt  or  injure 
any  4»f  the  hark  but  where  the  branch  is  cut 

'  If  a  large  branch  requires  to  be  taken  off 
dtiy«teee»  whidi  may  be  the  case  if  the  brandi 
b7d«d ;  «„pp.«/g  this,  it  is  better  to  t.k« 
off  the  branch  rather  than  to  let  it  rot  off» 
for  4he&  it  generally  leaves  a  wound  in  whidi 
tbe'wHtor  lodges ;  and  conisequently  leaves*  a 
UemiA  Jhti'  the  trunk  of  the  tree«  In  taking 
itr^off^  saw  it  about  dght  or  ten  inches  from 
tiie  trunk ;  sawing  it  first  so  far  through 
fttimikhd  und^  side,  and  in  sawing  it  iroiak 
nbo^e^  4h6' weight  of  the  brandh  wilL  cause  »it 
to  givte^'  way  before  it  is  quite  cut  through, 
without  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  txee  by 
^vdtilig.  On  the  other  hAnd,  if  at  first  cut 
ok^.  to  the  trunk  it  would  split  down^ « at 
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i&y  Ate  it  would  tear  the  bark  fran  tlii^ 
body  of'  the  tree,  and  of  course  very  mudk 
injure  it  Besides,  if  eut  close  to  the  i]»c^ 
at  first  the  weight  of  the  hranch^  although 
it  was  tso  far  eiit  below  to  save  s^^ttii^ 
would  leare  small  rents,  which  tlie  hnk  of 
the  sun  would  open,  so  as  to  receive  wates^ 
and  consequently  very  materially  injure  the 
tree. 

In  the  event  of  cutting  the  bctnch  twie^ 
the  se<;ond  cutting  of  it  prevents  all  mk,  and 
when  cut  off  with  the  saw,  ought  to  be  cttesntd 
up  with  a  diarp  instrument  to  prevent  tvater 
frmsk  lodging  in  it;  and  a  little  balsam,  sm^ 
aa  recommended  in  the  section  on  the  di^efisiat; 
q£  trees  in  this  work,  q>read  over  it,  whidh 
greatly  prevents  either  the  sun  or  the  wet 
from  proving  injurious  to  it.  But,  unless. in 
cases  of  a  very  particular  natuiie,  ^large 
/brandies,  as  I  have  said  before,  should  not 
•be  cut  off. 

-  We  shall  leave  the  subject  of  pruning, 
^d^retum  %o  thinning,  as  in  page  76.  Suppeee 
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tk»  plftiltatioii  ifi  totelly  of  haitl  t#oods»  of 
^bove  fifteen  feet  high,  ttncl  after  flie  opera- 
tion 6i  pruning^  for  at  least  one  year,  of  «uch 
as  ireqmred  pruning,  was  finished,  it  wiU  he 
ptGpet  to  thin  them  gradually  ye&r  after  yeatv 
tt&d  ti>  ttke  away  in  Br  regular  manner  those 
tt^im  more  espeeially  that  ai^e  not  thriving^ 
and  are  1(he  most  unlikely  to  beeome  valiia^ 
ble  ;  and,  at  the  same  tiitte,  to  endeavour  to 
kee^  l^e  i^inaitimg  tre6s  as  regulto  as  poB^ 
sible,  in  order  to  have  a  complete  erop  itpon 
the  grouhd.  This  mode  of  thinning,  or 
weeding,  must  be  careiiilly  attended  to,  so 
^not  to  make  gaps  or  blanks  in  the  plan^ 
ing;  and  particularly  at  suchi  plaeeS'Of/'the 
plantation  as  are  much  exposed,  keep '  the 
tirees  there  always  a  little  closer  or  thicker 
On  the  ground. 

The  manager  or  forester  need  not  be  told, 
that  the  thinnings  will  now  be  coming  to  be 
of  some  value  ;  and  if  to  be  sold  in  whatever 
way,  they  ought  always  to  be  ait  down  either 
by  or  under  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
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per«0ii  to  i¥)M)kn  iheeam  pf  A]ip  ftaiAaticiiit^ 
i$  aatjH^d ;  ^nd  he  Ought  40  tai:£^pa(f|loib-p 
Jbar  .c9^e,th|tt,  in  €;ii|^tiiDg  .thei  tRees  ^to<t;4|e;d 
taki^n^oiit,  Iva  does  not  alloiii^  .tiiieia  eyenriSQ/ j 
]ni)dh:as  tc> fall  lOii  those  ij^teud^d  t^^fa/tm^^r 
beoftuse  althpugh  little  too*.  no  dwnage^  Hift}^  ter » t 
doii§  appapcently;  tQ^ihe  standii]^  trde^  -yefe  ilr{  r 
has;; a, tendency, to  iQOlse.  it  AtthgiToot^  awl  ' 
Ihefl^y  hswfft  'it§  groit^k.  >    Thn^^  ihy  oavrying  • 
cmthQ  9f|sr^tioiii  of  thimung  |]>  a^igraAual 
maimer,  At  wUl  ^ow  and  th^^  *afi  the  thin- 
nin^  dre  becpming  .in0re  iaxud  more  valuably 
be  Ixrinpag  in  a  considerable  sum  to  the  prp^ 
pctetor ;.  and  this  opeiation  must  be  carried 
on  as  need  squires,  till  the  trees  are  itoffi 
thirty  tO;  forty  years  old,  and  at  this  time  4he 
plajfitation  should  be  Inrought  to  such  a  stale 
of  perfection,  that  tlie  trees,  (if  ash,  beech,  or 
plajQtetr^e,)  should  be  at  least  from  twenty  to    - 
t w^ty^fiy^  feet  fram  eaoh  other.     If  tb^  •  * 
pUintiition  is  tobe^  converted  into  a  grove  of^^ 
trees  for  ornament,  and  to  bepasta^ed'Undee^^^  ^ 
and  amongst  them,  tl^^  tshoold-  be  /  ihintte^<^*  ^ 


o«kito4ialid  at  a  diBtanee^df  thftr<^-ib<ir  feigt^  . 
t£«r>&(lii|  trte*;  iMcb  if  4mki9,  elms^  or  dienArats, 
faeiiigafoofeedU>rldrge  topp^  trees^frtttn  twent 
t^i^Tjet^lbo  tluityr&uti  feel  fvom  each  other, 
aotocdki^aS'the  txipsttf  <the^tree6iare  in  ex-^  ' 

tevt^^^^^^^^iv'^Q'"^^'™ 

the  t(^  (Of'^tba  trees,  in  order  to  keep  them  - 

it^atk  hurting^  'toe  anothei?,  and  not  at  all  by  >  ^ 

theHt«ot8,'  supposing  thtim  forest  trees  td  "be ' 

rean&dbiefly?f<^j(iralue..'  Having  pimseeded 

so  far  in  thinning  6r  weeding  the  number  4f  > 

trees  now  remaining  on  the  grounds,  they  * 

may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  they  are  60 

years  old,  and  then  thinned  out  to  35  feet  } 

distant.  ,  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  still 

too  many  for  a  crop,  that  is  to  say,  more^- 

than  the  ground  wiU  carry ;  but  it  may  be 

observed,  thAt  trees  are  liable  to  many  acei^  < 

dents^  both  by  wind,  lightning,  &c.  &c.  so  '' 

that!  making;  this  allowance  it  will  be  hedes^ 

saiy  ta  keep  them  a  little  plentiful,  rather  ^  ; 

than:have  them  tpo  much:  thinned,  and  have  •  * 

thereby  but  a  scanty  crop.     It  will  be  here 
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observed,  ihsd'Ihave,  fttt  bloiig,  'bd6li*cbfiMi^ 
during  a  pls^Utioii  plauited  chiefly  M  pM»i 
fit,  not  for  omatAi^t,  and^the  planter,  t»  2ii 
le^t  the  person  itho  b^n  to  tt*aiii  it'  ti{i^ 
when  the  trees  were  five  or  six  feet  high,*'SliH 
eotatinued  to  train  tfp,  oi*  at  leak  1^  etiXM 
rales  are  still  to  be  fbllowed  up.  >  Att&w  mi 
to  say,  that  the  proflls  and  advantage  ftofll 
a  plantation  trained  u^  in  thia  way  will  be 
immense,  b6  is  shown  in  a 'following  part  of 
this  book. 


■MM«(f    ee 


,  SECTION  IV. 

OF  NEGLECTBD  PLANTATIONS* 

It  is  now  necessary  that  something  should 
be  said  of  the  thinning,  pruning^  &c.  of  ne- 
glected plantations,  of  which  there  are,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  a  great  many  in  this  country,  ne- 

2 


r 


g|a0(^,«i^er  ffcma  want^f  dboly  co&sider*- 
ing  the  profits  that  may  be  derived  icaat 
them,  if  e^en  yet  attended  to»  or  from  an 
qamion  that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
money  laid  out  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
the  thinnings,  even  for  some  years,  will  iKit 
pa}f  the  ^penses.  It  is  a  pity  there  should 
be  any  iobstade  in  the  way,/ and  I  hopei 
through  timc^  tbey  will  all  be  removed. 

Supposing  now,  you  have  a  plantation  ta 
begin  tOj,  thttt  has  b^n  planted  perha|)s  twen^ 
ty  or  thirty  years  ago»  less  or  more,  and  sup^ 
posing  an  axe  never  had  been  used^  or  any 
thing  dooe  to  it  in  the  way  of  training  up^  it 
matters  not  what  has  beeoi  the  design,  whe« 
ther  it  was  intended  to  be  all  hard  wood,  all 
firs,  or  paprt  of  all  kinds,  you  must  now  con* 
sider  the  crop  that  is  on  the  ground,  or  what 
is  likely  to  be  a  crop,  and  go  over  it^  and 
carefully  mark  out  for  standings  to  the  best  of 
your  judgment.  And  here  much  caution  is  to 
he  used  in  marking  those  trees,  whether  hard 
wood  or  firs,  th^t  are  most  likely  to  arrive  at 
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laoi^uiiity;  and  havaup^  done.so,  imin^diatdy 
^  abcmt  thinning  out  a.  very  >£efy  of  \h/^ 
worgt  of  all  kinds  as  they  coinein  the  way,; 
at  the  same  time  pruning*  as  you  go  aloii^ 
those  hard  wood  trees  which. you  inten44p 

If  the  planting  is  very  thick  and^^ose^  yjm 
]!PQUst  not  thin  it  above  half  what  yon  a|ce  eq^ph 
yinced  it  requires  at  first,  bec^ipse  if  the  air 
is  suddenly  allowed  too  free  amission,  it 
will  rather  injure  than  benefit  the  plantingi 
by  stunting  the  trees  in  their  growth,  &c.  ; 
and  more  particularly  so,  if  the/plantiQg  bq 
much  exposed.  I  knew  a  plantati<m  on  the 
estate  of  Dunnij^ace,  in  Stirlingshire,  that 
had  been  over^  thinned,  after  it  had  attained 

a  considerable  age.  The  reader  will  be  pleas- 

« 

ed  to  observe,  that  the  plantation  referred  to 
was  not  badly  thinned,  for  want  of  jsikill,  as 
the  whole  was  intended  to  be  cut  in  course, 
and  the  worst  trees  were  taken  always  fir^ 
away  ;  still  it  shows  the  inipropriety  of  it\j^- 
diciously  thinning  a  neglected  fir  plantation. 
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b^re  it'  could  be  planted  up  again.  In  the 
Winter  of  1814  the  wind  struck  in  upon  it, 
and**  in  cme  night  rooted  up  almost  every  tree^ 
l«kving  only  about  fifty  or  sixty  standing,  on 
ah  *e5ttelit  of  nearly  five  acres  of  ground.  '  As 
the  trees  were  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  the  desolation  was  tremendous,  and 
even  the  expense  of  clearing  the  ground  wa* 
very  great,  in  consequence  of  tlie  large  size 
of  the  roots  turned  up  with  the  ti^ees.  I 
could  mention  matiy  other  cases  of  a  similar 
nature  that  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
Vatioh. 

"  Iri  a  plantation,  therefore,  of  this  kiiid,  I 
ifeUld  recommend  pruning  rather  thdn  thin- 
ii¥^,  so  that  after  having  given  it  a  very 
iSfcanty  thinning,  let  it  be  all  properly  pi*Un- 
Mi 'and  ih  this  t^ase  great  care  should'  be 
tkkeii  nolf  tif  cut  aU  the  branches  or  shoots 
f^tti'dfftbfe^iruhk  or  body  of  the  tre^  too 
Miiyfi/  bui  to*  thin  or  lighten  the  tops  very 
c^MMcierabiy,  1^0  i  as  they  may' not  be  left 
tft'  *Mf  ^op  ^ekryi  which'  is  a  great  m ean  of 
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making  them  not  only  easily  blown  down,  tmi 
also  easily  shaken  with  the  wind^  so  that  al- 
thongh  not  blown  entirely  down,  they*  are 
apt  to  lose  their  growth,  if  not  altogedier,  for 
at  least  several  years.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
seen,  that  thinning  very  sparingly  at  first, 
and  gradually,  as  the  trees  begin  to  take  liew 
hold  at  the  root,  is  necessary.  After  having 
pruned  the  whole  in  this  way,  not  to  destroy 
the  look  of  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  as  much 
as  possible  to  lighten  it,  it  should  remain  in 
this  state  for  at  least  two  if  not  three  yeariss, 
when  the  operation  of  thinning  ought  to 
commence,  and  be  carried  on  gradually  till 
finished,  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in 
Section  II.  page  78,  but  with  more  caution, 
taking  care  to  give  those  that  you  intend  to 
train  ijp  to  maturity,  always  time  to  fix  at 
the  root,  so  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  high 
winds,  at  least  in  large  numbers,  for  it  is  al- 
most impossible  but  some  will,  in  a  plantar 
tion  of  this  kind,  be  blown  down.  Endea- 
vour always  to  keep  the  ground  as  regularly 
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£4(1  {IS  poMihie  <tf  the  most' iralual)lie  ttaes^ 
p^tifl^rl)^  when  you  h«?e  a  choiee.  At  aU 
^YAQ|;si,;^deayoux  to.  train  up  such  tieesi  as 
y^Jhiatr^  <m  the  ground,  that  you  thank  i» 
9«(^4^rec^  .thxiyin^  and  by  no  meem^  cot 
out  and.  mike  groat  Idanks,  as  some  have 
^Siggest^.  to  be  done,  and>  say  th^  replaoe 
tfe^m  with  n^w  or  young  plants.  In  sudi  a 
q9^e  I  WQuld  af^ly  the  old  Scotch  proverb^^ 
"^Tou  will  lose  bundles  gathering  straws ;"  for 
e^;p^T}ig^fffi0  has  told  me,  that  for  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  you  will  lose  your 
plants  and  the  expense  of  cutting,  Stc. 


SECTION  V. 


OF  FIR  PLANTATIONS. 


As  to  plantations  consisting  wholly  of  fir,  a 
considerable  diiference  of  opinion  has  and 
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does  exibt.  Same^and  indeed  a  ^€at  many 
are  not  for  thinning  at  all ;  henpa  they  say 
fijTS  always  thin  tiiemaelves,  foeoanse,  when  too 
elpse  pressed,  those  that  are  most  thrivitig 
soon  overtop  those  that  are  not  so  thriring, 
and  by  this  means  they  soon  kill  them,  so 
*  that  a  plantation  composed  entirely  of  fins, 
does  by  degrees  thin  itself,  'and  should  be  al~ 
lowed  to  do  so.  Others  again  say,  that  fir 
plantations  should  be  both  thinned  and  i|run. 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  plantations. 
My  own  opinion,  Jiowever,  is,  that  a  planta- 
tion composed  entirely  of  firs,  and  planted 
with  a  view  to  and  for  profit,  should  be  re- 
gularly thinned,  though  not  to  such  a  degree 
as  hard  wood,  because  the  purpose  for  which 
fir  is  applied,  requires  the  trees  to  be  perfect- 
ly straight,  and  as  clean  and  as  free  from 
knots  as  possMe  ;  and  as  their  value  chiefly 
depends  on  this,  it  certainly  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  the  chief  object  in  training  them  up 
for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  when  trees  in  a 
fir  plantation  arrive  at  the  height  of  five  or 


»■ 

idiihkiightt^betk^iAifminiy  a;ncijthirt)yfeetfi 
iuai/oiifiBhisiiaetie  die;  pkntdtion  oughtto  faar^ 
biehngiiidaiall5rtisar^  tbiim^,  that  tlie  tre^ 
sdiaUftDdb  siband'ii^edT6r  dian  twenty  feet  f^ihA 
eadh  lothfer^  if  ookiixiaa  Scotch  spruce  oi"  sily^r 
fibs  ;!ta]id,  hasvmg  a  fit  pl^^ntation  thinned  td 
this  distance^  wheift  the  trees  are  from  twcml^ 
toi  thirty  feet^Mgh,  ii  i$hoiiM  never  be  tcWteh-^ 
ed  in'  the  way  of  thinning,  but  left  th  ifeel£ 
At*  thi»  distance,  there  is  'plenty  of  rooto  f  eif 
tbem  to  grow  large,  i^traight,  -and'  t^U,  the 
only  prdpferties  that  can'  fee'  possessed  by  A 
comsaon  Scotch  spruce,  or  silver  fir. 

If  ^  the  plantation  consists  totally  of  larch 
firs^  they  oiight  to  be  kept  a  little  closer,  par- 
ticularly on  the  outskirts  of  the  plantatioiH' 
as  ^  they' raequire  more  shelter  than  the  edm^" 
mdniSeotdiiirs ;  at  evfen  where  there  is  a  mix- 
ti^ne/if  .much  thinned,  the  larch  gf ows  very 
cffmkeAi  whidi  raiders  it  of  less  vitlUe,  lihleite 
wbeB  it  is  to'.)ie  lised  in  ship-buildings, ^hlch 

M 
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ha?  pot  j^  become  generals  though  it  is  a 
^^nd,  of  wqq4  w?11  suited  fo?:  that  puirpose.  4 
plo^ntation  i^holly  of  larch  fir;;  should  not  be 
tl^inqed  put  to  more  than  fifteen  feet  tree 
from  tree,  if  they  are  to  be  reared  up  to  ma- 
turity. 

Nq  specie^  of  fir  tree  what«y^r  should  be 
pnwed^  because  in  pruning  they  bleed  bo 
WWli^  that  it  very  materially  injure?  the 
^Qwth  of  the  tr^e,  when  the  branch  taken 
pff  is  ^1  a  thriving  state.  I  have  often  knoiwn 
fir  trees,  ^er  being  pruned,  stand  stilly.  an4 
lipt  grow  one  inch  for  five  or  si^c  ye^xs;  so  that 
J  cpnsider  thp  pru^ng  of  healthy  branches 
of  fir  trees  as  injurious  to  their  growth,  a^d 
in  n^y  opinion  it  should  never  be  done.  But 
Yi}X!^n  a  branch  on  j^jiy  kind  of  tree,  but  more, 
<^§p^ci^y  2^  fir  tre^  begins  to  4ec?^y  or  rpt, 
\t  ;f)^auld  immediately  be  taken  ofi*  dose  to 
1^p^\ff}\^  qi  tl>g  jtree,  as  fornie^ly  adv«te4  be- 
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esmse  if  permitted  to  rot  ot£,  though  it  he  only 
a  HDiall  brtoch  of  a  fit  tree,  it  always  leave;? 
a  hole  in  the  trunk  wherd  it  comeis  Ofi"  froitt 
it.    And  although  this  hole  soon  fills  up,  m^ 
does  not  in  the  fir,  as  it  may  in  a  haxd  wood 
tree,  lodge  water,  so  as  to  injure  the  maan 
body  of  the  tree,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  black 
mark  ;  which,  if  it  ever  grows  into  a  knot, 
will  be  seen  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down 
and  sawn  into  boards.     And  a  knot  in  a  fir 
ipee^  irom  a  brandi  that  has  been  allowejd  to 
rot  off,  vis  always  loose  when  it  eomes  into 
the  hands  of  the  tradesman;  in  the  working, 
the  knot  conies  out,  and  leaves  a  hole  in  the 
board,  so  that  it  frequently  happens,  that  af- 
ter having  undergone  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  workmanship,  it  is  rendered  useless ; 
whereas,  if  the  branch  is  pruned  off  close  to 
the  bole  of  the  tree  before  it  be  quite  rotten, 
if  it  does  leave  a  knot  in  the  tree  (but  fre- 
quently, if  the  tree  stands   a  considerable 
time  after,  it  does  not,)  it  will  always  be  a 
firm  knot,  and  will  by  no  means  come  out, 
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even  though  sawn  out  into  boards  half  an 
inch  in  thickness;  so  that  to  cut  off  carefully 
^e  dead  branches  from  the  fir  tree  is  of  very' 
material  service  to  them  in  point  of  value ; 
l3ut  do  hot  cut  off  living  healthy  branches  of 
any  kind.  ^ 


Neglected  Fir  Phntatiom. 

If  a  fir  plantation  has  been  neglected  till 
it  has  arrived  at  twenty  ar  thirty,  or  even 


*  Here  I, beg  leave  to  mention  again  the  gentleman's  letter 
from  Wales ;  he  seems  to  have  given  the  first  edition  of  the 
Forester's  Guide  a  review ;  and  when  he  writes,  he  says,  '^  Yonr 
little  manual  is  just  now  before  me."    And  the  only  plaioe  he 
differs  from  me,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  his  own  words,  is, 
"  You  are  quite  wrong  as  to'  not  pruning  of  ^t  trees.     I  hav* 
pruned  fir  t^es  of  every  description  in  the  plantations  on  my 
estate  ;  and  I  find  the  trees  much  more  healthy,  and  thrive  bet- 
ter, than  when  left  to  nature's  pruning.     The  rosin  that  emil» 
from  the  wound  acts  as  a  salve,  and  soon  heals  it  up ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  timber  will  be  found  perfectly  sound 
when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  workman,  provided  always 
this  is  done  when  the  trees  are  young.     I  take  especial  care  to 
see  that  all  my  trees  are  pruned  with  the  hand-knife ;  and, 
when  out  of  tlmt  reach>  I  never  allow  any  pruning.' 


t> 
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forty  years  of  age,  if  the  soil  be  good,  and 
the  trees  have  taken  a  good  hold  of  the  earth, 
it  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  give  it  a 
little  thinning,  but  to  do  it  in  a  very  sparing 
manner  ^  but  still,  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
do  it  a  little,  and  especially  in  those  places 
where  the  plantation  is  most  sheltered.  But 
if  the  soil  be  rocky,  and  the  roots  running 
mostly  on  the  surface,  (which  is  often  the 
case  with  the  larch  fir  in  particular,)  it  ought 
hardly  to  be  thinned  at  all ;  and,  in  this  case, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  allow  a  fir  plantation 
to,  thin  itself,  if  it  cannot  be  done  without 
the  risk  of  trees  not  only  being  blown  down, 
but  loosened  at  the  root  by  the  wind,  which 
is  almost  as  injurious  to  the  trees  as  being 
completely  blown  down.  But  in  every  case 
where  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  plantations 
of  fir,  as  well  as  of  hard  wood,  should  be 
thinned;  because,  if  properly  attended  to,  the 
trees  will  make  more  progress  in  two  years 
the  one  way,  than  in  three  the  other.  The 
thinningp  also  will  pay  much  more  than  the 
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expenses,  and  ultimately  the  cr&p  on  tibe 
ground  will  be  made  to  thrive  much  better, 
and  be  of  more  valuei. 


tt 


SECTION  VI. 


OF  NATURAL  OAK  WOOD. 


In  the  section  on  valuitig  natural  oak  woods, 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  thein  are  par- 
ticularly pointed  out.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  be  said  here  in  entering  upon  the  subject; 
in  that  respect,  is,  that  no  kind  of  creeping 
l^hatever  will  pay  the  pi*6prietor  better  than 
a  crop  of  natural  oak  coppice  wood,  to  cut 
trrery  twenty  or  twenty-four  years.'  A  crop 
<tf  wheat  is  the  only  thing  that  ift  said  to  pay 
the  agriculturist,  extravagantly,  so  to  spettk, 
a)id  this  is  said  to  be  so  abundant  in  s&me 
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places,  when  the  land  is  tery  good  and  well 
manuried,  as  to  produce  sixteeii  bdU$  yft 
acre ;  and  this^  supposing  the  average  price 
at  two  pounds  per  boll,  is  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  pounds  per  acre.  But  it  will  be  observ- 
ed, there  is  to  be  deduc^ted  from  this  the  ex- 
pense of  seed,  labour,  and  manure,  which  wiU 
cost  at  least  seven  pounds  per  acre ;  and  the 
ground  or  field,  however  good,  before  it  caii 
carry  a  crop  of  wheat  to  this,  or  nearly  to  this 
degree^  must  be  a  year  at  least  in  fallow,  then 
you.  have  only  L.82  for  two  years  crop^  which 
bnAgs  it  down  to  L.  16  annually ;  we  nuirt  di^^ 
duct  the  Lb7  ofiP  the  L.32^  which  brin^  it 
down  toL^S^^being  only L ,12^  10s.;  from  which 
we  must  Also  deduct  the  labouring  of  the 
fallow,  which  we  may  only  call  10& ;  again, 
for  cutting  down  the  crop,  gathering  it  iit, 
thrashing,  «nd  taking  to  the  market,  wiU 
biring  it  down  to  about  L.IO  per  acre  fot  th^ 
very  best  .crop  that  can  be  produced  by  tbe 
faisao^  i  and  even  this  produce  can  only  be 
realized  onoe  in  four  or  five  years^  according 
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to  the  rotation  of  cropping  the  same  field. 
Besides,  when  I  speak  of  sixteen  bolls  the 
acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  far  above  the 
average  of  wheat  crops  in  general,  even  on 
the  best  of  land ;  besides,  these  crops  are 
liable  to  many  failures  and  misgivings ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  of  land,  one 
yearns  crop  with  another,  will  not  average 
more  than  twelve  bolls  an  acre.  This,  on 
the  same  data,  will  bring  the  annual  rent  or 
produce  down  to  about  seven  pounds  per 
acre,  even  laying  aside  all  the  risks  of  mis- 
given crops.  But  here  I  am  going  out  of  my 
road,  and  entering  upon  a  subject  I  am  not 
a  judge  of.  To  return,  land  that  will  by 
no  means  carry  wheat  or  any  other  kind  of 
crop,  will  carry  natural  oak  wood ;  and  if  it 
be  land,  however  poor  the  soil,  if  free  of  biare 
rocks  and  marshes,  it  will  pay,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per 
acre  and  upwards  of  annual  rent,  without  any 
seed,  manure,  and,  I  may  add,  annual  labour, 
except  keeping  good  fences,  and  once  in  twen- 
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ty  or  twenty-four  years  a  little  thinning  of 
the  stools  the  year  after  being  cut.  Nothing 
can  be  more  profitable,  and  yield  a  more 
steady  and  sure  return  to  a  proprietor  than 
oak  natural  wood,  particularly  when  the 
wood  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  bark  market  or 
water  carriage ;  and  indeed  the  way  and  man- 
ner that  bark  is  now  manufactured,  (as  is  de- 
soribed  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  it  is 
easily  conveyed,  being  chopped  small  in  the 
wood,  and  put  into  bags ;  and  good  roads 
being  now  general  throughout  all  the  kingr- 
dom,  a  good  horse  will  take  fully  a  ton  on  a 
cart,  so  that  the  carriage  even  from  an  estate 
thirty  or  forty  miles  inland  is  but  trifling, 
and  will  not,  even  at  this  distance,  take  above 
five  or  six.  shillings  off  the  rent  of  an  acre, 
more  than  those  estates  holding  a  local  situa- 
tion to  the  market.  In  planting  a  field  for  a 
natural  oak  wood,  whether  in  filling  up  the 
ground  by  putting  in  plants,  or  by  layering, 
they  must  be  reared  to  fill  up  the  ground  ex- 
actly at  eight  feet  distant  tree  from  tree. 
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This  gives  them  just  room  enough  to  spread 
cut  to-  produce  a  efficiency  of  crop,  ™d  thai 
without  overburdening  the  ground.  Besides^ 
if  there  be  more  room  betwixt  the  trees  or 
stools,  when  they  come  to  be  cut,  the  young 
shoots  spread  out  too  much  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  the  timber  of  the  coppice  stooh 
grows  so  crooked,  that  at  this  age  it  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  fire-wood  or  charcoal;  whereas, 
if  the  shoots  grow  straight,  (and  when  conUn^ 
ed  to  eight  feet,  they  are  much  more  readily 
reared  straight  than  when  they  have  more 
room,)  the  timber  of  the  straight  shoote  16  mudl 
more  valuable  for  wheel  spokes,  aiid  many 
other  purposes,  at  the  age  of  twenty-^fdur 
years. 

I  would  here  fix  thei  cuttitig  of  all  natnyal 
dak  wood  at  twenty-four  years,  as  the  bftrk 
may  be  reckoned  at  its  prime  at  this  age.  >  And 
I  would  here  recomnlend  it  to  every  ^<^i*- 
tor  that  has  even  but  one  hundred  acreif  of 
natural  oak,  that  he  divide  it  into  iw&fiity- 
four  hags,  or  yearly  cuttings,  which  will  be 
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mthiBr  more  than  four  acres  to  each  hag,  and 
sell  or  cut  a  hag  yearly.  This  will  produce. 
an  annual  income ;  and  in  almost  all  places 
of  the  country  there  are  tan  works  that  con*- 
i^me  considerable  quantities  of  bark,  and  in 
this  manner  they  will  not  only  have  a  sure 
and  regular  yearly  income  from  their  woodsy 
but  will  also  aiSbrd  a  regular  supply ;  so  that 
the  price  will  be  more  steady  than  by  cut^ 
ting  large  hags  in  one  season,  and  as  it  were 
putting  the  market,  so  as  to  produce  a  fall  in 
the  price.  Do  not  understand  me  as  confine 
iog  the  proprietor  to  100  acres  of  oopjnoe 
wood. only.  Far  be  it  from  me;  the  more^ 
the  better  for  him.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
every  proprietor  that  has  100  acres  and  up^ 
Viu:d%  shield  divide  these  into  twCTity*-four 
hag)s  or  yearly  cuttings.  Although  he  should 
have  from  100  to  5000  acres,  let  them  be  di** 
vided  as  equally  as  possible  into  twentynfour 
hags,  according  to  their  produce,  and  not  ex-- 
actly  according  to  the  number  of  acres  ;  for  if 
it  i&  rocky  land,  and  where  there  must  be  more 
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blank  ground  in  one  place  than  another  that: 
cannot  be  covered  with  wood,  one  acre  of 
some  of  the  hags  may  produce  more  than: 
ttiree  of  others,  and  so  on  ;  but  always  divide 
them  equally  according  to  what  they  will 
,  produce.  There  are  some  proprietors  in  this 
country,  that  have  from  four  to  seven  thou^ 
sand  pounds  annually  from  the  produce  of 
their  natural  oak  woods.  As  has  been  said 
before,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  shel^ 
ter  to  a  natural  oak  wood,  unless  in  the  entry 
to  a  den,  where  the  wind  is  accustomed  to 
break  in  upon  it,  when  blowing  from  certain 
quarters,  with  unaccustomed  violence.  In 
this  case,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  belt  of 
planting  of  at  least  sixty  feet  wide,  altogether 
of  firs,  and  these  always  kept  very  close,  to 
shelter  that  part  of  the  coppice  thus  exposed ; 
but  after  having  been  once  cut,  there  is  no 
need  of  shelter  in  almost  any  situation  how- 
ever exposed. 

If  the  spot  of  land  intended  for  a  doppice 
plantation,  have  some  marshy  places  in  it, 
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t^t  will  not  carry  cmks,  let  them  be  planted 
with  ash,  as  ash  will  thrive  in  wet  situations, 
where  oak  willnot,  and  ash  will  grow  natu- 
rally, or  from  the  old  stock,  in  a  similar  mun- 
ner  with  oak,  and  is  also  very  valuable  at  the 
same  age  ;  but  if  it  be  found  too  wet  for  ash, 
let  it  be  planted  with  birch,  as  it  answers  to 
cut  along  with  the  oak,  and  is  of  considerable 
value,  as  the  bark  sells  at  half  the  price  of  the 
oak  bark. 

None  of  the  oak  trees,  in  a  plantation  new- 
ly formed,  and  coming  forward,  intended  en- 
tirely for  a  natural  oak,  or  coppice  wood, 
ought  to  be  pruned  before  the  first  cutting, 
as,  in  proportion  to  the  branches  they  bear, 
will  the  quantity  of  the  bark  be  increased  ; 
so  that  all  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
them,  excepting  dead  branches,  which  should 
always  be  pruned  off,  as  the  very  drop  from 
them  is  injurious  to  the  healthy  ones ;  and 
if  any  of  the  oak  plants,  or  layers,  have  given 
wayj  the  ground  ought,  as  soon  as  it  is  ob- 
served, to  be  filled  up  at  all  ages  of  the  cop- 
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pice,  keeping  the  ground,  as  aforttsmd,  rivays 
fiiU ;  although  they  should  not  cosne  forward 
to  be  as  good  trees  as  the  others  atthe  tixne 
of '  cutting,  yet  their  roots '  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  when  it  comes  to  be  out  for  the 
new  growth. 

An  oak  wood  so  planted,  a^d  intended  £m 
a  natural  oak  coppice  wood,  ought  to  be  cut 
from  the  plant,  the  first  cutting  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  or  at  the  longest  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years,  because  at  this  age  the  roots 
are  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  four  or  uk 
shoots,  and  the  natural  growth  is  much  luose 
rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  more  sure,  and 
less  liable  to  misgive  than  the  plants.  There 
will  be,  besides,  on  the  ground  three  or  four 
times  the  crop,  after  the  first  cutting,  and 
there  will  be  from  even  the  second  cuttiiig, 
four  times  the  quantity  of  bark,  aoid  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wood. 

Natural  oak  woods  cut  the  second,  third, 
or  any  after  time,  from  the  natursSl^  steak, 
ought  not  to  be  cut  sooner  than  twenty-*four 
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years,  nor  lat»  than  thirty,  because  at  this 
time  the  bark  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  par- 
lection  even  more  so  than  when  allowed  to 
r^nain  after  the  age  of  thirty,  for  after  that 
age  it  gathers  a  quantity  of  what  is  called 
cork,  that  is  to  say,  the  outside,  or  skin  of 
the  bark,  becomes  rough,  and  there  grows  in 
it  a  light  substance  resembling  cork,  which  is 
not  possessed  of  the  principle  of  tanning. 

Oak  trees,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  or  not 
exceeding  thirty  years,  have  as  thick  a  rind 
or  fleshy  part  of  bark  as  when  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  fifty.  What  may  seem  strange, 
but  it  will  be  found  to  be  fact,  and  I  make 
the  assertion  from  personal  experience,  is  that 
the  bark  from  a  natural  stool  of  oak  wood,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  or  thirty  years,  taking 
the  timber  measure,  will  produce,  on  weigh- 
ing, as  much  as  the  same  measurement  of  an 
oak  tree  at  the  age  of  fifty,  taking  an  equal 
measurement  of  both  trees,  foot  for  foot,  and 
the  bark  from  these  at  twenty-four  is  supe- 
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rior   in   quality^  and  will  bring  a  hi^fst 
price. 

Thus,  after;  the  age  of  twenty-four,  or 
say  thirty  years,  for  the  next  twenty «.ye*re 
the  bark  gives  more  to  the. corky  part  than 
to  the  rind  or  fleshy  part,  which  is  the  most 
valuable.  The  tanners^  or  conisumers  of  back^ 
will  give  L.l,  10s.  and  sometimes  L.£perton 
more  for  the  clean  bark  at  the  age  of  twen^ 
ty-four,  than  for  the  bark  which  is  covered 
with  cork,  although  much  thicker  in  a][^)ear- 
ance ;  in  other  words,  they  will  give  more 
for  the  bark  of  trees  that  are  only  twenty- 
four,  or  not  exceeding  thirty,  than,  for  the 
bark  of  those  that  are  fifty  years  old  and  up^ 
wards.  .        .  /    -^ 

,For  some  years  hack,  it  has.  been  custo^ 
n^ry  to  cut  the  .natural  oaJ^wpods  at  the  age 
;0f  twenty  years.  But  I  consider  this  as  ra^ 
ther  an  early  cutting,  unless  in  cases  where 
1:he  woods  have  not  been  properly  attended 
to,  and  where  they  ought  to  be  cut  down  in 
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<»rder  to  improve  them.  At  twenty  years 
old,  the  bark  is  npt  near  so  productive,  nor  is 
it  so  good  in  quality  on  the  branches  as  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  as  in  most  woods  it 
will  be  found  that  the  bark  swells  more  both 
on  the  main  steins  and  on  the  branches  in  one 
year  after  twenty,  than  it  did  in  thred  ydars 
before  that  age ;  and  besideis,  the  other  four 
yeaJrs  growth  adds  a  very  great  degree  of  more 
talue  to  the  timber.  The  rind^  as  it  ifi^  calU 
ed,  -  or  inner  bark,  which  is  that  part  of  it 
that .  is  only  of  use  in  tanning,  will,  on  an 

if' 

Average,  be  :found  to  be  no  thicker  on  a  tree 
at  sixty  years  old,  foui?  feet  above  the  root, 
than  on  the  stem  of  a  natural  stool  of  oak  at 
twenty-four  years  old,  although  the  old  tree 
has  a  proportion  of  cork,  which  only  adds  to 
ite  bulk  and  weight,  without  producing  any 
more  tanning  substance^ 
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SECTION  V«. 


OF  CUTTING  COPPICE,  OR  NATURAL  OAK  WOODS,  FOE 

THE  GROWTH.  .       . 

Xfu-wt^^g  '«f  ypvfflg jOfttui*! >o^  wGjij!^ 

«r  4i«i^  )^p  .l^e  root?  QT  stool^  ^a^  the/  e^f 
S9imi0fif^  eg^edf  for  Abe  growll^  ^  tfe»t  pjj^ 
flf  ft  foi:fts1^'js4*ty>or  wh9eyer^ias,1ih^,c^jj(f( 
jtf  ikfitipDftl  vpofl%  tlmb  d^miuidfs  thpjw<)>9^C9rr 

csi^  or  dr^ss^di  iS|K^  tb^  groi^^ithy  ni^  .^ijijjf 
jfiar  ibft  ni^  6i«ttin^  }p|it  ^qoi^i^  t|i^  jCcm^ 
And  4068  fin^  isp^,?^  it^mmrff  ak^n 

The  pftntifubir  i^^vw^  m  "vj^s^  ^^]§ 
fhoi^  be  c^  And  dv^s^  i^  Wi^r^f?  |t^ 
the  new  growth  may  ^i^  #p  »p^  ftpl^jr  ^% 
one  year,  but  that  they  may  continue  strong 
and  vigorous  during  the  age  of  the  coppice, 
and  to  preserve  the  same  stools  in  health  and 
growth  during  succeeding  cuttings,  is  a  sulv 
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jMt  tibiat  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  opi-> 
nionSy  not  only  among  foresters  oar  managers 
«f  HAtorld  woods,  but  also  aiqong  wood  buy- 
ers and  «0»8fumers,  idbo  alw£U|rSv  beoosie  thQ 
€Ult€r6  wlien  the  woods  are  sold,  wfaidh  is  most 
G&anmfBiy  done  by  the  proprietors  when 
j^&^itig.  I  have  had  ooeasion,  for  the  last 
Iw^iif y^f^&tir  years,  to  attend  public  or  private 
S&les  of  coppice  or  natural  woods,  in  almost 
ewery  iMte  iti  Scotland ;  semetimoB  not  fkw- 
eir  tli|tn  ten  w  M;een  sales  in  aseason^  and 
OH  &&  average  not  less  than  sevein ;  and  oiit  of 
^sse,  very  few,  I  bad  almost  isaid  none,  of 
the  articles  er  conditions  of  sale  regarding  tb^ 
Cotftiiig  and  draei^ng  of  the  stools,  &e«  wheii 
mad,  g^e  general  satisfaction,  even  to  thos« 
who  pretei^ed  to  be  judges. 

It  would  prove  mere  waste  of  time,  and 
Would  occupy  moi^  room  than  can  be  spared 
ma  volume  like  this,  intended  for  a  pocket 
companioti^  to  state  the  variety  of  opinions 
tkai  kave  been  advanced  on  this  subject 
l^e  task  would  be  by  no  means  difficult,  but 
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the  reader  would  dbrire  no  adyasttagf  iVfll^ 
everfromit.  \  :  .iK.; 

I  make  no  pretensioiis-  to  layiqg-^ivp'  a 
perfect  rule,  I  make  no  claims^  tQ  jpfitj^iq/^ 
but  I  Hope  and  trust  Ufee  rule?  whkb  I  (sirnU 
lay  down  Will  give  satisfaction  to  tfao9<^  wkfi^ 
die  in  any  degr^  competent  judgi^  9iid  SP^ 
Bj^  when  put  in  practice^  W)U  70Qom|»eQK| 
themselves. 

Let  us  conmience  with  a  natural;  <^  wop^ 
to  foe  cut  for  the  first  time  from  the  i^smt, 
If  the  wood  foe  sold  to  a  merchaoty  he»  ipec^ 
haturally,  tries  to  make  all  the  wood  and 
foark  he  possifoly  can  from  it^  and  wheneyer 
he  foegiiis  to  cut,  (this  is  quite  customary,) 
he  sends  a  person,  generally  a  woman^  bfi£we 
the  cutters,  to  strip  ofiT  part  of  the  bmrk  &am 
around  the  root  of  the  tree,  from  the  graund 
proceeding  upwards  for  two  or  three '^eet. 
This  is  commonly  teormed  shaving  oc  hosing 
the  tree.  Its  design  is  ch^fly  to  psesenre 
any  of  the  bark  from  being  wasted  or  lofst, 
^hen  the  axe  is  applbd.    In  thisopecation, 


hxmttetj  a  ve^  ctestructive,  diid  not  unfte- 
quently,  a  finDrtal  blow  is  given  to  the  root  qf 
tHe  pknt ;  ^fbr  it  often  happens  thftt  the  per-^ 
son  has^no  sooner  got  in  the  iron,  or  ii%stru-» 
ment  intended  for  rising  the  bark,  and  has 
raleed'SD  much  of  it  ae  to  get  a  hold  of  it 
with  the  hand,  than  he  m  she  tears  it  down* 
waids^  till  it  runs' un^ri^e  earthy  and  then 
it  naturally  separates  the  bark  from  the  root 
6f  the  tree  before  it  bireaks,  and  is  the  most 
eff^tetual  method  that*  can  be  adopted  for  de* 
stroying  the  growth  of  the  stooL 

The  person  upon  whom  this  duty  ought 
to  devolve^  should  be  the  most  careful,  as 
|wU  as  the  steadiest  in  the  employ ;  and  it 
»oaldi  be  an  additional  recommendation,  if 
tibe  person  should  have  been  accustomed  to 
tiiis^  operation. 

'  This  person  ought  to  be  furnished  with  an 
instrument  with  a  sharp  cuttiog  edge ;  the 
hand  bill,  aSi  it  is  called,  will  answer  this  pur-« 
pose  $  and  liiould  reeetve  instructions  before 
cotimwncing  to  strip  the  bark,  to  trample 


<b)Krn  the  lomg.  grsm  or  fogga^  idlxound  thct 
YoQt>  ftDd  tlieQ)  with  !di«  jeuiting  «(%e  oif  Ihp 
instruiiieiity  to  wake  a  oil^oidftr  fitiioiasci  intt): 
the  bark,  sor  dj^qp  i^  tO;  reach  tbeiimiody.Qft^ 
about  an  inch  above  theaur&ce  of  this  earth ; 
thtk3  the  bark^  whm  taken  o£^  witt  ii]|iire:ho 
part  of.  that  vrhich  i$  b^lofr  ih0  cirihdat  ittci^ 
sdon.  near  the  surface  of  tho  taiitk  / 
: .  The  root  of  the  tiree  being  thus  prapai^ 
the  ^cutters  ought  to  proceed  to  their. part  of 
the  work,  not  with  an  aiLe.howe?ier>.  if  iii& 
tree  should  okily  be  but  six  inches  in  diamdn 
tier  at  the  root^  «a  is  moat  gevierallj  ostoto-: 
mended,  but  with  a  saw ;  because  in  culling 
T^th  the  axe^  unleiys  the  root  of  the  tce^.  b* 
so  smaXl  in  diameter  as  to  b6.  se?erod?  hjr  tMw 
or  two  strokes  at  itaost^  the  Vfi^  loofwna  tte 
root  to  such  a  degree^  that  it  jM>  oaijr  loscil 
tbe  present  year's  growth^  but  eft^n  fai|6  !d- 
toother  to  grow.  Therefore^  if  ^hodianffitw 
ef  the  root  be  six  ittch^  or  up^rds^it  shoiihl 
always  be  cut  witji  a  cjt^osiSH-c^t  satr ;  eBt^rng 
uw  about  half  ate  inch  above  whero  the 


dbtniiar  iitaitiaii  hits  been  nlfide  into  tlie: 
bttfky  if  sfsiikall  treses  ;t*but  if  thtfik^ehtrlimf 
or  tiittibre,  cv  lAeie  itidira  iii  diaH&dter;^  1^' 
isaiv»  crn^  to  be  entered  tstn^b  iibdliee<abot«' 
it 

Vfacse  acre  twd  adffantages  to  lie  detivfed 

fkto  eoUitig  mtiii  th«r  saw ;— -it  kiii&  m(  t^-- 

denc^  to  lt)08eivtb^'ro(yb  <»f  tibe  tree,  Ikri  ^M^ 

leavespifl:>  in  sunk  it  <»ndition  as  tobb  «iAi^ 

easily  and  prbp^rl^r  dressed ;  it  also  i&^es  af 

portion-  of  ttb»  wocd  tfaat  would  otHketwise^be^ 

destrdydd  by  the  ase;  and  tikis  is  a  great  sa^^ 

ing  to  the  Irarchadeis  themselves,  whitevtet* 

purposes  they  should  apply  the  wood  to>  aUteiM 

trards^  WheHien  for  wliieels^  spokei^  or  othtsr- 

wke«    On  no  pretenee  shouid  oafas  (£  thisf 

msBs  abfffie  WEentixmcdb  be  cut  with  an  axe^ 

but'  aiimiysf  with  a  sa'^*    Having  cut  thioa^ 

die  twe  tvitih  a  saw^  take  a  shiLrp  adz*,  aiml 

mmd  the  edges  tff  t&e'  iMool  ov  itobtv  going 

doMr  dovfn  to  the  suitf&ee  of  the  earth,  tojka 

iats  wifli  tibe  adz  both  bark  anxS  wodd;  ^4fr^ 


iiig  it  up  towards  the  centre  of  the  stod% 
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taking  particular  care  always  that  the  baric:. 
and  wood  both  slope  alike,  as  if  they  Ibnnedi 
onej  solid  body, — ^being  sure  always  that  the 
bark  be  not  detadied  or  loosed  fronii  the 
root 

It  is  of  little  importance  how  far :  up  •  flie 
slice  is  tftken  c^,  or  whether  the  root  be 
rpUnd^y  close  into  the  centre,  or  drawn  up 
to  a  poiat,  unless  it  has  been  cut  hollow  in 
the  centre  with  the  saw;  but,  if  done  in  thia 
way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  round  a&  muck 
of  the  e<)ges  as  to  inake  it  have  a  dedLiyity 
from  the  centre^  so  as  not  to  lodge  water  xhl 
the  top. 

If  the  sawyers  would  incline  the  teeth  of 
the  saw  rupwardsv  it  would  prevent  this  <k> 
curring,  and  would  render  the  stool  easier 
pressed.:  An  oligection  has  been  made  tathis 
mode  of  cutting  with  the  saw,  as  taking  up 
too  much,  time ;  hsit  I  have  found  that  twa 
m^o,  .nth  a  cn»»».t  saw.  the  «w  h^og 
kept  in  good  order,  will  cut  as  muchdowqraa 
two  men  will,  with  an  axe,— and  wood  will 
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alsd»  be  saVQd^  and  the  work  done  to  ;«iiich 
better  purpose  than  when  cut  from  the  planti 
i^th  an  axe»  '    r 

f  I  hare  often  found,  in  cutting  trees  front 
the  plant,  where  the  root  did  not  exceed  tea* 
inches  in.  diameter,  that  by  cutting  them  with . 
the  saw  without  being  hosed,  or  any  of  the: 
bark  being  taken  off  before  the  saw,  but  to 
enter  the  saw  about  an  inch  above  the  sur-i 
face  of  the  earth,  and  inclining  the  saw  to 
run  up  an  inch  towards  the  centre  of  the 
root  of  the  tree,  cutting  it  from  both  sides, 
that  this  makes  an  excellent  cut,  and  all  that 
is  afterwards  necessary,  is  taking  a  sloping 
slice  all  round  the  outside  of  the  root,  say 
inclining  towards  the  centre  about  two  inches 
broad,  and  taking  it  down  to  the  ground;  In 
atteniting  to  this  you  have  a  very  well  dress^ 
ed  up.  stool,  nearly  formed  by  the  saw  itself^, 
which  is  both  speedily  and  easily  done  ;  dnd* 
m  this:  c^se  there  is  no  danger  of  loosening  the- 
roots. by  the  blows  of  the  axe. 
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Having  thua  deseribedltiie  euit^ngof  a 
t^td  wood  for  gtowth  from  i}m  fiist  pfatlV 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  <^  nrathdd 
of  cutting  old  niatftral  wooAs,  such  as  haift 
been  cut  efioe  or  twice^  to  a  mutaber  dt 
tim^  which  oiften  requiire  a  differeniz  tte&E^ 
stent. 


ACs^etta^ss 


SECTION  VIII. 

I 

OF  CUTTING  NATURAL  COPPICE  WOODS  FROM  THE 

OLD   STOCK. 

It  waB  fdrmerly  th«  custom^  amd  enrdn  afe 
this  time  soitve  insist  on  its  pro^ri^ty,  to^  cM 
teeeS)  intended  to  grow  again^  four^  fi?e^  bxA 
t^Hk  Ax  inches  above  the  surfed ;  but  a  wotscr 
practice,  or  one  that  nK>re  pdint^  ontitflrciwtt 
Mlacy  in  natural  woods,  cannot  be  cbnceihred^ 
When  this  is  done,  you  will  see  hundreds  of 
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.tbe  stoqk  tw<^  thre^  ^somotiwes  fotir,  JGset 
jffiqy^  the  iBuifiBiGe  of  the  groimdf;:'ifldid  ixMoij 
M  ih09i  have  attained  mth  a  dae^  Ihtft  ikt 
jnafli  body  <>f  t)ie  root  kaHogether  oul  of  the 
.i^wrthi  ^nd  this  root  is  nomriehed  by.pwbapi 
jil9'n)Ol«o than  three  ox  £»uc. fibres  dt  siaaH 
jfootS),  and  these  must,  of  eouins^  afford  a  very 
€icanty  supply  to  four,  $ix^  or  even  eight  trecisi^ 
whijch  should  be  produced  and  supported  by 
Inich  a  stool.  Hence,  we  generally  findy  that 
tsees  jtioduced  ironi  such  It  stool^  are  neither 
BO  healthy,  not  do  they  produce  the  same 
quantities  of  bark  or  wood  as  stbols  do  whidk 
have  been  dressed  as  they  spring  up  frcHn  the 
^und.  Besides,  the  shoots,  for  the  first 
year's  growth^are  so  very  tender,  that  if  there 
3B  a  fill!  of  snow  daring  the  winteaf^  they  must 
iwstain  all  the  weight  of  th^  snow  that  the 
:wh0le  stool  carries,  or  nearly  so,  and  tea 
^Ituftces  to  one  but  they  are  1»*aken  off,  and 
jS»  jwc'b  growth  completely  lost ;  whereact 
nh^  Jthfe  stools  are  cut,  so  as  to  be  dressed 
:dowii  to  the  ground,  the  snow  can  h^ve  very 


n 
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little  effect  on  them — ^the  stool  beai*s  no  moir^ 
weight  than  its  proportion  with  the  grbtliiif. 
Btit  besides  their  liability  of  beifig  b^dken  off 
with  the  fall  of  snow,  shoots  cbmirig  out  from 
a  stool  from  one  to  four  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  never  make  mtichpto- 
gre«s^  nor  are  they  nearly  so  productive,  ei-- 
ther  as  to  wood  or  bark,  as  thosie  from  a 
stool  cut  down  to  the  ground :  'besid^i^  tliey 
make  a  very  ugly  appearance  in  a  wood/  A 
stool  having  stood  in  this  way  for  three  or 
four  cuttings,  will  be  found  mostly  red  wood 
to  the  outside  ;  and  it  being  only  from  the 
bark  and  sap,  or  white  wood,  that  the  young 
shoots  receive  their  nourishment,  and  only 
in  so  far  as  there  is  sap  or  white  wood  in  the 
old  stock,  does  the  young  sapling  cemeiit  and 
become  one  with  the  old  stock  or  stool^  and 
we  always  find  that  stools  of  oak  in  particu- 
lar, that  have  most  sap-wood,  make  by  far  the 
best  and  most  vigorous  growths :  the  same  will 
hold  in  pruning  off  an  oak  branch  that  there 
is  red  wood  in  the  wound,  which  never  will 
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cover,  aji^  ^111  always  leave  a  blemish  in  the 

tree*, ,     •  - 

:  It  will;  be  found,  upon  experiment,  per* 
fectly  evident,  that  stools  dressed  down  to 
the  surface  of  ^  the  ground,  (taking  care  ah 
ways  not  to  loosen  the  bark  from  the  root, 
or  allow  it  to  be  peeled  off  in  the  smallest 
degree  bjelow  the  earth,  but  rounded  down 
level  to  it,)  will  send  forth  the  most  vigorous 
shoots,  an4  stand  the  weather,  and  be .  the 
$;toutest  iand  best  throughout  the  age  of  the 
coppice,  and  are  always  the  best  for  layering 
to  fill  up  blanks, 

L  But  to  redeem  these  old  stools,  I  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  cutting  off  with  a  saw  the 
oldj^oot  close  by  the  earth,  or  I  have  even  cut 
it^way  altogether,  when,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  one  can  see  between  the  main  root  and 
the  groijndj  and  dress  up  the  ends  of  the 
fibres  or  small  roots  that  were  supplying  the 
old  one  with  nourishment,  and  exposmg  these 
ppeji  tp  the  sun  and  air.  In  this  case  I  have 
pften  seen,   and  have  had   most   excellent 
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ahdots;  ftnd  the  chaBces  are  mfinhely  grmtstf 
and  more  good  will  be  done  in  following,  this 
plaii,  than  from  aUomng  dioots  tb  spting 
from  ^  old  fAoek ;  and  j&om  every  on^  of 
the  Gbare^  that  w^s  supplying  the  i^  stoek 
irtth  nourishment^  you  will  have  two  or  three 
young  £;hoats.  * 

One  reaaon  why  old  stools  are  apt  to  get 
aboTo  f^e  surfaee  of  the  earth  is,  that,  after 
&&  first  cutting,  the  stcu^l  having  sent  out 
tnro,  thre^,  or  perhaps  four  different  dbootis^ 
whidi  are  all  to  be  nursed  up  to  th^  agp  of 
the  coppice,  and,  when  they  are  to  be  eut, 
which  is  the  easiest  and  speediest  way  fiir  the 
purchaser,  each  of  these  is  lopped  off  with 
the  axe ;  and  this  makes  a  very  good  stool^aiid 
requires  little  if  any  dressing  up,  because  iihis 


^  •  Many  proprietors  of  natural  oak  woods^  since  the  first  eiK» 
ta^Q^  t^e  F0re0|;ev*»  Gt|ide  was  published/ havQ  tried  tfaa^  sfev 
thod  TA^lth  dvergrown.  oak  stools^  and  have  found  the  cuttiiig 
down  to  the  ground  to  answer  the  purpose  fax  bejond  their  ek« 
pii^t$>q ;  And  in  place  #f  poor  scraggy,  sickly  di<»et^  havfl>  ill 
one  ae^on,  had  the  ground  covered  with  a  profusion  of  fine 
heedthy  vigorous  trees.  . 

s 
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tlfsel,  niisn  ami  fi^mn  ^k^  phmt  na  <Ur0p^ 
f»d  iMjHjRs  beten  roi^i)^^^  ait  th^  ^p^  /sitiU 
retains  t\m  Xmfit  ^  !<^h^  ^kOQtB  ^cpioi^g  ^ 
«0Mi9d  the  9dg^  gftim^i^  by  imttipg  them 
fl9pftiat^y,  liM^mng  the  <«i^e,of  :the«xe  fjrcw 
ib«  «dr]th  npwii^  tQ  the  eeiKtr^  9f  th^  stoo], 
daking  care  to  Imvfi  the  h^rl^  w4  wood,  «$»  if 
,fianuiig  (qs«  p«c^  <m  tksuli  |Mg:3t  of  th«  istoo^ 
^Jfise  to  the  /eartib*  vHbeo  th«  a^  is  firjit  ^ 
fdaed ;  but  !Let  it  be  aarefnlly  noticed,  ihiM^ 
ihese  must  ^yreays  be  rounded  down  dtm  )!<§» 

iliefiairth 

In  cutting  in  this  manner  fron^  th(S  <^ 
.ato^  wil^  iitmQ  Jthere  id  no  more  danger 
4)^9, m  mitiiig  wjtth  th!^  «m,  m.  the  r«pt  ia 
«K*:JW)F  flo  Uable  to  be  Joowned  as  whew  cut 
fy^  jih»  ;fhnt>.  Thi9  latter  method,  though 
M  qfl«w«rs  ^jcffl^ngly  w^U  for  the  first  or 
,smm4.  mUimSf  "^  hamg  hem  <5ut  froip 
iim  flw^  yet  it  h»f  a  Yj^ry  gr/sat  tendenj^y,  in 
iBffmse  of  a  f^'F  i(9}tting£f,  to  raise  the  main 
fftQ^  «r  iPl^l  ^  a  considerable  hei^t ;  and* 

^  $opn  a$  the  main  root  raises  itself  about 
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ietk  or  twelve  inches,  it  should  be  cut  thrmigh 
With  d  saw,  and  dressed  up  in  the  maitner 
Sjesicribed  in  cutting  from  the  plant. 

I  have  often  seen  an  oak  stool  on  the  face 
bf  a  rock,  having  one  of  its  sides  level  with 
di,  While  the  other  side  was  perhaps  two  or 
ttofee  feet  albove  it ;  and  from  this  latter  side 
4he  nburishment  is  more  generally  received, 
And-  therefore  the  shoots  sent  out  from  a  stool 
of  this  description  are  in  general  i^all^— not 
^arriving,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  at  half  the 
size  that  from  a  well  dressed  stool  should  be 


III  sufeh  case  I  have  tried  the  following  ex- 
<  periment,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  e:s^ 
^rtitiely  well.     I  made  use  of  the  saw,  and  in 
^the  fallowing  manner :  I  enter  it  at  the  high- 
er part  where  it  is  level  with  the  earth,  in- 
^clining  it  during  all  its  progress  downwards, 
'Until  it  comes  out  close  by  the  earth  at  the 
lower  side:    In  consequence  of  this  maimer 
^  of  treatment,  I  have  found  the  shoots  come 
out  from  that  part  of  the  stool  where  it  pos- 
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sessed  most  moisture,  and  receiving  their  nou- 
rishment, as  it  were  immediately  from  the 
earth  itself,  and  not  altogether  depending  on 
the  old  stock  ;  and  these  shoots  will  be  found 
to  make  as  much  progress  in  one  year  as  they 
formerly  did  in  three.  And  whereas  former- 
ly the  old  stool  only  gave  out  two  or  three 
jmny  sprouts,  which,  from  the  weight  of  snow 
iii  winter,  and  other  causes,  can  never  obtain 
a  perpendicular  or  upright  position,  but  on 
the  contrary  come  out  sloping,  and  in  a  ho- 
rizontal  way,  always  growing  crooked ;  but 
by  cutting  in  this  manner,  you  will  have 
double  the  number  of  shoots  from  the  same 
stool,  and  these  shoots  will  also  be  taller, 
straighter,  and  stronger,  and  the  stool  from 
the  cutting  will  consequently  be  proportion- 
ally  more  valuable. 

There  is  scarcely  a  coppice  or  natural  oak 

wood    in   the   Highlands  of  Scotland,  but 

abounds  in  stools  of  this  description ;  but  by 

-  pursuing  the  plan  above  recommended,  their 

improvement  will  be  rapid  and  great,  their 
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appearance  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  their 
value  greatly  increased.  Here  it  may  not  be 
«misfi  to  give  the  forester  a  hint^  that  in  cutt 
ting  an  old  coppice  or  natural  oak  wood, 
diieily  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  he 
be  sure  to  fill  up  carefully  by  layering  all 
the  blanks,  and,  if  possible,  bring  it  to  have 
a  crop  of  standing  stools  upon  the  ground,  a^ 
eight  feet  stool  from  stool ;  and,  if  this  be 
jfroperly  attended  to,  there  will  be  an  ^ccel* 
lent  crop  by  next  cutting.  Having  thus  re* 
commended  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best 
method  of  cutting  and  improving  old  natural 
woods,  I  shall  next  consider  the  time  proper 
for  cutting ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  whidb  is 
pretty  well  understood,  a  few  hints  will  suf? 
fice. 


TIMEr  FOR  CUTTING  OAK  WOODS.         2^9 


SECTION  IX. 


TIME  FOR  CUTTING  OAK  WOOjOB. 

^yiTBY  one  must  know,  that  if  a  tree  is  to  be 
Jbarjfed)  the  time  most  proper  for  cutting  is 
when  the  sap  is  in  the  tree,  and  more  especi- 
ally when  tt  is  ascendingi  or  as  doon  as  the 
bud  begins  to  make  its  appearancei  whidb,.  if 
the  ^ing  be  ^vourable,  will  be  in  the  end 
of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  Birdi  and 
larch  woods  are  also  peded^  as  their  barks  are 
used  in  tannings  but  these  will  peel  nearly  a 
month  earlier  than  the  oak.  Should  there 
be  no  frost,  birch  and  larch  may  be  peeled 
about  the  beginning  of  April ;  but  the  birdi 
is  commonly  allowed  to  stand  till  July,  and 
the  peeling  of  it  is  commenced  after  that  of 
the  oak  has  been  completed;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  there  is  an  outer  skin  upon  birch 
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bark^  which  -feVjUiiffes  to  Ve  taken  off,  ias 
it  is  rf  no  tise  to  tJie  tanner,  and  renders 
^at  part  which  is  of  use  more  difficult  to 
grind  with  their  bark  mills ;  and  the  montK 
of  July,  or  even  August,  is  the  only  time  at 
^ch  the  .^^0  barks  can  be  separated  «ith' 
ease,  as  at  this  time  the  juice  or  sap  has  made 
itB  circulation  through  the  tree  and  bark, 
and  this  circumstance  renders  the  separation 
more  easy. 

From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  July  is  the  usual  time  for  barking  the  oak, 
TJie  earlier  in  the  spring  this  operation  is 
pesrformed  on  the  oak,  both  for  the  growth, 
if  a  natural  wood,  and  for  the  bark,  the  bet- 
tcr.  When  the  sap  has  begun  to  rise,  the 
bark  will  easily  be  detached  from  the  wood,' 
and  it  ought  then  to  be  taken  off  without 
loss  of  time ;  and  if  the  whole  could  be  taken 
off  before  the  leaf  is  completely  developed, 
the  bark  would  be  better.  After  the  sap  hM ' 
arisen  to  the  leaf  and  new  growth,  the  bairk 
become^iitntfre  dry,  and  requii^es  ftiore  beai."^ 
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ing  to  separa^  it  from  t^e  wood.  And  wh^a 
what  is  called  the  Idack,  sap  ,  ip  desceiidix^^ 
the  tree,  the  bark  taken  off  is  blaok^^  and 
iQfes  it£|  o^r^nal  colour ;  and ,  at^  this  tipie 
a|iso  the  bark  begins  to  throw  off  a  s^^urf,  vwte 
especially  young  bark  without  much  coric  on 
it^;  this  outer  skin  having  less  of  the  proper, 
sap  or  juice,  and  being  much  drier  when, 
taken  off,  will  weigh  less,  and  consequently, 
will  not  be  so  valuable. 

If  possible,  oaks  should  be  barked  by  Ifie 
middle  or  end  of  June ;  but  this,  when  there « 
is  a  great  extent  to  be  cut,  may  be  impossi^ 
bk^  though  it  is  equally  disadvantageous  to^ 
the  proprietor  and  purchaser  to  cut  and  peel 
after  that  time,  as  every  ton. of  bark  takeui 
off  after  the  1st  of  July  will  be  deficient  two 
cwt.  p^  ton,  compared  with  the  same  quan^ 
tity  taken  off  in  May,  or  early  in  June. 

The  time  of  cutting' is  generally  fixed  for 
the^  15th  day  of  July,  and  after  this  date 
tl^ere  should  not  be  a  single  stool  of  oak 
wpod.cut  that  is  intended  ior  i^he  growth ; 
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.       .  •  • 

and  as  soon  as  possible  afte^  the  llrHi^  t&ie 

T^hole  of  the  wood  and  ba*k  should-  be  car- 

•  ,     .  -     »      •  ^ 

ried  away,  that  thte  yo«irig  growths  BMty-nofe 

,      -  •     •  •  . 

be  disturbed  or  injured,  as  at  this  time  they* 
will  have  made  considerable  progress ;  at  any 
rate  there  should  neither  be  wood,  nor  bark 
remaining  within  the  new  cut  hag  after  thfir 
1st  of  August ;  nor  should  either  horse  or 
c6»rt  be  permitted  to  ^iter  it  after  that  pe-* 
riod, 

•  1  know  the  time  allowed  for  cleaning  and 
clearing  out  woods,  and  removing  wood  and' 
bark,  is  generally  extended  to  Martinmas, 
and  sometimes  even  to  Candlemais^;  and^  where 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  it  can  scarcely  1^ 
completed  before  Martinmas,  or  riddle  of 
November.  - 

It  would  be  advisable  for  the  pr0i)rietor  to 
assign  some  spot  of  ground  in  a  cornier  of  i^e 
wood,  or,  what  woul(i  be  preferable,  some 
place  distinct  from  it,  to  the  purchaser,  in 
which  he  shall  stack  up  the  bark,  if  it  be  de- 
termined that  it  should  remain  for  any  length 
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nf  time  after  cutting.  To  tiut  phce  al«o  ho 
on^ht  to  ramofFe  thii  nsood ;  .£nv  M I  have  al^ 
neady  said^  these  letnaining  on  the  ground 
will  be  apt  to  dbturb  and  injure  the  yoMiig 
growths.  It  is  well  known  that  i»cs»  and 
oaks  in  particular,  after  the  beginning  of  Au^* 
gust^  make  what  ai  termed  a  Lamtoas  growtht 
JMtitliie  future  piospetity  and  health  of  the 
coppice  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the 
first  year's  growth,  as  far  as  regardiSt  form  and 
vigour  of  the  shoots^  as  will  be  shown  in  Sec^ 
tion  X. 

Let  it  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that  as 
soon  as  the  wood  and  bark  are  removed 
fipom  a  natural  wood,  the  fences  should  be 
thoroughly  repaired,  to  prevent  sheep  and 
cattle  frofpirv  entering ;  and,  even  from  the 
dme  of  eiilting,  part^ularly  after  the  growth 
fans  made  its  appearance,  horses  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  at  laige  in  it,  while  brought 
tbither  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Wood 
and  bark.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  catr 
tie,  sheep,  and  goats,  do  more  damage  to 
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imagined  or  described.  One  would  think'^titatr 
those  who  do  not  keep  catd^  of  every  deficrijp* 
tion  out  of  young  natural  oak  woods,  do/aot^ 
wish  to  see  th^m  thrive.  After  the  1st  of  AiJNt 
gust,  when  thex^utting  shall  have  been  finisli^* 
ed,  and  it  is  prop»,  as  before  stated,  it  sfaouldt 
be  so^'  the  gate  should  be  locked,  and  the  wood^ 
as  completely  secured  as  a,  man  would  his 
desk,  into  which  he  had  put  his  money,  to  pre^r 
serve  it  from  thieves. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  time  cattle: 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  these  woods  tov 
pasture.  Some  have  stated  five  years  as  the- 
proper  time,  others  eight ;  I,  however,  dzffiir 
from  both.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayitlg,^ 
they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  till  the  natural- 
wood  shall  have  attained  at  least  ten  yeare^;^ 
for  the  above  reason,  among  many  that  might' 
be  stated. — J  suppose,  as  I  recommended,' 
that  all  blanks  which  occur  in  the  coppiee^: 
are  filled  up  either  with  young  oaks,  or  bgr 
layering ;  or  if  none  have  been  planted,  still . 
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tbere  are  jcjAdliiigs  )^pf  ihging  up,  whieh  ma^, 
e^meita  befinettvees,  and  which  ought  to  be 


Jfi  natural  wood 'of  old  standing,  there  ig 
gMttsrally  a  quantity  of  what  is  termed,  in 
SooHiland,  black  or  barren  wood,  (such  as  ash, 
plaine^  ibirch^  elder,  &e.)  and  these  are  ofben 
not  cut  until  after  the  oak  is  all  cut  and 
barked;  and  cutting  and  removing  it  from 
among  the  young  growth  of  oak  wood  does 
more  damage  to  the  new  cut  hags  than  they 
are  worth  :  it  is,  in  truth,  a  practice  destruc- 
tive and  awkward.  Here  the  purchaser 
makes  use  of  an  excuse,  and  throws  justly, 
all  the  blame  upon  the  proprietor  himself. 
**  Why,  yes,''  says  the  purchaser,  **  I  know  it 
is  the  source  of  much  injury  to  be  cutting 
and  removing  the  barren  wood,  after  the  oak 
growths  have  made  such  progress ;  I  bought 
it  and  must  have  it  out ;  this  wood  was  not 
exposed  to  sale  till  late  in  March,  (or  April, 
as  thp  case  may  be;)  I  did  not  become  the 
pi^chaser  sooner,  and  it  is  impossible  I  could ^ 
have  it  all  cut  down  before  the  oak  was  ready 
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for  peeling ;  and  during  the  time  of  cutting 
and  barking  the  09k,  from  which  I  im  to  de^ 
rive  the  principal  part  of  my  profit,"  I  could; 
not  attend  to  it/*  He  will  argue,  if  there  be 
any' part  of  it  more  particularly  yalual^ 
"  It  was  not  then  the  season  for  cutting^ 
wood  of  this  kind ;  that  it  ought  to  l>e  cut 
early  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  and  die  thing 
must  be  done  whatever  destruction,  it  Hiay 
cmse.  I  «n  peifeety  iiware  I  urn  Inmnd  by 
the  articles  or  cotiditions  of  sale  not  to  injure 
the  young  shoots;  but  here  is  a  large  stool  df 
five  or  six  ashes,  elders,  or  birch,  &c.  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  fine  stools  of  oak, 
and  these  have  five  or  six  shoots,  some  of 
them  two  or  three  feet  Icmg,  but  I  must  have 
away  these  birches,  ashes,  &c.  and  I  must 
have  a  fall  to  them.  I  cannot  take  them 
on  my  back  as  they  stand,  and  carry  them  out 
of  the  wood.'* 

The  purchaser  sets  the  cutter  to  work :  he 
fells  one  ;  it  falls  right  into  the  midst  of  an 
dak  stool,  and  breaks  off  all  or  the  grea|pil 
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pMt  of^ise  shoots  ;7  another  falls  ih  an  appo-i 
$ite  direction,  does  the  saone,  and  so  on  tilt 
the  Imnren  wood  trees  shall  have  destroyed 
as.  many,  if  not  more,  fine  oak  stools  than  all 
thdr  vahie,  and  which  most  probably  make 
all  tiftat  cutting  a  mere  blank. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  proprietors  of  na- 
tuf at  woods,  who  intend  to  sell,  should  put 
these  woods  that  have  a  great  prop<yrtion  of 
black  wood  in  them  to  sale,  if  possible,  in  au- 
taxhn,  or  if  that  cannot  be  dpne,  they  should 
not  be  sold  later  than  Jaiiuary  or  February, 
and  binding  the  purchaser  to  cut  down  al) 
the  black  or  barren  wood,  before  beginning 
to  the  oak ;  and  to  have  it  carried  off  along 
with  the  oak  and  bark,  giving  him  a  reason-^ 
able  time  to  fulfil  his  engagement :  if  the 
whole  is  oak,  they  may  be  sold  any  time  hp- 
foire  the  1st  of  April, 

This  mode  of  selling  natural  oak  woods, 
where  the  quantity  of  barren  wood  is  great, 
can  be  attended  with  no  inconvenience  to 
t^e  proprietor ;  for  the  ptice  of  bark  is  never 


L    • 
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positively  known  for  the  ensuing  season,  no^ 
indeed  till  some  time  in  May  ;  aiid  in  yahiing 
these  woods,  either  for  sale  Or  purchase^  the 
calculation  is  made  from  the  prices  of  the 
same  kinds  of  wood  and  bark  so  sold  the  last 
season,  unless  there  is  some  evident  appa-^ 
rency  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of  wood 
and  bark,  from  which  certain  circumstances 
are  expected  to  take  place.  An  early  sale  is 
also  in  favour  of  the  purchaser,  and  he  will 
be  inclined  to  give  a  better  price,  as  be  has 
sufficient  time  to  look  out  for  the  most  pro- 
per workmen,  and  has  every  thing  in  perfect 
readiness  to  commence  the  barking  as  soon 
as  the  bark  will  rise,  and  of  course  finish  his 
barking  in  proper  seasoQ.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  does 'not  make  the  purchase  until 
April,  if  he  has  100  or  150  tons  of  bark  to 
peel,  he  requires  to  procure  100  hands,  or 
more,  and  perhaps  has  to  provide  tools-;  aiid 
if  the  quantity  be  more  than  he  is  accustom- 
ed to  have  in  his  possession,  before  he  is 
aware  the  season  is  advanced,  he  loses  per- 
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Left  *  V-RjI'J'^  "■  --W 

naps, the  first  fortnight,  and  not  unlikely  the 
inbnth  of  May  has  passed  h^ore  he  h^^pror 
ceeded  any  great  length ;  he  sees  he  must 
Xiow  liurry  on,  and  gets  confused ;  at  any 
rate  he  is  obliged  to  peel  for  a  fortnight  or 
morfe  longer  than  he  ought  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  In  this  case  both  he  and  the  pro- 
prietors are  losers.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend  the  sales  of  natural  coppice  woods,  on 
no  account  whatever,  to  be  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  the  month  of  February,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  barren  or  black  wood  to  be 
ciit. 


<s 


SECTION  X. 


■KHIKNUilG:  AND  PRUNING  NATURAL  COPPICE  WOODS. 


'  :  >  • 


Thjs  is  a  part  of  the  forester's  work  that 
ought  to  conpnand  and  occupy  his  mosst  par- 
ticular attention.     The  time  to  beg|in  to  thin 
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these  woods^  say  Borne,  ought  to  be  the  third 
year  after  cutting ;  others  «ay,  five  or  six : 
and  this  is  the  most  general  time  throughout 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  particularly 
in  Argyleshire,  which  abounds  with  natural 
woods,  and  beautifies,  in  a  most  supcsrb  de* 
gree,  many  sides  of  the  barren  mountains  in 
that  country,  particularly  about  Inverary,  and 
both  sides  of  Lochfine,  as  also  all  the  locha. 
Some  are  not  for  thinning  till  they  arrive  at 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  of  age ;  but  nOf- 
thing  can  be  more  destructive  and  ab^rd 
than  this.  These  newly  cut  stools,  the  very 
first  year,  that  is  to  say,  immediately  after 
cutting,  or  as  they  may  be  called,  the  Lam-, 
mas  growth,  *  throw  out  from  many  of  them 
ten  and  twelve  diff5prent  shoots,  and  some 


*  All  oak  tr^es,  when  youngs  but  particularly  when  springing 
from  the  natural  stoolj  advance  with  great  rigour^  and  make 
every  year  two  8h6ots>  one  in  the  month  of  June^  and  the  other 
commencing  in  August^,  called  the  Lammas  ^owth>  which-inual« 
ly  continues  to  grow  till  the  ^ost  stops  it  in  the  end  of  Autumn  ; 
and  this  is  always  the  mo|t  valuable  growth  for  Aatutal  <idk; 
cc^picc;  and  ou^ht  to  be  particularly  taken  care  of>  ' 
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pf  them  come  up  like  a  handi^l  of  grain 
j^hrown  into  good  ground,  or  like  a  bush, 
covering  the  whole  stooL  This,  say  the 
advocates  for  ten  and  twelve  years  growth 
before  thinnings  is  nature's  own  work,  and 
all  t^cMild  grow  together  for  these  years, 
and  then  the  thinnings  will  pay  the  expense 
of  thinning.  Those,  again,  for  thinning  at 
three  and  six  years  CTowth^  say  that,  as  the 
t«e  when  Jws  if^e  most'thriving  and 
healthful  state,  the  root  retaining  its  sap,  and 
having  little  to  supply  now  besides  what  it 
formerly  had.  it,  of  course,  is  able  to  supply 
abundantly  aU  the  new  young  shoots  that 
come  out  from  it,  and  they  ought  to  stand  for 
at  least  three  or  niore  years,  and  then  it  will 
be  well  seen  which  are  the  properest  shoots 
to  live-  I  grani  that  it  is  nature's  own  work 
to  throw  out  all  those  shoots  from  a  newly 
cut  oak  root,  and  I  grant  also  that  nature  is 
ever  kind  to  her  own  children ;  but  nature 
may  be  overburdened,  and  she  is  effectually 
so  in  this  case  ;  an4  I  say  it  is  impossible  for 
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a  tree  root,  which  is  perhaps  only  ten  inchest 
in  circumference,  or  say  even  twenty  inches 
in  circumference,  and  few  are  this  size,  to 
cherish  or  nurse  up,  with  any  degree  of  health' 
or  vigour,  ten,  or  even  twenty  young  shoots' 
or  ti?ces,  either  to  three,  six,  or  ten  years,^ 
without  the  tares  spoiling  the  wheat,  or  the 
lean  cattle  eating  up  the  fat,  as  the  one  must 
be  evidently  spoiling  the  other ;  so  that  the 
whole  crop  is  nmch  spoiled  and  lessened  in 
value  when  it  comes  to  the  axe,  by  want  of 
early   thinning.      Therefore   every  natural 
wood,  the  second  year,  should  undergo  a 
thinning,  that  is  to  say,  it  gets  all  the  Lam- 
mas growth,  as  it  is  called,  the  year  it  is  cut, 
arid  then  allow  it  all  the  next  year's  growth, 
when,  any  time  after,  from  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober  to  the  first  of  April,  let  the  whole  wood 
be  gone  through,  and  clear  or  take  away  all 
the  growths  or  young  shoots,  excepting  those 
you  are  sure  of  coming  forward  to  maturity, 
le&ving,  at  this  time,  one  or  perhaps  two 
shoots  more  on  every  stool,  than  what  it  may 


1  • 


lie  israpptQtsed  able  to^  to  the  iuUtime 

q£  catting.  Great  care  ought  t6  be'  taJcen  Itt 
this  time  to  divide  the  shoots  that  are  to  re^ 
mam  ei^pially^  tlwt  is  tosayy  to  hatelhafet 
at  4S  equal  distances  from  one  anothetr^i^ausld 
about  the  stool,  as  posisdble ;  at  the  same  time^ 
not  leaVitig  on  any  stool,  unless  a  v&cj  lai|^ 
one,  and  that  too  in  an  of^U  part  of  the 
wood,  more  than  six  or  eight  shoo4;s.  This 
will  be  found  to  be  as  muck  as  any  stO(0l  caji 
nurse  up  to  the  usual  age  for  any  purpose. 
By  this  early  thinning,  you  have  it  in  your 
ppwfer  to  leave  just  sttch  a  crop  Upon  the 
ground^  or  rather  upon  your  stodbs,  as  you 
are  sure  nature  is  able  to  cherish  ahd  nurse 
up^  without  overburdening,  it^  At  this  early 
p^od  of  the  thinnings  top,  you  can  do  it 
easily,  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  iriboots 
that  are  to  remain,  as  it  can  be  readily  done 
witha^  short  knife  ;  but  the  newly  iuvented 
instrument  for  thinning  natural  stools  will 
beiiiund  much  more  handy,  and  will  do  it 
more  speedily,  safer,  and  to  better  purpose, 

p 
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BUtfH  ire:tiMi^  tsrai  tbe  C0|ipide  T^kprnmag 
Ghod^^sae  Hie  plate,)  arttii^tMoi  offfAtita 
ter.ivllerB  tbty  etoie.out  from  ibe^AtodL ;  MhI 
a*  Idiflrtkaef  tooi  3iDa;haTe:jai  exedlleiQiielEMMt 
td.tho(3taL  .  ^  yomr  Ibeing  tbfee  or  note 
jnaoht;  iir.giiiiig-«lie  fitst  thumingi  ;^€Ai  jqhiM 
Iwstt  Teetoune  io  a  pitiimiig  liaiidHbiUt  logr 
vAiclt  xtauma^  if  in  the  haiMls  of  ajt  mexpft^* 
ifiiilcedrpenMm^  tiie  proper  dioote  Me  ofteR 
Imrt  ;.lmd$  besMeiy  when  takan  off  id  tUe 
a§%  tlw  birk  iif  often  toosasbttl  fbom  off  the 
Tool^  » .that  Mnoim9  and  ottieor  iiljfimeittr  BSidr 
Mdsr  9rt  hr  betwixt  tke  weed  aod  bnrli^ 
-wfaiok  eikiiietiiiies  piofveB  &tel  ta  thd  whote 
atnih  I  would .  therefore  recoirtMeiid  eari^ 
tkiffiiiabg^  Ait  I  have  femd  it^  is  the  couiBe^of 
tef  expetionee,  tn  foe  the  wry  life  o£»  natK^ 

:.;/Lit  fliftwrdt  woods  rndke  Jtither  ieeui^.ftt 

tkifirt  l»  to  Bttff  if  lAie  cutting  i»fiiii8lMd<»ar 
bei^  llie  1 A^  «f  iJ^aly.  The  stook.  out  Ml 
Hit  WMtiftf  tsf  Mfty  <ifd  Jtfne  maktmoatM^ 


ii|§ii  jH»ny  IJhatiiiigliA  i^^  <wm 

engagdkiaii  ati  iiflds-iro(i|d^eultiiig^  mlMS,  ^sb 
iJigjCitjic  of  RqIIm™  in  Fiftr£3y!igUr6^ 

5ihiS'WB»  ciiitiag  Aiom  tlm  {^^  in^ax^M^t^ 
tiOKQi  dt .  iiadbo:  a  m^r^  ;ecqp{iioe  ymoA,  Wm 
cm^y  iMigfn  ci;itiiig>  tlKuoak  mt  #ie  IStb  da^r 
(if  Maf^  jmdijtowMdfi  tkeandjof  JiilyJ  mea* 
amid  dime  asMnl  ^gBOvrtlu,  fBomiiireeito 
dmir  feet  bag,  and  b^  the  mbldk  iif  Skfh 
ttmkm^  .ftwi  jixjto  seT«i  leet  Song*.  Saaiafai^ 
t]|9  :gBMrt^  iH^icmdl  m  Ike  ladirqdiMsiuiBi 
^  :^  Mn^wy  Estate.  I  ^aai  ikhoae  mmm 
mnr  eae^iNPpdipavy  giow^s^  Imt  I  h*Te  €k& 
tiiL  Vik&eBMd  ^muAy  ftke.  suae  ta  many  otlMi 

l^^^^l^^^*         -r^^^^^      bRt^Tt      Pj^'wFWIw     ^j^^V     •WW^'      "Jj*"  -   BHP^WW 

en«^  ^aM«»  (^  eoming  forv«ar4,  by  tufckig 
ti^  JiMlk  ^t  i^  «il^  g(rt  all^mp  filA 

|:{ifu:t#f  i^  #r  jyiee  Irom  the  main  r^pU 
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Having  tifaubwed  ihem  the  seoomi  jrear  after 
fsix%titkg,  Uitti^e  iQwe  will  be  iicreeslBar;^  .ior 
lome^tim^;  unless  to  ^  tkrou^  and  pnme 
a  little ;  at  the  same  tinije  keeping  dcmn  dOL 
young  audcers  from  cff  the  istool.  Bbmst 
may  be  very  necessary  to  obserre,  that^^ldie 
yalue .  of  ooj^pice  wooik  chiefly  d^pesids  <  on 
the  quantity  oi  bark  produeed  horn  thmj 
and  the  more  briuiches  conra^pusitlytthe  tooie 
hark;  and  some  as^e  there  should  be. >^nb 
pruning  at  alL  Let  it  be  h^:^  obserfid^ 
however,  that  the  wood  oi  coppice,  propetiy 
trained  up,  at  the  age  of  twei|ty-^ur  yeam, 

*  * 

inay  be  of  considerable  valiae ;  and  its  vitkie 
chiefly  depends  on  its  tallnc^  and  strai^t- 
ness;  because,  if  the  timber  of  a  coppice 
wood,  although  thick  enough  for  many  pw^ 
poses,  if  very  crdokedf  is  alinost  of  tio  yalue 
but  for  fire-wood.  I  consider  it,  therefore^ 
very  advantageous; for  a  coppice  wood  to  go 
r^ularly  through  it  the  second  or  third  year- 
after  being  thinned  as  described,  and  priMe 
with  caution  all  those  shoots  you  think 
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y^Mmain  Vb  'tife  fqll  tinie  of  cutting,  pruning 
tlicaui^'fipom  the  root,  anid  taking  the  mo^t 
^^tlie  tivlgi;  off  that  sMe  of  the  main  stem 
that  inclines  to  crook,  in  order  that  it  may 
he  drawn  up  in  as  sti?aight  a  position  as  pos- 
(snlil^.  Itliis  wiH  be  found  to  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  the  cleanness,  and  also  in  aid- 
ing tiie  srtraightness  of  the  timber,  of  a  na- 
tttial  c^ffide  wood.  Those  -stems  you  Heft 
wh^i  tihmning,  supposed  to  be  taken  out  at 
Ipidf  time  or  sooiibr,  ought  not  to  be  pruned, 
«biit^loWed  to  grow  any  way,  and  as  rough 
as  possyi>le,  taking  care,  however,  that  they 
are  not  interfeHng,  or  in  any  way  hurting 
^tbe  main  stem  that  you  intend  to  carry  up 
to  full  titafe.  If  you  find  arty  of  them  that 
arare  dms  teft  taking  too  much  of  the  juice 
^iriiiowisliment  from  the  main  stem,  so  that 
.tbe  wiiole  is  getting  sickly,  then  they  ought 
iQstanliy  to  be  taken  away ;  and  see  that 
thsereistio  more  left  than  what  the  main 
rocvt  is  able  to  nourish  up.  I  said  two  more 
may  be  left  at  this  time  than  what  the  sub- 
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Stance  of  the  root- vrU  hm§  SotmoAH^itik 
lame;,  but  tluB  wUl  dep&oA  ar  geed  daul  iiiptfi 
llie  soilr  &e.^^  and  tlie  lualthiea^t  el/t^ 

Having:  t]»is  thiaiied;  durkajg^  tlie.fliMiHidl 
and  pruned  dnmg  thtf  liMtfiir^  fiftk  yWi^ 
little  rawewiU  be  ncocssiay  ntfr  till  i^UMk 
or  perkaps  the  tweiAii  yeai^  yfheaok  the  Ivbote 
aheuld  be  gene  ovttv  by  tafcmg  JEMSry  thiaat 
st^ns  that  wereldpk  aa^a  kind  df  sMraMrte 
tiie  main  cues.  Here  it  ia  d^fetdt-  ta^  imf 
hom  many  should  be  taken.  Se«ae^ataote 
may  do  wi|h^  all  tib^  six^  ethers  tvMb  fiw^ 
others  with  four,  and  soras'€»%  withrthma. 
^Jq  the  Grst  place,  care  mnatrbe  takei»to^kw^ 
namore'than  what  you  are  suw  th^^jtfbaal 
will  murse  up  to  the  ftiU  age  in^tnded- for  the 
ooppiee,  as  the  stronger  the  sheoCs-' beeame 
they  always  require  tibe  mose  ndin^sfemoA^. 
It  wiU  now  easily  be  seen  H  imy  of  tibrae 
shoots.  a«e  veonim^  sntfietent  supply  ^imfb- 
rishmraii;  if  they  are  not  they  will  beotane 
stunted  in  their  growth.     Thesc^^  thei'elbvi^ 


lyito  get  Joraksd  to»|y  iciffil  of  nn^toiiity  ^d)^ 
ii^diie  s^  of  ilie  i^coppi^.  £a  idie  JKcoHjil 
fiftafij  it-  mUiie  ii£«M6i(iyi^^  eaareMfy  lo 
loek  omiitd  ^abawfc  Iflie  ilnottcm  vof  tlie  jirtew!, 

^itSti»fltktW3kmt  (fi^na  tiiDse  si«kis  4liwt  ««ii|p[  tt^ 
ftcHk  wnst  «{>dii  one  amrtlu^f.    At>the  imm 

iMNhEl  iftotiot  Ifl^^i&i^e  labes  itHttCLning  up  to 
IfWtfeaitDr^;  tfa^  will  ctliilvB  ioe^l  altfaou^ 
fMamigmilitlte  9]|)osi  ai^/Ena&ir,  if  k  be 
«0t  «1D  jas  to  hvEtt  eadi  otiier ;  4Jist  is,  tlie 
one  altc^ettor-  <]Bpertopping  ior  tiearmg  dmin 
(liiejotbertdi^ite^httri;  ^kxnt  tbey  are^tlitt  bet- 
avrfdribeiiig  m  little^iirttsed  s^wise,  oft  ift 
^ntaAittedtastrey  to  ^ciatise  than  -to  grow  nMnre 
fo^nglyty  and  dP  waxm  mora  «trii^t.  ^6 
^j^inifliig  wiB  are  now ;atte£»Ekhig  to  ou^t  to 
liR^dmie  m  4lue  iboiskiD^  bmkhi,  aihd>the  ^bm^ 
fueled  off  vnhat  is  cut,  and  pK^suriewL*  iPhts 
:iiitt^  ftnmd  to  do:6Diii^ingm0fethaii^p%y 
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the  eiq>ense  of  thinning.  Being  done,  hair* 
ever,  zk  this  seascm,  the  faai^  of  the  rebudn-- 
iag^hobt.  wiU  be  very  e<u»ly  luut,  a.  .«!» 
tfa^  foark  of  the  stool ;  therefore  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  that  neither  of  them  be  Hel^ 
jiored.  I  have  always  in  this  case  found:  it  4- 
very  great  saying,  in  place  of  an  axe,  to  usea 
9ery  narrow-ended  haad-saw,  one  that  will  gc^ 
in  betwixt  the  shoots,  and  cut  the  one  to  be 

V 

t(Jien  away  easily  out,  without  in  thecansdlKil^ 
degree  injuring  eitib^r  Ihe  hark  <tf  «tli^  jsAool 
6x  ^remaining  shoots.  If  the  saw  is  kmit 
taptope,  orfe.it  win  be  Wm«e.iZy 
than  the  axe ;  hut  in  place  of  the  saw,  iiae 
jthe  newly  invented  thinning  i^iseL 

I  have  often  fotmd  it  of  "grteat  use  to  ga 
jthrough:  a  hie^leated  cc^pice  wood,  one  that 
had  never  been  propeiiy  kept,  even  at  the  agfe 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and<  djcess  it  up  in 
the  maimer  described ;  and  have  been  very 
sensible  of  their  makii^  more  progress  in  one 
year,  after  haying  been  thus  dressed  up,  than 
ll]^fore  they  did  in  three*    So  that  I  would 
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mtmmmmA  to^all' those  haying  the  cba^^^if 
pciimm^m^  of  natairal woods^alr 

tibbugh  they  have  been^  neglected  until  tliey 
ave^  the  age  of  eyra  fifteen  years^  to  go 
ikmrng^  them  *m  the  way  directedi;  and  I 
doujbt  not  but  wlmt  they  take  out  will  pay 
iBore  than  the  expense  attending  it ;  and  I 
«m  bonvin^ed^  that  *  at  the:  end  of  twenty^four 
i^KU%  say  nine  yeairs  after^  th^  will  have  a 
^BO^  ^w  apurly  so,  qf  more  bark  on  every 

r 

acre^and  the  timber  .will  be  considerably  im^- 

pQKwed,  ai^  Qf  much  more  value.  It  has  been 

Qt|eetod  to  by  those  advocates  9  for  ten  years 

1    ll^fore^uEiy  thinning  takes  place,  that  to.  do  it 

>    any  sooner  would  cdst  agreat  deal  of  esc- 


■•<;• 


*  ■" 


•*  The  naturiJ  woods  in  the  Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  are  of 
iv^fy  ancient  date.  1^^  Upper  Wood,  as  it  is  called,  the  pn>- 
jM^^of  CkJonel  I>ai[id^  Cstfron-hall,  was  (uiftil  abotit  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Mills  got  the  charge  of  it,)  like 
n^wMerness,  asd  many  acrea  of  fine'  natural  woodliuid  would 
ji^  j^odjice  one  ton  of  bark ;  but,  by  Mr.  Mills's  exertions  in 
carrying  on  a  system  similar  to  what  is  here  laid  down,  these 
rerj  aere9>  by  cutting-tiiiie,  wiU>  on  an  arerage,  yield  from  five 
to  eight  tons  of  bark.  The  manner  that  these  woods,  under  his 
charge,  are  thinned  and  kept,  does  him  much  honour,  and  is 
iFvorthy  of  the  forester's  imitation. 


yetmo,  abd  Afttiiiiig  for  it,  vvh0]Ms^Ilwr  jiimli 
^y  the  tlmiBiiigB  i^^lAne  adxraata^  of  aidjr 
tkinniiig  hasaktiady  been  pouitecl  ont^ivjbidk 
answers  this  idgecticni.  Ilie  «q>6iisejif  ti^e 
^arly  thkmiiig  is  vesry  txifling.  I  h&rc  had  Jt 
wm  imdte  my  charge  thtailsas  thiiiiifidilBgil*' 
lairly  eyery  day  upivaidsof  ISOiatoolfi^oir  aibont 
inuei  thonmtid  in  a  week»  NcMr,  say  the  stook 
are  aboil  V  or  BearlyicAghi  fert  dktaiiit  &oki  mie 
mraviiiery  which  they  ouglut  to  he,  ra  nun  jdo«s 
an  acre  in  a  week,  for  .whidi»  fe^^pt^hexB^ 
cevfBB  fifteen  sMllings;  but  hy  th^  aew  thbi^ 
iiiiig  chisel^  a  nian  ivill  ^  fottr  tianks  Iht 
iixffe  nunh^^  now,  iJbe  liext  tbinBean^  «t 
hftif  age,  or  thneaboucls^  of  the  Msapfke^m 
so  very  superior  to  what  they  wquld  hwe 
"leen.  had  .very  thing  beea  B«mitted  toffW, 
that  this  thintting  pays  itself  «id  tbe  iformnr 
itb^nuiqg  with  interest,  and  the  wopd.isJ^b 
^  cent,  better  at  the  end.  By  the  system 
<af  late  thinning,  I  h»ve  known  maiJ^y  ^stools 
irrecoverably  lost. 
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OF   CONVEETING  A  COPPICE   INTO   A   STANDING   OAK 
WOOD,   AND  OF  LEAVING  RESERVE  tR&ES  IN  IT. 


It  Uieil^D^  «hd  still  i^  m  obje^^On  wi^ 
titHSkjr;  ^ihiit  ^h^H  a  Wddd  k  oht6  cut  c^t^H 
atiift  b^Mine  a  iiatiiml  do|)|»iee  Wodd,  th&t  it 
^t^Kxst'fer  er^r  tiem^n  soj-ds  n^lMlig  tutfm  cam 
B4  '^^ig  #itft  it  but  to  cut  it  ov^  ^yety 
ti^iify-^fiVe  years,  or  th^a^eabottfid;  and  Should 
St  ititie  atlAve  When  thigi'6  iis  no  gifeat  dematid 
IHtt' biik»haiek,  this  Wood  must  At  aQ  eveniti  be 
MtH^bwn,  ^d  brought  iitfto^e  market  ten* 
aiit'^i^  diiSikdvantageous  drcumstances^  bbfH 
aH  ib  the  prides  of  bark  and  of  wbod,  dM  May 
ifdciiUf.  But  this  is  false  reasoning,  as  thei^'  U 
s(!AlMy  any  »A\  that  earned  natur^  «^ 
wbtwi  to  the  age  Mt  from  twiehty  to  thitVy 
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ji^ears,  but  will  also  carry  trees  forward  to  ftdl 
maturity,  if  rightly  dealt  witib  £m  that  pur- 
pose.    K  it  be,  theref^Me,  tJM^i^t  propav 
either  from  the  local  situation  of  the  wood^ 
where  it  would  be  more  profitaUe  to  have 
fuU.grown  thnber,  or  even  for    ornament, 
to  rear  them  up  from   the  stools  to  msh 
turity  ;-supposiiig   the   stools   have    be<» 
detdt  with  as  directed  in  the  fwegoing  aee-* 
tif^^  to  the  age  oi  tw^ejgit^y-four  years^  or  there*: 
ahput^  and  it  being  thpu^t  now  mor^  ladh 
wsaWe  tp  bring  as  many  of  them  as  posaibk 
to  he  large  treoB,  it  y^U  then  be  necessM^  J^^ 
cut  oyer  about  a  third  part  of  the  wh(4t' 
stools,  and  at  th^  same  time  to  dre^s.  upfl^e 
stools  as  dirked  f^r  the  growths,  as  the«e 
must  iM>w  be  reared  as  updciprwQod ;  then  tot- 
thin  out  from  the  stools  untouchedrwhich  wiU. 
now  be  about  ^^  feet  distairt  from  each  x>ther,,. 

» 

taking  the  worst  of  the  shoots,  leaving  on.  aa 
average  at  least  three  shoots  on  every  stool; 
^d  these  must  be  the  best  and  healthiest  of 
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tibe  idio^ts  or  stems;  a%  the  same  time  pruiiii^ 
theiti  up  with  pK»tikmlar  attention,  taking  racNrt 
of  tlie^^zout^frosn  offrthe  inside  of  thesten£9 
oithei^iaaitiiiaig  sh^iots^primng  tibtem  up£rom 
file  BUiyAe  of  ibB  slool,  taking  the:  ijm^ 
s^oote-  tcwria?«te  the  tQ|K  Having  nq^  pk^ 
ty  of  room  to  apreaid  out  on  divides,  they 
miV  tlo  <so '  with  amazing  rapi<iity.  As  the 
litider-  coppiee  cannot  he  expected  to  make 
sudi  progress  as  when  the  whole  is  eiit  down, 


it  Witt  he  also  necessary,  the  seeond  year 
aft^  emitting,  to  thin  those  stools,  so  as  to 
teittel^roito  six  to  eight  isAioots  on  an  average 
on  eaeh  of  th^m,  allowing  tb^n  to  grow  in 
tfaeir  rough  state,  withouf  any  priming,  as 
lAe&y  mirat  now  be  cut  away :  every  fifteen  or 
tmstity  years,  chiefly  fw  the  bark,  and  kept 
as  Underwood;  At  the  fitat  cutting  off  of 
tlie  under  coppioe  wood  from  atmcingst  the 
Iffige  stools,  as  th^  will  now  have  made  very 
considerable  pro^fess  in  size,  they  will  require 
a  fit<^  more  room,  and  may  he  at  the  time^ 


m  7i«ii«iE«umfs4miie: 

91^ 'fifteen  yemu  mtUa  lieiiig  leifty  mimt  tb^ 
wsAtf  toj^im  is  4Qfiit,  thinned  out,  to  adbmtt 
8&  feet  distaiU;  from  emh  ^otl^r.  iFl|k  k^by 
ftr  <9i0  most  pvcfiblaltU  way  «i^  v^Mng  oi& 
woods:  if  any  of  thase  ielt  mis^aBy  lumr 
sbi^ots  mast  be  4»iRe«|  lap  as  ^eesto^'sw^^y 
l)idr  pl»ee  from  the  underwood  stools; 
'  In  order  to  Ha^e  large  t^ees  in  any  ^1mi<- 
tation,  they  muit  be  thinned  cntt  at  least  §0 
ift  34  feet  distant  from  eadi  etliM;  ajui 
here^  on  an  ay^^agd^  you  ha^reonlyalxiiit^ix-r 
ty  tiees  oa  an  adre ;  whereas,  from  thenatii^ 
f|U  shoots  you  haTe  ^twee  tiiiies  tiiat  number, 
ffiidth^r  growth  is  much  more  rapid 'tfien 
from  tihe  plant  In  this  ease  each  acre  of  aia^ 
tuml  oak  treee^  nursed  up  to  79  yean  of  age^ 
will  contain  about  ISO  trees,  whidi  will  wm^ 
rage  at  least  -80  fbet  each  tree,  maidiig' d(40& 
£iet,  eay  at  4s.  per  foot,  mdudoai^  bark,  (whkli 
i(S  but  a  low  prioe  fof  sueh  tr^fes,)  maJBea 
L.1080  Sterling,  par  acre,  or  upwaads  of  L.15 
per  aore  psr  anQuxn,  besides  all  tibs  wicler 
coppice  wood,  which  will  all  along  have  done 


I 
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a.gfeat^dfifil  mnre  tiban  pay  a  fur  rent  finr  the 
laztdL  Scaae  will  be  yeady  to  oliject,  and  sasp 
tl»lt  trees  will  niyt  grcm  to  these  sims,  three 
ofli  of  #tte  stdttl,  within  the  compass  of  80 
itfi^  I  could  here  give  many  instancets  df 
tln«  tliat  hare  come  under  my  own  obs^a. 
tion ;  but  Ae  following  may  isuffice,  which 
muat  have  <H>mmanded  the  attention  of  every 
tfuveUer ;  ami  evMy  one  who  is  delighted  to 
see  tile  bnlwarks  of  onr  nation  in  a  flourish* 
ing  state,  must  have  stood  still  to  admire  it 
TMb  oak  stool  I  r^er  to,  is  on  the  estate  of 
T^mkdk^  in  S^rlingshire^  and  grows  close  upon 
the  public  road  side  leading  from  Stirling  to 
]>^nti»ton,  foetwe^i  four  and  five  miles  from 
thelcMnner  jdaee,  where  there  are  to  be  seen 
thi«e  trees  growing  from  one  stool,  the  l^aat 
o£ whidb  contains  about  40  solid  feet;  the 
tl^ee  added  together  moMng  on  an  average 
upwards  of  150  £eet^  and  not  occupymg 
BHire  than  nine  feet  of  ground  any  way ;  and 
tine  natuttd  stool  of  oak  is  not  more  than 
from  70  to  80  yeaihs  of  age.    On  the  oppoeite 
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side  of  the  roitd,  nt  the  saitie  plaee,  iM  awa^ 

mk  ^tree  from  the  plant  which  I  am  inform- 
ed  was  one  of  the  res^ye  tvees^  in  that  o€fp- 

pice.  When  this  stobl  Was  6ut^  it  mustt  hafw 
been  oiYery  consideraUe  size  at  the  tme, 
as  the  trc^  does  not  measure  m we  thflult  half 
the  contents  of  the  natural  ones  put  togethei*t 
and  occupies  a  great  deal  more  ground  tfa»i 
they  do.  There  are  a  great  many  mofre  na- 
tural oak  stods  on  the  same  estatie,  near  the 
house^  hoi  miich  beyond  half  the  age  of  the 
above  tree,  that  have  three,  four,  and  five 
stems  from  them,  and  will  average  30  feet 
each  stein. 

Allow  me  to  give  one  more  instemee*^-"— 
There  is  a  natural  istool  oi  oak  on  thie  faifii 
of  J^reside,  estate  ofTouehadam,  l^e  proper- 
ty of  William  Murray,  Esq;  This  stool- has 
seven  stems  growing  from  it.  One  of  liiecie 
stems,  which  hsus  been  over-topped  by 
otl^rs,  on  account  of  their  never  having 
properly  pruned  up,  has  becraae  dead  though 
there  are  still  about  thitee  solid  feet  in  it ;  the 


Olher  aix  stems  are  really  each  of  them  laxge 
wad  magnificent  trees,  and  on  account  of 
tiiieir  having  been  left  entirely  to  Nature'^ 
own  care  in  rearing,  their  main  stems  aie 
€aclremely  short  to  what  they  might  haye 
been,  had  they  Jbeen  timeously  pruned  up^ 
but  they  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for 
i^ip-building,  and  each  of  the  six  stems  would 
make  timbers  and  knees  for  a  vessel  of  from 
160  to  180  tons.  The  six  stems  put  together 
measure  no  less  than  180  solid  feet ;  and  as 
theie  are  more  l»ranches  on  this  stool,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  measure,  than  on  the  one  be- 
fore alluded  to  on  the  estate  of  Touch,  of 
course  it  will  produce  more  bark  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  feet.  It  may  be  ob- 
sexred^  that  from  the  great  Value  of  the 
^srooksiof  this  stool,  it  is  well  worth  5s.  per 
foot,  incltiding  bark,  which,  for  180  feet^  is 
JLA5  Sterling:  From  the  way  that  the  stems 
of  this  stool  have  been  obliged  to  spread,  lit 
:  fsevers  a  great  deal  ^niore  ^ound  than  the  cme 
referred  to ;  yet  an  acre  of  ground  would  be 
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very  capatde  of  carrying  40  such  stools  as 
this,  which  would  be  no  less  than  L.  1 800 
Sterling  per  acre ;  and,  I  am  informed,  this 
stool  is  not  more  than  seventy-five  years  of 
age  :  this  is  no  less  than  L.24  per  annum 
per  acre  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings 
if  my  information  is  correct,  that,  from  the 
poorness  of  the  soil  of  this  farm,  two  acres;  of 
the  under  coppice  woods  would  have  paid  the 
proprietor  annually,  all  the  rent  he  has  re^ 
ceived  for  this  whole  farm  for  seventy  years 
past.  This  magnificent  stool  of  oak  grows 
not  more  than  a  gun-shot  south  of  the  pub- 
lic road  leading  betwixt  the  villages  of  St. 
Ninians  and  Cambusbaron,  and  not  more  than 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling, and  at  thAt  distance  it  only  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller  to  be  a  mere  bush, 
though  its  large  spreading  top  appears  most 
beautiful ;  but  how  pleasingly  deceived  he  is 
when  he  approaches  within  the  cover  of  its 
spreading  branches,  and  beholds  not  a  bush, 
biit  stems  fit  for  the  principal  timbers  of  a 
large   ship,   and   that   too   one  of  Nature's 
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own  children,  nursed  by  herself,  as  it  is 
plain  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  it,  and  that  too  fa?om  the  poor- 
est part  of  the  soit  It  is  customary  to  leave 
standers  or  reserve  trees  amongst  (coppice, 
but  when  it  is  intended  all  to  be  cut  over,  it 
is  rather  hurtftil  than  otherwise  to  the  under 
growths-  It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  ne- 
cessary, for  the  sake  of  ornament,  &c.  to  leave 
a  few  of  thieiii,  and  these  ought  to  be  the 
straightest  trees,  and,  at  the  cutting  of  the 
coppice,  they  ought  to  be  particularly  pruned 
up,  especially  if  those  left  are  seedlings,  or 
from  the  plant ;  and  the  tops  of  them  ought 
to  be  a  good  deal  lightened,  so  that  the  wind 
may  not  blow  them  down,  nor  shake  them 
too  much,  so  as  to  loose  them  at  the  root,  as 
it  causes  them  to  lose  the  growth,  which  is  of- 
ten the  case  if  they  are  left  in  very  exposed 
situations.  It  is  very  proper,  in  £dl  coppice 
woods,  to  refrain  from  cutting  all  young 
seedlinfi^s  at  and  luider  four  inchei&  circumfe^ 
itexKoe  three  feet  from  ihe  ground,  as  thos0 
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will  come  forward  to  be  good  trees  by  next 
cutting,  and  may  perhaps  supply  the  place 
of  old  stools  that  have  been  hurt  in  cutting, 
or  that  may  be  on  the  decline  from  some 
other  circumstance. 

After  giving  these  two  examples  amongst 
many  more  that  might  have  been  given,  the 
reader  will  readily  see,  thg^t  it  is  not  only  a 
very  easy  process  to  turn  a  natural  coppice 
wood  into  large  trees,  but  that  it  is  the  jspeed- 
iest  way  of  rearing  oak  trees,  either  for  valu- 
able  purposes  or  for  ornament. 


SECTION  XIL 


TRIAL  OF  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  THINNING  NATtTRAL 

w6oD. 

This  new  method  is  founded  on  an  experi- 
ment I  made  in  1810.     At  this  time  I  tried 
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only  six  stools  of  oak,  which  I  particularly 
marked  in  the  wood.  I  visited  them  every 
year  regularly  for  four  years  after,  and  found 
them  doing  extremely  well.  I  saw  them 
again  in  1819,  nine  years  after  the  experi- 
ment, and  found  them  doing  equally  weU 
with  the  hest  stools  in  the  coppice,  and  far 
superior  to  a  great  part  of  it.  I  have,  every 
year  since  1810,  tried  the  same .  experiment 
with  less  or  more  in  number,  and  have  all 
along  found  it  to  succeed  extremely  well,  and 
in  many  instances  far  outstripping  iany  stools 
in  the  rest  of  the  coppice,  and  they  had  no 
occasion  for  the  least  thinning,  nor  the  least 
attention  being  paid  them  ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  lived  to  see  a  second  cutting  of  any  of 
them,  nor  am  I  as  yet  perfectly  assured  whe^ 
ther  or  not  it  may  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
root  or  stool  after  next  cutting,  although 
from  their  healthy-like  appearance,  now  nine 
years  after,  I  hope  not.  I  shall  submit  the 
experiment  to  the  reader,  and  those  mana^ 
gers  of  woods  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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'make  trial  of  it,  and  s^uM  it  succeed,  it 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  tro»- 
ible  in  training  up  coj^ice  woods. 

The  }dan  is  this :  Immediately  after  the 
tree  was  cut,  and  the  stool  dressed  up,  I  went 
ithrougfa  and  selected  a  few  stools,  for  the 
purpose  of  trial.  The  first  stools  I  pitched 
upon  in  1810  were  cut  from  the  plant,  and 
Ihe  diameter  of  the  least  was  eight  inches, 
and  the  largest  not  above  twelve,  making  24 
and  36  inches  in  circumference.  These  stools 
I  divided  some  into  eight  and  others  into 
twelve  parts,  and  with  a  peeHng^iron  I  todk 
off  from  some  four,  and  from  others  six  f^rts 
of  the  bark,  pulling  it  down  below  the  earth, 
and  taking  it  completely  off  the  root,  taking 
care  not  to  loosen  the  other  four  and  six 
parts  of  the  bark  from  the  root,  but  leaving 
it  perfectly  entire  at  equal  distances  round 
the  root ;  and  from  every  one  of  these  stools^ 
which  I  have  tried  in  the  way  described,  less 
or  more  every  year  for  these  nine  years 
past,  not  one  stool  out  of  ten  but  what  has 
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seiit  up  fine  healthy  i^oots  from  that  part  of 
the  stool  where  the  bark  was  left ;  andmanfy^ 
of  these  stools  I  can  at  this  day  point  ;out 
in  the  most  thriving  condition ;  nor  have 
they  ever  required  thinning,  as  they  just 
throw  out  such  a  number  of  shoots  as  there 
are  pieces  of  bark  left  on  the  stool  >:  -and  I 
csm  add  here,  that  I  have  tried  the  main  bo*- 
dSes  of  the  stools,  and  have  found  thefmto  be 
as  full  of  sap  as  those  stools  having  a^^tibe 
bark  left  on  them.  Should  this  method  suc- 
ceed in  after-cuttings,  of  which  I  have  now 
little  doubt,  what  a  vast  improvement  it 
would  be,  and  what  a  saving  !  One  man  go- 
ing after  the  cutter,  could  prepare  at  least  a 
hundred  stools  every  day,  and  the  wood 
would  require  nothing  more  till  once  it  came 
to  the  axe  again. 

I  hope  these  few  hints,  which  are  dictated 
Hy  experience,  will  induce  an  early  trial  tb 
be  madeby  those  who  have  it  in  their  pow3eri; 
nothing  can  be  lost  by  it ;  as  at  ifirst  ^the 
^rial  may  be  made  in  stools,  whidL  itxdoos 
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not  signify  much  whether  they  are  lost  or  not  * 
Those  taken  should  be  such  as  are  in  places 
where  they  can  be  spared ;  but  at  the  same 
time  doing  it  justice  by  using  a  thriving  stool. 
The  stools  thus  thinned  in  1810  are  still  now, 
1824,  in  as  thriving  and  prosperous  a  state  a|i 
any  of  the  stools  in  the  coppice,  anfl  there 
is  not  the  least  appearance  of  tl^  stools  hav- 
ing suffared  the  least  injury  from  the  parti^ 
Ib^ing  peeled. 


SECTION  XIII. 

OF  EXTIRPATING  BARREN  WOOD  FROM  OAK 

COPPICES, 

The  natural  woods  of  old  standing  used  very 
much  to  abound  with  what  is  called  barren 
wood^  such  as  birch,  elder,  saugh,  hazels  ^andL 
the  like }  and  indeed  great  quantities  of  these 
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are  still  to  be  found  on  good  land,  perfectly 
iSapable  of  carrying  fine  oak. 

■  Abbut  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  oak 
bark  was  selling  at  from  L:18  to  L.20  a  fbn, 
ihe  proprietors  of  oak  woods  began  to  see 
tbe  advantage  and  propriety  of  having,  if  pos- 
sible, aU  their  natural  .woods  of  oak,  and 
where  what  is  called  the  barren  wood  was 
growing,  it  was  extirpated,  or  kept  down,  and 
oaks  planted  in  its  place.  The  only  way  o£ 
keeping  down  these  kinds  of  woods  former- 
ly was,  every  spring  before  the  growth  was 
far  advanced,  men  went  through  the  woods 
with  axes,  and  cut  off  all  the  shoots  that 
had  made  their  appearance  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer  ;  and  this  had  to  be  re- 
peated annually  during  half  the  age  of  the 
coppice,  which  was  a  laborious  work ;  and, 
even  after  all  this,  many  of  the  young  plants^ 
Were  choked  with  this  kind  of  stuff ;  and  be- 
sides,  it  never  wa^  fairly  rooted  out  or  extiiu 
pated«  About  eight  years  ago  I  fell  upon 
t^  following  plan,  which,  in  my  experience, 
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and  <3ie  experience  of  every  man  who  has  fol- 
lowed it,  has  been  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose most  effectually.  The  plan  is  this  :  if 
you  have  any  of  those  trees  which  you  want 
to  extirpa^tje,  let  them  be  eut  in  summer,  wheii 
the  sap  is  in  them.  You  nmy  do  iso  along 
with  the  oak,  or  at  the  time  of  peeling.  Af. 
ter  being  cut  down  either  with  an  axe  or 
otherwise,  b,  person  must  foe  sent  through 
with  a  peeling-^iron,  and  jnade  to  peel  all  the 
back  ^  round  and  round  the  root,  consider^ 
ably  below  the  «urlace  of  the  earth--i>-to  the 
bottom  of  the  root  or  stool  if  you.  can,  and 
Ihe  iron  will  easily  do  this ;  at  any  rate,  be 
^sire  it  be  taken  off  all  round  the  root,  and 
completely  under  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
and  ithis,  if  jxroperly  done,  will  be  found  ef- 
Ibctual,  and  that  too  once  for  all,  for  it  will 
require  no  more  work  to  keep  it  down,  as  aU 
further  growth  or  vegetation  in  the  shoots  is 
by  this  plan  effectually  checked. 

I  leould  mention  jnany  woods  where  large 
quantities  of  birch  and  elder,  a%d  other  wooiH 
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hare  been  extirpated  from  amongst  oakg  in 
this  way ;  and  the  expense  of  doing  so  at  the 
time  is  very  trifling,  and  then  it  requires  no 
more  work  to  keep  them  down  afterwards,  as 
they  are  in  this  manner,  as  already  stated^ 
effectually  destroyed.  And  when  the  wood 
is  to  be  planted  up  with  oaks,  whether  by  oak 
plants,  or  by  layers,  these  -may  be  put  in 
or  brought  close  to  the  birch,  elder,  or  any 
kind  of  black  wood  stools,  and  receive  no 
injury  from  them,  so  that  the  whole  ground 
in  the  very  season  after  cutting  may  be  filled 
up,  and  converted  wholly  into  an  oak  wood. 


SECTION  XIV. 

OF  VALUING  STANDING  OR  GROWING  TREES  AND 

WOODS. 

Halving  now  finished,  in  as  brief  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  what  I  intended  to  say  on 
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planting  and  thinning  pruning,  cutting,  and 
training  up  young  plantations  and  coppice 
woods,  which  I  hope  will,  in  the  mean  time, 
be   found  sufficient  for   that  part   of  The 
Forester's  Guide,  it  will  be  now  necessary 
that  I  lay  before  the  forester,  to  complete 
his  guidance,  the  manner  and  method  of  va- 
luing coppice  woods  §tt  all  ages,  as  ^IsQ  of 
measuring  and  valuing  3tanding  or  growing 
trees,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes ;  and  this  being 
a  subject  on  which  none  that  I  have  either 
sieeri  or  heard  of  have  either  written  or  said 
any  thing,  I  must  be  excused  if  I  should 
exceed  a  little  the  limits  at  first  prescribed 
to  this  work,  as  I  must  be  here  somewhat 
particular.     It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  be- 
ginning, to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
kinds  of  timber  used  for  most  particular  pur- 
poses, and  of  course  bringing  the  highest 
prices ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  part  pf 
this  work,  I  shall  use  only  such  names  for 
the  different  kinds  of  wood  as  are  understood 
and  used  throughout  Scotland,  so  that  every   * 
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J)erson,  in  the  least  connected  with  the  sell- 
ing of  woodS)  or  working  amongst  them»  may 
easily  understand  me. 

A  plan  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
part  of  the  work  of  my  newly  invented  in- 
strument for  measuring  standing  trees,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  using  it, 
whereby  any  tree,  with  its  branches,  can  be 
measured  as  accurately  and  expeditiously  as 
if  it  were  lying  on  the  ground,  whereby  a 
difficulty  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  of 
which  I  myiself  have  often  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, is  completely  removed  ;  that  is,  I  have 
often  seen  a  ship-builder  apply  to  a  gentle- 
man for  a  particular  tree  or  trees,  say  for  a 
keel  piece ;  the  gentleman  sends  him  to  his 
forester,  and  desires  him  to  give  him  any 
tree  or  trees  out  of  this  or  the  other  part 
of  his  plantations,  as  will  suit  his  pur- 
pose, for  which  he  is  to  pay  a  very  high 
price ;  well,  the  carpenter  knowing  he  is 
to  pay  a  very  high  price,  wishes  to  have 
the  tree  or  trees  he  requires  as  near  the  sizes 
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as  to  length  and  girth  as  possible^  not  to  have 
much  waste  of  wood,  as  he  knows  he  is  liable 
to  pay  for  the  whole  measurable  timber  whieh 
it  contains.  In  search  of  this  tree  or  trees 
they  go  through  the  plantation^  backward 
and  forwards,  till  perhaps  it  is  near  the  even- 
ing; they  now  fix  upon  one  or  two  trees  as 
is  required;  and  two  or  more  men  with  saws 
and  axes,  who,  either  at  the  proprietor's  or 
carpenter's  expense,  have  followed  them  all 
this  time,  set  to  work  and  cut  one  down,  it  is 
girthed  and  measured  in  length ;  well  it  is  too 
small  at  the  top ;  a  second  is  cut  down,  it 
is  the  same.  Says  the  carpenter,  "  They 
may  well  do,  if  a  little  too  large,  but  they 
cannot  do  too  small  or  too  short."  He^  as  I 
said  before,  again  to  save  money,  and  to  get 
them  as  near  the  si^es  as  possible,  still  cut£^ 
till  he  has  perhaps  cut  five^  six,  or  eight  trees, 
befoore  he  gets  one  or  two  to  suit  his  size ; 
therefore,  although  the  proprietor  gets  4s,  or 
5s-  per  foot  for  one  or  t^^^o  of  those  particu^ 
lar  trees,  where  is  his  profit  ?  The  carpen- 
ter or  merchant  puts  him  off  with  a  plausible 
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stwy,  saying,  "  I  will  likely  require  these 
others  next  year  for  a  smaller  vessel,  or. 
soon,  and  I  will  give  the  same  pride/'  where- 
as, they  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  proprietor's^ 
hands  till  a  merchant  casts  up  for  them;  but 
before  this  occurs,  the  trees  begin  to  spoil, 
and  he  tnust  now  sell  them  for  purposes  not 
so  valuable,  rather  than^  lose  them,  per- 
haps receiving  only  half-price  for  them.  I 
hdve  seen  cases  of  this  kind  mtore  than  fifty 
tim^s ;  and  I  have  myself  oftai  been  autho- 
riafed  by  gentlemen  to  give  a  particular  tree 
or  trees,  for  especial  purposes,  both  in  wb^ 
chinery  and  ship-building,  and  have  been 
deeeived  in  the  manner  just  described.  Now 
this  instrument  for  measuring  standing  trees 
removes  all  these  difficulties,  as  with  it  you 
dm  take  the  exact  length  and  girth  of 
any  tree,  either  at  the  extremity  or  any 
part  of  the  body  of  the  trcc^  with  the 
same  exactness  as  if  lying  cut  on  the 
ground ;  besides,  if  the  proprietors  of  woods 
chose  it,  they  could  have  all  the  large  or  full 
grown  trees  in  their  plantations,  or  in  any 
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part  of  them,  numbered,  and  their  measured 
ments  accurately  taken  and  set  down  in  a 
book  ruled  for  that  purpose ;  so  that  a  gen-* 
tleman  at  London,  abroad,  or  any  where  at  a 
distance  from  his  estate,  carrying  with  him 
a  book  in  which  are  the  dimensions  and 
measurement  of  these  trees,  should  it  so 
happen,  that  at  any  time  he  should  require 
a  little  money  oyer  and  above  his  usual  in- 
come,  he  can  turn  up  his  wood--book,  in 
which  he  has  the  number  and  measurement^ 
and  of  course  the  value,  of  all  his  trees ;  he 
can  then  pick  out  such  a  number  of  trees, 
and  remit  these  numbers  to  his  forester  or 
manager,  with  instructions  to  sell  them,  and 
he  at  the  same  time  strikes  them  out  of  the 
list,  and  he  knows  at  once  the  exact  sum,  or 
nearly  so,  he  is  to  receive  for  such  trees ;  and, 
besides,  should  any  tree  or  number  of  trees 
be  blown  down,  or  broke^  or  lose  their  growth, 
&c.  the  forester  or  wood  manager  writes, 
sending  a  list  of  the  number  and  measure-* 
ment  of  the  tree  or  trees  thus  blown  down. 
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&c. ;  he  at  once  turns  up  his  wood-book,  and 
sees  the  tree  or  trees,  and  their  value.  A  book 
of  this  kind  kept  by  any  proprietor  of  woods 
must  give  universal  satisfaction.  Having  in 
r^iness  this  instrument  for  measuring  stand- 
ing timber,  which  is  very  easily  procured, being 
so  very  simple  and  cheap,  he  will  readily  take 
the  dimensions  of  any  tree.  Admitting  his 
plantations  are  all  young  and  thriving,  and 
yearly  on  the  increase,  they  can  very  easily 
and  expeditiously  be  measured  over  as  often 
as  need  requires ;  and  should  a  gentleman 
require  to  cut  only  a  few  trees  from  his  own 
woods  annually;   for  purposes  on  his  own 

« 

estate,  when  he  knows  the  sizes  required,  he 
can  easily,  before  cutting,  know  the  very 
tree  or  trees  that  will  suit  the  various  pur- 
poses required. 

A  book  ruled  on  the  following  plan,  would 
be  very  advantageous,  and  must  be  very  satis- 
factory to  landed  proprietors  having  exten- 
sive woods  come  or  coming  to  maturity. 

R 
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Number  ^Tebbs  marked  off j  thai  should  be  cut  for  the  Improvement  qfik 
Plantations^  or  that  may  be  cut  without  injury  to  the  lo&h  if  the  Plankt- 
tions,  with  their  Measurements  and  Value. 


Num- 
ber of 
Tnes. 


Deserip. 
tions. 


On  what  Farm, 
or  in  what 
Plantation. 


No.  of 


Feet, 


Inch 


At 

per 

foot. 


Value  of  those  which 
may  be  cut  without 
injuring  the  look  of 
the  Plantations. 


#. 


d. 


Value  of  thoee  tfait 
should  bd  cut  for  the 
Improvement  of  the 
Plantatioiis. 


SECTION  XV. 


OF  PRINCIPAL  PIECES  OF  TIMBER  USED  IN  SHIP- 
BUILDING. 


The  principal  pieces  of  timber  used  in  all 
kinds  of  ship-building,  whether  large  or  small^ 
are  nearly  of  the  same  cast  or  shape,  as  they 
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fabuxtion  ofTtiiEKs  and  Plantations  to  remain  on  the  Eitate^  either  to  be 
reared  up  to  maturity ^  or  Jbr  ornament ;  cdso,  a  Report  i^  their  State, 
with  ObservaHofH  and  Directkmejbr  their  Juture  improvement. 


1 


No.  «r  Trees. 


Descriptions. 


On  what  Fann,  or  in  what  Plantation. 


Value. 


are  all  built  of  nearly  the  same  mould ;  but 
these  differ  very  materially  in  point  of  size ; 
for  instance,  a  small  vessel  of  about  40  tons 
register,  will  require  a  keel  nearly  40  feet 
long,  and  to  square  about  8  by  1 1  inches, 
whereas  a  vessel  of  80  or  100  tons  register, 
will  require  a  keel  about  60  feet  long,  and 
to  square  about  10  by  12  inches,  and  so  on, 
the  other  timbers  in  proportion.  It  is  per- 
fectly sufficient  for  our  purpose  here,  that  I 
inform  the  forester  of  the  names  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  the  most  particular  pieces  of  timber 
used  in  a  vessel,  and  which,  when  asked 
for  singly,  are  known  to  sell  highest,  and  are, 
on  that  account,  the  most  valuable. 

In  order  still  more  to  assist  the  forester  in 
this  particular  part  of  his  work,  I  have,  in  this 
edition,  given  engravings  descriptive  of  the 
curvature  requisite  for  the  most  principal 
pieces  of  timber  used  in  ship-building;  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  plates ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use,  both 
to  the  proprietor  and  his  forester,  in  training 
up  and  bringing  his  trees  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible value. 

First,  there  is  the  outer  keel :  this  is  com- 
monly used  of  beech  or  elm,  and  made  gene- 
nerally  of  two  or  three  trees  or  pieces  joined 
together,  to  whatever  length  is  required : 
these  are  looked  for  to  be  nearly  straight, 
and  sell  generally  according  to  the  length  of 
the  piece,  at  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  and  4s.  6d.,  and 
some  years  ago  as  high  as  5s.  per  solid  or  cu- 
bic foot.     Second,  the  keel-stone,  or  inner 
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keel :  this  requires  trees  of  nearly  the  same 
description,  but  are  chiefly  made  of  oak : 
these  I  have  often  sold  as  high  as  7s.  and 
,  78.  6d.  per  foot,  during  the  late  war,  *  Third, 
floor  timbers :  these  are  sometimes  used  of 
elm  and  beech,  are  a  little  crooked,  and  ge- 
nerally sell  at  2s.  6d.  per  foot.  Fourth,  first 
crooks :;  these  are  a  good  deal  crooked  to- 
wards the  one  end,  as  they  begin  to  ascend 
up  the  vessel,  and  are  more  valuable  than 
the  floor  timbers ;  but  are  also  used  some- 
times  of  elm  and  beech,  and  generally  sell, 


*  Let  it  be  understood^  that  since  the  peace^  there  has  so  much 
of  beech^  elxn^  black  birch^  and  oak>  come  in  from  America, 
which  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  that  it  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  prices  of  this  kind  of  timber,  although  it  is  allowed, 
on  all  hands,  that  the  American  timber  is  not,  near  so  good. 
Still  it  has  brought  the  prices  of  our  timber  of  that  description 
down  Is.  per  foot  from  what  it  was  formerly.  But  now,  in  1824, 
the  deficiency  of  durability  of  the  American  timber  to  our  Scotch 
or  English  timber  is  seen,  and  our  timber  is  now  in  demand, 
and  rising  in  price ;  and  often  ship-owners,  in  contracting  for 
ships,  prohibit  the  using  of  American  tiqaber  in  any  part  of  tile 
ship.  American  timber  has  been  known  not  talast  above  six  or 
seven  years  in  ships,  when  used  as  timbers,  and  in  planks  much 
the  same. 
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when  asked  for  singly,  at  about  3s.  6d.  per 
cubic  foot.  Fifth,  upright  timbers  :  these  are 
always  made  of  oak,  and  are  considerably 
crooked,  and  these  sell,  when  aisked  for  singly, 
at  3s.  9d.  per  foot.  Let  it  be  here  obsenred, 
that  elm  or  beech  is  seldom  put  into  a  good 
vessel,  except  the  lower  part,  call^  the  floors, 
where  the  vessel  is  always  under  water  when 
light.  Sixth,  top  timbers  :  these  are  also  of 
oak,  but  not  so  valuable,  as  they  are  mostly 
straight,  and  although  asked  for  singly,  only 
bring  about  3s.  per  foot;  keeping  in  view 
that  the  feet  used  here  are  solid  or  cubic 
feet,  line  measure,  l-4th  of  the  girth  taken 
for  the  side  of  the  square.  Seventh,  beams : 
these  go  tinder  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and 
are  also  oak,  and  have  but  a  small  crook,  but 
require  trees  of  considerable  length,  and  are 
valuable,  say  3s.  6d.  and  sometimes  4s.  per 
foot.  Eighth,  knees :  these  are  always  of 
oak,  and  are  the  most  principal  crooks  in  the 
vessel ;  and  when  these  are  asked  for  singly, 
they  generally  bring  about  5s.  or  6s.  per  foot, 
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according  to  their  sizes.  I  have  known  ship- 
builders, in  repairing  vessels  during  the  time 
of  war,  charge  10s.  6d.  per  foot  for  knees, 
and  within  these  two  years,  diarge  7s.  6d. 
per  foot  for  such.  Ninth,  stem-piece :  this 
4s  a  very  particular  crook,  and  when  asked  for 
singly,  generally  sells  at  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d. 
per  foot  Tenth,  breast-hooks :  these  also 
have  particular  crooks,  and  sell  at  4s.,  4s.  6d., 
and  5s.  6d.  per  foot.  Eleventh,  stern-posts 
and  windlass,  are  straight  pieces,  but  when 
a$ked  for  singly,  sell  at  4s.  per  foot.  Twelfth, 
trees  that  will  cut  up  for  planking:  these  are 
used  of  as  great  a  length  as  they  can  be  got, 
and  are  the  better  for  having  a  considerable 
crook  or  curve  one  way :  these  Are  used  of 
elm  or  beeeh  for  planking  under  water,  and 
sell  from  8s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  foot;  but  four 
planks  of  oak  are  required  for  one  of  beech 
or  elm  for  this  purpose,  and  if  oak,  they 
commonly  sell  at  4s.  and* 4s.  6d.  per  foot. 
(See  a  figure  of  each  of  the  diflPerent  crooks 
in  the  plate.) 
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These  are  the  principal  pieces  of  wood  used 
in  ship-building,  that  are  of  the  most  value, 
when  asked  for  singly, — but  prices  will  vary 
a  little,  as  circumstances  or  the  demand  oc- 
curs. But  whpn  a  large  promiscuous  lot  of 
oak,  or  any  other  timber,  say  large  and  small, 
crooked  and  straight  together,  is  sold  to  a 
ship-builder,  he  generally  pays  what  is  caUed 
an  average  price  for  the  whole,  say  from  2s.  9d. 
up  to  Ss.  6d.  per  foot.  It  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation here,  that  the  most  valuable,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  timber  used  in  ship- 
building, is  crooked :  it  is  therefore  greatly 
for  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  that  the  fo- 

V 

rester  attend  to  make  his  trees  grow  as  crook- 
ed as  possible  :  for  this  purpose  he  may  con- 
sult Section  III.  This  ought,  and  I  hope  is, 
particularly  attended  to,  in  the  national  fo- 
rests, and  on  all  proprietors'  estates,  holding 
a  local  situation  to  the  sea. 


J 
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SECTION  XVI. 


PRINCIPAL  TREES  MADE  USE  OF  IN  MACHINERY. 


SiKCE  the  making  of  caist  and  malleable  iron 
came  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  Bri- 
tain, it  has  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of 
timber  demanded  for  mechanical  purposes. 
The  prices  of  cast  and  malleable  iron  have 
been  so  low  that  it  is  now  applied  to  many 
purposes  in  which  timber  was  formerly  used : 
besides,  a  great  many  of  the  large  gun  car- 
riages, both  on  board  of  ships  of  war  and  also 
in  land  service,  were  formerly  made  of  the 
best  of  oak,  elm,  and  ash,  but  are  now  chief- 
ly made  of  cast  and  malleable  iron.* 

The  principal  kinds  of  timber  in  use  for 
mechanical  purposes  are  oak,  elm,  ash,  and 
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planetree.*  Oak  is  used  for  mill-wheel  axle- 
trees,  and,  when  required  for  this  purpose, 
must  be  of  a  large  size,  and  of  good  quality ; 
and  a  tree  for  this  purpose  usually  sells  as 
high  as  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  foot.  The  arms 
too  of  a  mill-wheel  are  sometimes  used  of 
oak,  elm,  or  ash,  which  sell  at  4s.  and  5s.  per 
foot.  The  ring  of  the  wheel  is  sometimes  of 
ash,  planetree,  or  saugh,  and  when  crooked 
to  answer  this  purpose,  generally  sells  at  ^s. 
and  4s.  per  foot.  The  buckets  of  the  wheel 
are  either  made  of  saugh,  (which  is  the  best) 
or  of  fir.  When  saugh  is  asked  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  gen€3*ally  sells  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  foot.  Whatever  inside  machinery  about 
a  mill  is  made  of  wood,  it  is  most  comii»>nly 
of  oak,  elm,  ash,  plane,  or  sometimes  beech, 
and  when  asked  for  those  purposes,  genial- 
ly sells  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  foot,  according 

*  NotwitlistaBdiiig  the  excellent  quality  of  the  Spanish.  che»- 
nut  timber^  which  is  equal  to  the  oak  in  ship-buildings  and  also 
for  any  machinery,  yet  it  has  not  been  generally  used ;  but  this 
tree  should  be  both  more  planted  and  more  used  as  timber. 
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to  the  largeness  of  the  sizes  that  are  required. 

« 

Large  planetree  is  often  asked  for,  which  is 
used  hoth  in  printing  and  bleaching  works, 
called  beetling  beams,  a  kind  of  tree  that  was 
very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  often  sold 
at  a  very  high  rate.  It  is  necessary  this  should 
be  a  tree  that  would  work  to  from  18  to  24 
inches  diameter,  and  from  12  to  18  feet  long, 
perfectly  clean  and  straight.  Trees  of  this 
description  when  asked  for  singly,  always  did 
and  will  sell  at  a  very  high  price ;  for  I  have 
often  seen  paid  for  them,  when  bought  sing- 
ly, from  7s.  to  8s.  per  foot.  Large  planetree 
is  used  also  for  mangle  or  calender  soles. 
When  bought  for  that  purpose,  it  brings 
from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  foot.  Planetree  is 
used  also  about  cast  iron  foundries  for  mak- 
ing patterns,  &c.  which  sells  at  from  3s.  to 
4s.  per  foot  for  that  purpose.  These  are  the 
most  of  the  particular  kinds  of  hard  wood 
made  use  of  for  machinery,  and  when  asked 
for  singly  bring  the  highest  prices. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

PRINCIPAL  KINDS  OF  WOOD   MADE   USE  OF  IN 
CARRIAGES,  HUSBANDRY  UTENSILS,  &C* 

Under  this  head  we  may  class  waggons, 
coaches,  and  carriages  of  every  description,  as 
the  same  kinds  of  timber  are  used  in  the 
whole  of  them. 

The  principal  description  of  timber  used 
for  carriage  wheels  of  every  kind,  is  elm  for 
naves ;  oak  for  spokes ;  ash,  elm  (and  some 
use  beech)  for  fillies.  Elm,  when  required 
for  coach  or  carriage  wheel  naves  alone,  sells 
from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  foot.  Spokes  are 
what  is  generally  termed  blocked  before  they 
are  sold,  and  they  are  generally  blocked  out 
of  small  oak  trees,  for  which  purpose  the  oak 
timber  of  natural  coppice  wood  is  remarkably 
well  adapted ;  and  these  are  used  at  various 
lengths  and  sizes,  according  to  the  height  and 
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strength  of  the  wheels.  Chaise  wheel  spokes, 
long  and  short  taken  together,  sell  at  40s.  per 
long  hundred,  say  120  to  the  hundred,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  gang,  of  26  spokes  to  a  gang.  Spokes 
for  common-sized  cart  wheels  sell  nearly  at 
the  same  price,  and  in  the  same  way  :  ash 
and  elm  for  fillies,  at  3s.  and  3s.  6d.*  pe;  foot, 
and  beech  at  2s.  6d  per  foot.  The  principal 
part  of  timber  that  is  used  in  coach-making, 
and  when  it  is  found  to  answer  for  poles, 
perches,  or  splinter  bars,  &c.  and  purchased 
singly  for  that  purpose,  sells  at  from  4s.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  foot. 

Ash  is  chiefly  used  for  plough  beams,  and 
cart  trams  or  shafts,  and  it  commonly  sells, 
when  asked  for  that  purpose,  at  about  4s.  per 
foot. 

The  common  carters  and  carriers  in  Edin- 
burgh, Leith,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  &c.  prefer 
using  for  their  cart  sides  or  trams  young  oak 
trees,  such  as  one  whole  tree  to  work  into  a 
side  or  tram ;  and  when  these  are  got  good 
and  suitable  for  their  purpose,  a  very  high 
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price  is  paid  for  them,  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per 
foot.  Larch  fir  is  often  used  for  this  pur=- 
pos^  and  is  found  to  answer  well. 

Ash  and  elm  are  used  for  harrow  bills ; 
but  when  large  birch  wood  can  be  got,  capa- 
ble of  being  cut  into  planks  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  used  m  preference,  and  makes  excellent 
harrows,  much  better  than  either  ash  or  elm, 
as  it  is  of  a  more  tough  nature,  and  not  so 
subject  to  split  either  with  the  drought,  or  in 
driving  the  iron  teeth  into  it,  particularly 
when  it  is  used  with  the  heart  in  it. 


SECTION  XVIII. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  KINDS  OF  WOOD  USED  BY 

COOPERS. 

Since  the  British  Parliament  authorized  her- 
rings to  be  put  into  barrels  made  from  Bri- 
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tish  timber,  and  gave  the  same  bounty  for 
herrings  cured  in  these  barrels,  and  allowed 
them  to  be  exporte(^  which  formerly  was  not 
allowed  unless  the  barrels  were  made  of  f(E>- 
reign  oak,  ever  since  that  time  large  quanti^ 
ties  of  elder,  birch,  and  small  hard  wood  of 
all  kinds,  have  been  cut  for  that  purpose ; 
and  since  circular  saws  have  become  so  plen-- 
tiful  through  this  country,  which  is  a  most 
excellent  and  expeditious  method  of  sawing 
up  small  woods,  and  particularly  into  herring 
barrel  staves,  the  prices  of  small  woods  for 
that  purpose  have  become  somewhat  consi- 
derable :  hence  it  is  that  plantations,  many 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  birch 
and  elder,  and  which,  in  former  times,  were 
considered  of  little  or  no  value,  and  were  chief- 
ly cut  for  fire-wood,  have  of  late  been  sold 
for  considerable  sums  of  money  ;  and  as  cir- 
cular saws  require  very  little  machinery  to 
erect  and  set  them  agoing,  and  when  a  place 
can  be  found  for  them  near  a  plantation  of 
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this  kind,  it  of  course  enhances  the  value  of 
the  wood  very  much,  because  after  it  is  cut 
up  into  staves,  &c.  it  beicomes  very  portable, 
and  easily  carried  to  sea-ports,  although  the 
plantation  should  be  a  considerable  way  in- 
land, and  the  brock  or  brushwood  that  comes 
from  the  saws  can  be  sold  to  good  advantage 
in  an  inland  country  where  coal  is  so  scarce 
and  valuable.  These  circular  saws  cut  up 
immense  quantities.  One  saw  driven  by  a 
four  horse  power,  (either  by  water  or  other- 
wise,) when  wrought  and  attended  to  by  two 
or  three  men,  will  cut  up  one  thousand  bar- 
rel staves  each  day  .*   But  observe  here,  that 

d, 

*  See  these  saws  brought  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfection 
on  the  estate  of  Closeburn,  the  property  of  C.  G.  Stewsart  Men- 
teath^  Esq.  Dumfries-shire>  where  large  timber  as  well  as  small  is 
cut  up  with  these  saws^  and  to  suit  all  purposes.  A.  H.  fielshes^ 
Esq.  of  Invermay^  Perthshire^  has  saws  of  this  kind^  and  many 
others^  who  found  them  extremely  useful  for  many  purposes  on 
their  estates.  I  would  recommend  it  to  every  gentleman  who  has 
any  quantity  of  wood^to  have  one  of  these  saws^  as  the  expense  of 
erecting  them  is  so  very  trifling,  and  the  advantages  of  them  so 
very  great.  Home  Drummond^  Esq.  of  Blairdrummond^  M.  lP. 
erected  one  very  lately^  which  he  found  to  be  of  great  servioe.to 
his  estate  in  many  respects.  On  all  estates,  where  wood  is  the 
principal  object,  these  saws  are  of  great  use,  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  manual  labour. 
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the  1000  barrel  staves  are  IfiOO^  it  tbeing  the 
€i]brtomar}r  way  of  selling  them  by  the  long 
hundred.  Some  will  be  ready  to  say  that 
these  saws,  cutting  up  such  lai^  quantities  in 
one  day,  when  there  are  now  such  num- 
bers of  them  at  work  in  the  country^  will 
speedily  overstock  the  market ;  but  let  it  be 
here  remarked,  that  the  quantities  consumed 
annually  are  immense.  I  have  it  from  good 
authority,  that  at  the  port  of  Leith  alone 
there  are  used  annually  of  herring  barrel 
staves  upwards  of  ten  hundred  thousand;  in 
Greenock,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Glasgow,  as 
many ;  the  like  number  about  the  Western 
Highland  Lochs ;  Burntisland,  Dunbar,  and 
the  coast  of  Fife,  including  Dundee,  an  equal 
number ;  and  in  the  northern  counties,  say 
from  Aberdeen  to  Wick,  a  great  deal  more 
than  one  million :  so  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  five  millions  of  staves  used  annually, 
which  must  take  an  immense  -  quantity  of 
wood  ;  but  no  small  portion  of  this  is  made 
from  American  hard  wood,  both  at  Leith, 

8 
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Gfeenoek,  md  Gks^w.  As  this  is  an  arti-- 
oh  that  is  likely  to  oontinue  iu  4emwid^  and 
as  birch  aad  elder  wi>od  will  gr^y^  and  thaye 
in  matshes^  when  no  other  kind  of  wocid  will, 
such  gentlemen  as  have  a  quajitifby  of  land  of 
this  4eseripticm,  that  cannot  be  drained  to 
grow  oak,  would  do  well  to  plant  it  with  wood 
of  the  above  description;  and  as  it, grows 
very  rapidly  froqsi  the  newly  cut  stocky  and 
does  not  require  much  care  or  attj^ntion, 
though  to  do  it  justice  it  should  have  a  IHtle 
in  the  same  way  as  the  natural  oaks»  it  wiU 
b?  p^eetly  ready  and  fit  to  be  cut  for  sjfcaye 
wood  every  fifteen^  or  from  that  to  twenty 
yearsir  provided  always  these  stools  be  thinned 
in  like  manner  with  oak.  A  piece  of  ground 
whidi  is  hardly  fit  for  any  other  pDrpose, 
may  in  this  way  be  turned  to  very  gofid 
account  There  is  no  danger  of  the  want  of 
d^inand  for  istaves,  while  govetnment  oon^ 
ttnues  to  give  the  bounty  for  herrings  put 
itjito  barrels  miade  from  British  timber*  The 
consumer  of  staves  generally  requires  Uiat 
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they  jdftouki  average  fou?  inches  hroadt  hnit 
tiicsyi  iire  used  fteuft  two  to  six  inches  }m)^ 
and  thf  rtyHcme  inches  long,  and  to  stand  m 
tjbe  barj^l  wheji  iinishcKl  half  an  inch  thick. 
StaF0s  of  the  ahpve  de€i(^iption,  (s^y  in  gen«r 
ral  averaging  four  inches  broad,)  seJl  ajt  the 
patt  <rf!  Leith,  &c.  or  where  they  are  used,  at 
aj^iit  h,  fi  ^Sterling  per  thousand.  Sisty 
s^»i:^  or  cubic  feet  of  timber  will  cut  into 
oae  t^usftnd  staves.  Wood  bought  for  the 
pwpose  of  cutting  into  staves,  if  near  a  se». 
port>  whefe  it  cfin  be  readily  carried  to>a  majr- 
ket,  sells  at  Is.  per  foot,  the  purchaser  being 
at  the  expense  of  cutting,  carriage,  &e. 

^^U  planetree  is  also  used  by  coopers  f(H? 
herring  barrel  ends,  and  is  very  easily  cut  ^ 
up  for  that  purpo«>  with  the  Xcul»  «w. 
When  cut  for  this  purpose  there  is  no  ma/ttm 
what  the  length  or  breadth  be,  but  the  thick- 
ness must  be  five-eighths  of  an  inch  after  be- 
ing finished  in  the  barrel ;  and  when  cut  up, 
and  sent  to  market  with  the  staves,  sell  at 
two-pence  and  two-pence  halfpenny  per  su- 
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« 

perficial  foot,  or  nine-pence  for  as  much  as 
will  make  a  pair  of  ends,  each  to  work  eigh* 
teen  inches  diameter.  When  small  plane- 
tree  is  bought  in  the  woods  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  near  water-carriage,  it  sells  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  foot. 

As  this  is  a  new  source  of  consumption  for 
timber  of  the  above  description,  I  have  been 
the  more  particulaF-regarding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  I  have  only  to  add  here,  that  if 
our  American  supplies  were  shut  up,  how 
soon  would  our  home  supply  be  exhausted  of 
this  single  article,  however  insignificant  it 
may  appear  as  a  species  of  timber.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  here  as  saying,  that 
this  kind  of  timber  should  be  planted  in  pre- 
ference to  the  oak,  or  other  more  valuable 
kiiids  ;  but  it  will  grow,  and  can  be  reared 
in  land,  when  no  other  kinds  can,  and  in 
all  such  lands  I  would  recommend  it  to  be 
planted. 
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SECTION  XIX. 


THE  CONSUMPTION  AND  USE  OF  WILLOW  OR  OSIER 
I  BY  COOPBRS. 


Of  osier,  or  hoop  willows,  there  al^e  a  great 
many  kinds,  no  less  than  eighteen ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  here,  that  I  men- 
tion those  kinds  only  that  come  soonest  to 
maturity,  and  are  fit  for  making  good  barrel 
hoops.  For  this  purpose  I  need  only  notice 
two  kinds ;  first,  the  common  osier,  or  hoop 
willow,  and  secondly,  the  Huntingdon  willow. 
Both  of  these  two  kinds  grow  excellent 
hoops ;  and,  if  properly  managed,  are  ready 
to  cut  alternately  for  that  purpose  every  three 
years.  Having  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section  the  immense  quantity  of  staves  made 
use  of  in  herring  barrels  alone,  it  will  very 
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readily  occur  to  every  person,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  hoops  used  for  making  up  such  a  num- 
ber of  staves  into  barrels  must  be  immense,  as 
every  barrel  takes  at  least  twenty  hoops.  I 
have  been  informed  by  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  consumers  of  this  article, 
both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  that  banrel 
hoops  are  for  the  moBt  part  imported  from 
Holland  and  Eng^^d,  whilst  they  admit  that 
^Scotch  hoops  are  equally  as  good  when  t^y 
cat)  be  got.  I .  have  alim  been  kilbmied  by 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  haVe  ^^etta- 
i^lVes  ic^ttt  some  plots  of  Scoteh  hoops^  thbt 

although  theiie  wei:e  5000  acres  of  Ittlid  in 
Scbtland,  all  bearing  good  hbop  willoW^  fthd 
these  cut  alternately  every  three  yeAi%  it 
would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  annual  demand  of  this  country.  These 
hoops,  after  being  split  in  two,  sell  in  bun- 
dles of  120  in  each,  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  ]^r 
bundle.  This  is  oh  an  average  4s.  6d.  for 
every  60  round  hoops. — What  a  large  quan- 
tity of  these  even  a  isingle  acre  would  pro- 
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duce !  I  am  informed,  Ibliere  are  many  acres 

r     • 

of  hoop  willow  ground  in  England  that  pay 
an  annual  rent  of  L.IO  per  acre.     Some  aU-^ 

thors  go  the  length  of  L.SO  per  acre.  I  know 

«  ■ 

several  pieces  of  ground  in  Scotland  growing 
lioop  willows,  that  pay  annually  a  rent  of 
"L.9^per  acre ;  and  there  is  a  ^imall  barn-yard 
in  Stirlingshire,  where  there  are  about  100 
stboLs  of  hoop  willows  growing  from  the  side 
<rfa  useiess  ditch,  which  have  brought  in  re- 
gularly  during  the  lease  frcmi  L.4  to  L.5  every 
^ffliree  3rears.  Sure  I  am  there  are  many  gen- 
'^emen  in  Scotland  who  have  many  acres  of 
mari^y  places,  capable  of  carrying  hoop  wil- 
lows, for  which  I  believe  they  draw  little  br  no- 
rthing. These  keep  a  gardener  or  fofrester,  and 
they  might,  with  very  httle  trouble,  turn  a 
few  acres,  or  even  half  an  acre  Itess  or  more  to 
very  good  account  in  this  way,  as  it  requires 
very  little  management  after  being  once  plant- 
ed. A  few  years  ago,  Hugh  Baird,  Esq.  en- 
gineer, proposed  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  navigation,  to  have 
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some  parts  of  the  canal  banks  planted  with 
hoop  willows,  which  went  on  prosperously  for 
some  years  by  the  direction  of  that  indefa- 
tigable gentleman,  particularly  that  part  of 
the  canal  bank  called  the  Bog,  which  is  weU 
adapted  for  that  purpose  ;  and .  had  it  been 
properly  managed,  would  have  been  a  consi- 
derable source  of  revenue,  besides  beautifying 
the  banks,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  now  in  a 
state  of  total  neglect     The  late  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Viscount  Keith  had  a  great  number  of 
acres  of  wet  land  on  his  estate  of  Tulliallan, 
which,  if  he  had  been  spared,  he  intended  to 
convert  it  into  willow  land.    I  hopp  his  Lordr 
ship's  successors  will  find  it  their  interest  to 
do  it.     Tenants  of  farms  would  do  well  to 
attend  to  this  when  they  have  land  for  the 
purpose,  as  no  kind  of  crop  will  pay  them 
better.    To  encourage  them  to  it,  I  insert 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject 
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Cfihe  Culture  of  WiUows^from  seme  very 

Ancient  Authors. 

Whbbever  there  are  vineyards,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  willows.  They  were  used 
by  the  ancients  for  binding  the  vines  to  the 
trees  that  supported  them,  and  for  making 
all  isorts  of  baskets  used  in  the  vineyard. 
Cto,  .iter  directing in^hatmanner  to pUnt 
reeds,  adds,  "  Plant  the  Greek  willow  around 
the  reed  field,  that  so  there  may  be  twigs  for 
tying  the  vines."    Varro  expresses  himself  to 

was  reckoned  sufficient  for  twenty-five  jugera 
of  vines ;  but  willows  were  necessary,  not  on- 
ly in  the  vineyards,  but  also  in  the  olive  yards. 
This  Cato  directs  that  willows  be  gathered  in 
time  to  make  baskets  for  the  olives.  A  cr<»p 
of  willows  was  reckoned  so  valuable  in  the 
time  of  Cato,  that  he  ranks  the  willow  field 
next  in  value  to  the  vineyard  and  garden. 
With  respect  to  the  culture  of  the  willow, 
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he  says  only  that  it  should  be  planted  in 
low  marshy  and  i^adowy  places,  near  to 
rivers. 

Columella  and  Pliny  treat  more  particu- 
lasly  of  this  subject.  ^  The  most  .proper 
land  £[»r  tiie  willow/'  ^says  Coluttelk,  ^  is  thsl 
mhidk  may  be  watered^  or  is Hatomlly  wet:; 
however,  rich  land  lying  flat  ans:vlnerfs  imaf 
w«li/'  Tbese  «»icieiits  4E«d»ia  thre^  princi^ 
p»l  kittds,  wiiieh4liey  deacnAinBte  the  (hueek^ 
t^  Gallic,  and  the  Sabine.  ""  Of  thcse^''  aaj 
lliey,  ^  eiitfaer  tops  or  cuttiiigs  are  planted  c 
cuttings  one  send  one  Half  foot  long  »re  plant- 
ed, poshed  diywnas  far  as  the  sdid  eartii,  and 
«;ov«r^  ov&i"  ^  lilt W  ''Thetineofplantiiig 
is  bCiffrre  the  bods  come  out ;  the  branches  te 
hi  used  ilicttldte  token  if Kttn  the  trees  whet 
dry,  fo^'4$  tiie3;^'are  m£t  when  ^wietvwiili  dew, 
'tliey  ido  n^ot succeed  well;  for  the  saine'ra»- 
^n,  neitlier  ^are  they  to  be  leppedvon^rainy 
^isys.  Unless  gayest  cafe  is  talcen,  many^ 
the  i;«^Uot<i9  ^  whm  newly^pliaited.  dn  the 
room  of  the^e  that  die,  others  might  to^  be 
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propagated  by  layers  from  the  nearest  planta ; 
these  Bie  s»ide  fay  bonding  the  tops  of  1^ 
brand)^  and  fixing  tibem  in  the  ground; 
m  this  manner  the  phces  of  thosb  that  die 
ai«wip]diBd.  Hie  layer,  tdien  a  year  cdd, 
ifitty  be  out  frofii  the  stocky  as  then,  like  a 
¥iii6  tai^ated  in  the  i^one  mttnner,  it  may  bfe 
lionyiHhed  by  its  own  toots.^'  So  Deo*  does  Co- 
IttmA^  go  even  in  tbe  tmiiXte  of  layering, 
^y^  M»6ms  to  have  been  practised  amongst 

^Rife  sattie  author,  after  treating  of  theeul^ 
tttl«  ^f  brootoi,  which  was  used  for  the  saikw 
pteJtpOM6  Wi^  th6  twigs  ci  willows,  adds, 
^  Th^  willow  fbr  poles  requires  much  Ihe 
mifii^  khfid  of  soil  with  the  willow  for  twi;^ ; 
the  b^  kind,*'  says  he,  "^  is  a  field  that  nay 
be  WAl^red;  it  is  planted  by  brandies,  and 
when  it  buds,  is  trained  up  to  a  pole/'  PHny, 
treating  of  the  subject,  expresses  himsdf  in 
fMt  tMnliter :  '<  Of  the  thin^  planted  for  the 
ben^t'ofth^  vines,  the  willow  holds  the  first 
place ;  it  is  planted  in  moist  land,  digged  two 
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and  one  half  feet  deep,  by  twigs  or  rods,  one 
and  one  hal^foot  long,  the  larger  the  more 
useful.  The  intervals  between  the  rows  should 
be  six  feet  wide  ;  when  three  years  old  they 
^should  be  cut  within  two  feet  of  the  ground, 
that  so  they  may  spread  to  the  breadth,  and 
be  cut  down  without  ladders ;  for  the  willow 
is  the  more  fruitful  the  nearer  it  grows  to 
the  earth.  It  is  necessary  that  these  be 
digged  about  every  year,  in  the  month  of 
April.  This  is  the  culture  of  willows  when 
designed  for  twigis.  When  they  are  intend- 
ed for  poles,  let  twigs  or  rods  be  planted 
upon  land  prepared  in  the  same  ijianner,  and 
poles  may  be  cut  from  them  in  the  fourth 
year.  Sudi  as  die  may  be  replaced  by  layers 
from  the  old  stocks,  a  branch  being  put  into 
the  ground,  and  after  a  year  cut  from  the  old 
root." 

Here  are  two  deftr  proofs  of  layiering,  and 
that  too  reoomm^dded  by  these  two  ancient 
authors.    It  appears  that  they  were  in  the 
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practice  of  layering  from  the  branches  of 
trees ;  and  if  it  succeeds  from  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  of  which  I  have  seen  many  undeniable 
proofs,  it  is  much  more  rational  and  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  will  succeed  much  better 
from  the  main  leading  shoots  of  the  roots. 
None  need  be  the  least  afraid  of  putting  this 
plan  into  practice,  for  they  will  be  sure  to 
succeed,  and  that  too  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion, with  the  kinds  advised  in  the  section  on 
planting. 

Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Dickson,  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  on  Husbandry,  says  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  willows.  ,"  There  is  not,'*  says 
this  author,  only  taking  the  use  of  willows 
for  vineyards,  **  so  great  a  demand  for  willows 
in  Britain  as  in  Italy,  and  other  places,  where 
there  are  vineyards ;  however,  the  demand 
for  them  is  greater  than  can  be  at  present 
supplied ;  at  least  it  is  so  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  We  have  many  low,  wet,  and 
marshy  lands,  very  fit  for  raising  them,  and 
which,  in  their  present  situation,  are  of  very 
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little  or  no  value.  These  Bi^y  b?  veyy  pp^^ 
perly  applif^d  to  this  pwppjse,  Su^  of  pur 
farmers  as  ati^mpt  to  raise  th«in,  aare  %  from 
being  so  careful  in  the  culture  of  them  as  the 
anciei^t  Rpman  fiitrmers  were.  This  po$;8|bly 
may  be  the  reason  that  there  axe  not  such 
prok  trm  Hu^  cop  <^  U,  ^c.a»«,  the,, 
ta  proceed;  But  were  they  to  iInitflt^  die 
Eoman  farmers-^prepare  the  land  foe  being 
^ted,  by  trenching  it  tm>  and  o,^  h^ 
feet  deep ;  carefully  dig  around  the  pli^nts 
after  they  are  set^  and  keep  th^  free  from 
all  kinck  of  weeds,  they  would  have  g^qi^vesr- 
S(m  to  expect  a  very  good,  and  if  in  a  exm^e* 
Xkient  part  of  the  country,  a  very  valuable 
crop/^  I  have  often  been  much  surprisedi 
that  many  farmers,  whose  farms  to  iQy  know, 
ledge  contain  from  one  to  ten  acires  of  land 
fit  for  this  purpose,  do  not  plant  and  att^4 
to  them  in  the  foresaid  manner,  as  it  wcn^d 
pay  one  y^r's  rent  of  their  whole  fafiQs:  every 
Uiree  years,  and  that  from  land  whiph,  in  its 
present  state,  does  not  pay  them  4s.  per  acre. 
This  is  sluggishness  with  a  witness ! 
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THE  'PRINCIPAL  KINDS  Ot*  HARD  WOOD  MADE  USE  OP 

ftir  CABINET-MAKERS. 

Tab  pemcipal  kind  of  hard  wood  made  Vis» 
of  by  cabinetr-makerB  is  mahogany ;  but  Aey 
sometimes  make  use  of  elm  for  chairs,  beech 
for  bedi^tead  framingt  {daoetree  for  comm^m 
tablea^  and  Spanish  chesnut  for  boxing,  draw- 
ersy  &c«  in  the  room  of  wainscot,  hoUy,  and 
sometimes  limetree  for  inlayii^  Ehn,  for 
chairs,  generally  sells  at  8s.  per  foot;  beedb,- 
for  bedsteadi^  at  j3s.  6d. ;  planetree,  if  large,, 
for  tables,  at  Ss.  and  Ss.  6d.  p^  foot ;  Span- 
ish chesnut,  for  bo»n^  at  2s.  6d.  per  foot ; 
though  Spanish  chesnut  is  of  much  more  va^ 
lue  when  suitable  for  ship  building)  as  it  is 
often  used  for  that  purpose  ;  holly,  for  inlay- 


ing,  2s.  6d.  per  foot.  Planetree  is  also  used 
by  block-makers,  and  sells,  for  their  pur- 
poses, at  2s.  9d.  The  carvers  and  gilders  use 
chiefly  limetree,  for,picture,and  glass  frames, 
and  generally  buy  it  for  this  purpose  at  2s. 
6d.  per  foot.  Turners  use  chiefly  beech, 
birch,  planetree,  box,  holly,  &c. — Beech,  for 
their  purposes,  sells  at  2s. ;  birch,  at  2s.  6d, ; 
planetree,  2s.  6d. ;  and  box  and  holly,  at  4s. 
per  foot.  Loek-«miths  use  chiefly  beech  asid 
'planetree,  of  which  they  use  great  quantities 
.  for  lock  stocks,  which  they  buy  at  2s.  6d.  per 

*  'foot.    Last-ma:kers  use  always  bfeeclr  for  la:^ 
'^md  buy  it  at  2s;     They  were  accuiitomed  to 

use  Wrch  for  heels  and  patten  stocks,  when 
they  were  required,'  and  bought  it  for  that 

•  purpose  at  2s.  per  foot. '  Large  quantities  '6f 
American  blifeck  birch,  and  other  kiiids  df 
ilbnerican  hard- wddd,  has  been  adopted  l)y 

'  calbinet-makers  and  other  tradesmen,for  lifi^ijy 
^of  the  purposes  mentioned  which  ha^  both 
lessened  the  value  and  demand  for  the  hard 
wood  of  this  cotintry.        •      ' 
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OF  THE  WILLOW  TREE^  OR  SAtJGII. 

This  saugh  wood  is  used  in  large  quanti-- 
ties  about  cast-iron  founderies,  and  parti- 
cularly about  coal  or  lime  works,  for  cut- 
ting up  into  boards  for  cleading  waggcms, 
barrows,  coal  buckets,  &c.  used  below  and  at 
the  coal  pit  mouth ;  and  is  very  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  tough  na- 
ture, as  it  is  by  no  means  apt  to  splinter  from 
the  stroke  of  the  sharp  corner  of  a  piece  of 
coal  or  limelstone,  like  any  kind  of  fir  timber : 
hence  large  quantities  are  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  the  above  purposes,  either  red  or 
white  poplar,  or  any  kind  of  saugh,  is  used, 
when  it  is  of  size  to  cut  up  into  boards. 
When  near  a  sea-port,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 

T 
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conveyed  to  public  work%  it  sells  at  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  4d.  per  foot.  Sometimes  lime- 
tree  is  also  used  for  this  purpose,  and  gener- 
ally sells  at  the  same  price. 

It  would  be  an  aidless  task  to  mention 
every  article  that  hard  wood  is  applied  to— 
but  what  has  been  mentioned  is  the  most  ge- 
neral and  particular  purposes ;  and  when 
asked  for,  a^eeably  to  the  fore^ing  desig- 
nations, will  bring  the  prices  mentioned. ia 
^InoLost  any  place  in  Scotland,  with  very  little 
variation,  except  in  casfcs  where  at  person  i$ 
desirous  of  a  particular  tree :  in  this  instance 
it  may  bring  a  price  higher  than  any  meUr 
tioned.  The  willow  tree, .  or  saugh,  when 
crooked  so  as  to  answer  for  what  is  called 
strouds  for  the  water  wheels  of  mills,  sells 
well,  and  is  always  in  good,  demand,  as  it 
stands  the  wear  in  water  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  wood.  It  is  generally  .  used 
tqx  the  boards  of  the  paddles,  as  they  are 
called,  in  steam-vessels. 
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SECTION  xxn. 


AVEBAfiE.  FBICES  OF  HARD  WOOD. 

•  L  SHALL  now  enter  upcm  what  may  b^  c6nsi>- 
'  iiered  as  the  average  prices  of  hard  wood  fi^fr 
the  years  1817,  l8i8,  ldl!9,  aixd  the  spring  df 
1820,  up  to  1824,  at  the  ports  of  Leith,  Glas- 
gow, Greenock,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aber- 
deen,  taking  whole  cargoes,  from  six  inches 
in  the  side  of  the  square,  line,  or  girth  mea- 
sure, and  supposing  the  average  square  girth 
of  every  cargo  and  kind  not  less  than  ten 
inches,  and  the  quality  good.  Here  let  the 
reader  always  keep  in  view,  that  the  prices 
mentioned  are  for  the  solid  or  cubic  foot  of 
round  timber,  line  measure,  and  one^ourth 
of  the  girth  taken  for  the  side  of  the  square, 
after  deducting  an  allowance  for  bark. 


'    \: 
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This  observation  on  his  part  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  all  English  oak,  or  other  hard 
woods,  brought  to  any  of  the  above  ports,  are 
all  sided  or  squared  a  little^  and  sold  by  the 
calliper  measure,  taking  the  diameter  of  the 
piece  for  the  square,  which  makes  a  very  con- 
siderable  difference  in  the  measure,  and  of 
course  in  the  price  ;  but  in  this  case  we  pro- 
ceed by  the  line^measure,  according  to  H6-. 
pus,  as  the  standard  [  measure  of  aU  kinds  of 
"timber,  as  I  have  done  all  along. 


Average  Prices  at  the  Port 


OF  LBITH. 

Oak, 

•                                   • 

When  ptttieulwijr 
Per  foot.           good, 
tf .     d,          s,  .  d, 
S    6    and  4^  6 

Ath, 

•                                • 

3    0 

3    6 

Elin> 

•                            • 

3    0 

4    0 

Planetree^ 

•                              • 

2    9 

3     3 

Beech, 

•                                • 

2     0 

2     4 

Spanish  chesnut, 
Walntit, 

•                             • 
•                            • 

3     0 

3    6 

4     0 
4    6 

Cherry  or  gean, 

Seiigh, 

Birdi  and  alder. 

•                            • 

2     0 
8     0 
16 

2    6 
2    9 

HoriibeMA  aad)ftbttnMiia> - 

2     3 
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AT  QJJkSQOWf 

Perlbot 

t/xA. 

' 

fp    d. 

*.    d. 

Oak/ 

.•                   r 

4    6 

• 

•iijd-5    0, 

Ash^ 

•                                      a 

3    6 

♦    6 

£lin> 

•                         • 

9    3 

*    6 

Planetrae^ 

•                         • 

3    6 

4    6 

Beech^ 

,•                     f 

2    0 

2    9 

S{»aii]8h  chesnnt> 

•                            • 

3    0 

3    6    • 

Walnut, 

•                                     • 

3     S 

4    0 

Cherry  or  gean> 

•                                 • 

2     Q 

2    9 

Sattgli, 

•                                 • 

2     8 

s   s 

Birdb, 

•                               • 

1     0 

2    P 

Alder^ 

• 

1     6 

J 

HomVeam  and  labnmnin. 

?    6 

■                           I 

» 

AT  gs«;bnock, 

Oak, 

•                                 • 

3    6 

4     0 

Ash, 

f                                 * 

.3    4 

S    9 

•                           * 

3    2 

3    6 

Planetree, 

•                              • 

3    3 

S    9 

Beech, 

•                            • 

2     2 

S    6 

Spanish  chesnut. 

•                                 • 

3    0 

4    0 

Saugh, . 

•                            • 

2     4 

8    € 

Birch  and  alder, 

•                            • 

1     8 

AT  PERTH. 

. 

Oak, 

•                                • 

2     0 

30 

Ash  and  e}oi. 

•                                 • 

i    9 

3    0 

Planetree, 

•                                • 

9    6 

3    0 

*  Let  it  be  kept  in  view,  that  there  is  scarcely  aijy  oak  sent 
hither  for  ship-building,  but  chiefly  for  machinery ;  0id,  conse- 
quently, it  sells  higher  when  suital^le  fo^tbat  parpose. 
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• 

■ '    •          • 

Wheu  partieukrly 

Per  foot. 

good. 

» 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

Spanish  chesnuit^ 

•            • 

2 

6 

and  3    0 

^^JCBvB]^ 

•           • 

1 

10 

2     0 

Gean, 

•            • 

2 

0 

Birch  and  tld&r. 

•            • 

AT  DUNDEE. 

1 

0 

• 

Oak, 

•                 • 

3 

6 

4    0 

Ash, 

•                 • 

3 

0 

s   6 

Elm, 

•                 • 

2 

9 

s   6 

Planetree, 

• 

2 

6 

3    0 

DCCCUf 

•                 • 

-  1 

10 

»    S 

Spanish  chefnut. 

•                 • 

2 

6 

S    0 

Saugh, 

•           • 

2 

4 

2     6 

Birch  and  alder. 

•                 • 
AT  ABERDEEN. 

1 

H 

Oak, 

•                 * 

3 

6. 

..*    0 

Ash^ 

*                           • 

3 

9 

4    0 

Elm, 

•             • 

3 

6 

4    6 

j^Gvcn,        V 

a                                   • 

S 

0 

8    6 

Phmetree, 

*                                        . 

3 

3 

8    € 

Beech  and  alder. 

• 

2 

0 

.^.i^ 

Cherry  or  gean. 

•                                                                          «                                                               « 

2 

6 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  these  are  the 
prices  when  a  complete  cargo  or  large  qvan* 
tity  is  taken,  but  when  sold  by  retail,  or  in 
small  portions,  they  bring  a  much  U^r 
price.  , 
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The  average  of  all  kinds  of  timbei"  was 
much  higher,  at  least  a  shilling  per  foot,  at 
all  these  placeis,  during  ihe  late  war,  com- 
pared with  what  they  are  now.  The  priees^  are 
now,  in  1824,  much  better  than  they  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  past 


SECTION  XXIII. 


ON  THE  PURPOSES  TO  WHICH  SCOTCH  FIR  TIMBER 

MAT  BE  APPLIED. 

Webb  the  common  Scotch  fir,  which  is  so 
congenial  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  coun- 
try,  permitted  to  arrive  at  the  ^me  age  with 
fbreign  timber  of  the  same  kind,  it  would 
prove  in  every  respect  equally  valuable.  Were 
the  Scotch  fir  allowed  to  stand  on  the  ground 
for  a  hundred  years  or  thereby^  it  would  be 
equally  durable,  and  fit  for  the  same  purpo- 
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ses  aj9  Narw&y  or  Memel  fir;  whidi  I  have 
learned  from  ^perience.  Allow  me  to  give 
the  reader  a  single  imtetskce^  which  I  tnHt 
will  justify  the  abotte  remark. 

In  the  year  1795,  at  the  request  of  the 
owner  of  a  house  in  Bannockburn,  Stirling 
shire,  I  made  some  window  sashes  for  his 
house  from  the  common  Scotch  fir,  being 
the  wood  of  some  old  trees  which  I  had  cut 
from  the  estate  of  Auchenbowie,  in  the  same 
county.  For  the  same  house^  and  at  the 
same  period,  I  made  some  sashes  from  the 
best  Gottenburgh  deal  then  imported.  These 
sashes  were  put  into  oak  cases  or  frames, 
where  they  at  present  stand,  (1824,)  being 
28  years  of  age.  The  Scotch  fir  sashes  loc^^ 
ed  as  well  at  the  time  they  were  put  in,  and 
do  to  th}s  day,  and  appear  to  be  equally  du^ 
rable,  as  those  made  from  the  foreign  deal*. 
There  was  also  made  in  the  same,  year,  and 
from  the  same  Scottish  fir  timber,  several 
bound  doors,  which  can  be  seen  at  this  day 
without  any  paint,  equally  as  fresh  looking 
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as  wjti^ii  made^  I  was  told  the  age  of  those 
trees  did  not  exceed  eighty  years.  The  root 
cute  of  them  were  remarkably  clean  and  free, 
from  knots  or  blemishes^  for  12  and  some  of 
th^m  for  18  feet  from  the  root,  excepting  in  a 
few  caaes>  where  the  branches  had  been  al- 
lowed to  rot  ana  fall  o£^  which,  in  some  m*^ 
stances^  left  a  loose  knot  or  a  hole,  which 
made  a  ^  very  considerable  blemish  in  the 
board  after  being  cut  up.  These  trees  had 
never  been  known  to  be  pruned.  It  is  there* 
fo]!e  absolutely  necessary,  and  most  essential 
ta  the  value  of  common  Scotch  fir  treeS)  thati 
as  soon  as  the  branches  begin  to  die,  or  to 
show  symptoms  of  decay,  they  be  pruned 
off  dose  to  the  bole  or  main  body  of  the  tree< 
It  i.  perfectly  evidenvthat  the'fine  fir  log, 
imported  from  Memel  are  never  pruned^  and 
that  the  branches  are  allowed  to  rot  off  themi 
since  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  workers 
of  Memel  timber,  that  when  a  coarse  knotty 
1<^  is  cut  up,  if  it  does  not  immediately  show 
a. hole  in  the  board,  the  knots  are  always 
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ready  to  fall  out  on  the  least  pressure  when 
among  the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  Ikiw- 
ever  cautiously  he  makes  the  plane  ga  oTer 
them,  they  are  apt  to  get  loose,  and  must  lie 
put  in  with  glue,  and  are  never  firm.        / 

In  the  summer  of  1818, 1  was  asked  to  ac- 
company a  gentleman  of -Dundee  on  board  a 
vessel  direct  from  Norway,  loaded  with  fir 
battens,  which  he  wished  to  purchase.  Ac- 
eordingly  I  went  on  boal^  and,  after  turn- 
ing  over  a  great  many  ^  that  were  cm  deck,  I 
found  they  were  extremely  coarse,  indeed 
more  so  than  any  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen 
before.  1  told  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who 
was  also  the  merchant,  that  they  were  r^lly 

w  —  -  

as  coarse  as  ourScotch^r;  and-I'issked  him 
the  reason  of  their  being  so  knotty,  but. he  at 
this  time  declined  to  give  me  any  reason ; 
and  the  gentleman  whom  I-had  accompanied 
declining  to  buy  them,  we  left  the  vesaet 
After  we  had  got  a  considerable  way  up  the 
quay  from  the  vessel,  the  Norwegian  ^cptain 
followed,  gave  me  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and 
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he  would  wi«h  to  s6fe  me  in  the  after- 
<tK)&n.  I  then  began  to  suspect  that  the  bat- 
tens had  cotae^from  some  port  in  the  north 
t^  Scotland,  and,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  was 
ankious  to  have  a  conversation  with  him. 
'Aeoef  dingly  I  attended  at  the  time,  and  en- 
tered  into  a  Conversation  with  the  man,  whom 
I  fpund  to  be  very  intelligent.     Before  he 

s 

answered  me  any  question,  he  asked  me  what 
Hue  of  bilsiness  I  was  in  ?  I  told  him  I  was 
a  wtfod-cutter.  **  Tlmt,'^  said  the  Norwegian, 
**  was  iliy^feither's  trade,  and  likewise  my  own 
iai  the  early  part  of  my  life.'*  I  now  consi- 
dered inyself  as  very  fortunate  in  having  fall- 
%n  in  with  one  who  could  give  me  some  in- 
ftinnation  as  to  the  woods  in  Norway,  which 
are  so  muck  superior  in  quality  to  our  Scotch 
fir  woods. 

In  the  first  place,  I  inquired  as  to  his  bat- 
tens. I  am  afraid,  said  he,  you  will  hurt  the 
sale  of  them.  I  assured  him  I  would  not^ 
and  told  him  I  only  wanted  a  little  informa- 
tion as  to  how  they  managed  their  growing 
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woods  in  Norway,  and  that  if  there  was  any 
thing  new  or  very  beneficial  to  be  learned  as 
to  the  nursing  up  of  woods  in  Norway,  I 
would  go  out  a  little  and  try  to  learn  it.  He 
smiled,  and  said  that  I  would  in  that  case  be 
disappointed,  as  they  had  no  way  of  manag- 
ing the  wood  in  Norway  but  cutting,  squar- 
ing, and  sawing,  &c.     As  to  the  battens  you 
saw  on  board,  and  which  I  know  are  not  good, 
I  shall  explain.     I  hcive  a  brother  in  a  sea-* 
port  in  Norway,  who  is  a  merchant ;  and  he 
and  I  are  in  coihpany  :  this  brig  is  our  own  j 
and  while  I  sail  her  he  stays  at  home,  and 
makes  bargains  of  wood,  bark,  or  any  thing 
he  can  buy  up.     It  is  my  business  to  take^ 
them  to  England  or  Scotland  and  sell  them, 
and  take  back  goods  for  them.     My  brother 
bought  these  battens  from  a  man  who  had 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  wood  that  grew* 
in  such  a  place  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
get  it  out.     The  wood  was  but  young,  only 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  and  it  was 
very  thin  upon  the  ground,  arid  was  branch- 
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ed  down  to  the  very  root ;  this  made  the  bat- 
tens so  very  coarse  and  knotty ;  and,  con* 
tinned  he,  my  brother  bought  them  at  a  very 
low  price,  as  no  other  person  would  take  them. 
I  here  remarked  to  him,  that  as  these  fir  trees 
were  so  very  coarse  and  knotty  when  young, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  I  saw  a  great  many 
small  spars  brought  from  Norway,  some  of 
which  he  had  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  very  small,  and  per- 
fectly straight,  and  scarcely  a  knot  to  be  seen 
on  them  from  end  to  end  ?  I  also  asked  how 
it  happened  that  boat  oars  were  made  from 
small  Norway  trees ;  and  of  these  spars  and 
oars  I  had  seen  great  numbers  come  from 
Norway.    Hold,  hold!  says  the  Norwegian, 
these  spars  and  oars  are  not  got  amongst  the 
young  woods  at  all,  but  grow  among  the  larg- 
est and  oldest  of  our  woods.     These,  says  he, 
are  all  plants,  (which  we  call  seedlings,)  aiid 
are  always  to  be  found  where  the  wood  is 
closest,  and  very  often  grow  close  by  the  side^ 
of  a  large  tree.     They  grow  very  tall  and 
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small,  and  there  is  no  roomfor  the  gronrth  <^ 
branches ;  and  sptne  of  these  may  be  of  ^;eat 
age  although  smalL  I  then  took  ,up  dt^paj^ 
and  showed  him  it  was  a;U  white  wood.;  I 
took  up  another,  and  showed  him  it  w^s  all 
red  wood ;  and  I  also  showed  him  there,  was 
a  great  difference  in  this  barks  of  these  two 
spars,  and  said  I  conceived  them  to  be  two 
different  species  of  fir  trees,  and  that  bdth  of 
these  were  a  different  kind  of  tree  from  what 
the  battens  were  cut  from.  He  said  the 
white  wood  spar  was  a  different  kind  of  fir 
tree,  but  the  other  spar  was  the  same  kind 
with  the  battens.  I  could  not  help  differing 
from  him  on  this  point,  as  I  was  certain  the 
battens  were  cut  from  what  we  call  our  com- 
mon Scotch  fir.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  ever 
had  been  in  any  of  our  woods  in  Scotland? 
He  said,  never.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  thought 
he  could  tell  me,  if  I  were  to  carry  him  to  a 
plantation  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  the  spe- 
cies of  trees  were  the  same  as  in  Norway  ? 
He  said  he  could  do  so  with  perfect  ease.  As  I 
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wm  esXiemdy  anxious  to  know  this^  I  tdUb 
him  I  would  take  it  exceedingly  kind  of  faim^ 
if  next  day  he  would  accompany  me  a  few 
miles  into  the  country,  when  I  could  show 
]^m  all  the  different  species  of  fir^  and  hm& 
his  opinion.  The  obliging.  Norwegian  in* 
stantly  agreed,  and.  we  set  off  next  morning 
by  seven  o'clock  for  the  estate  of  Pothering- 
hain,  about  eleven  miles  north  of  Dundee^ 
where  I  was  at  the  time  employed  in  cutting 
oak  wood.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  him  all  the  different  sorts  of  fir  wood 
trees  which  are  reared  in  this  country.  From 
him  I  found,  to  my  entire  satisEfaction,  that 
the  best  kind  of  fir  wood  in  Norway  is  of  the 
same  species  as  our  common  Scotch  fir.  One 
of  his  spars  was  larch,  yet  he  allowed  it  differ- 
ed a  little  from  ours.  The  other  spar  was 
the  same  as  our  srpruce  fir,  which,  he  says^ 
grows  in  vast  abundance  in  Norway,  and  an« 
swers  to  their  white  wood,  or  pine  fir,  which 
they  export  hither.  I  then  asked  him  if  ever 
they  pruned  any  of  their  fir  woods?    He 
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smiled,  and  said, ''  Never^  Umt  would  be  im- 
possible, from  their  extent ;"  but  he  added, 
**  that  they  sometimes  thinned  them,  but  even 
that  was  not  done  to  any  great  extent/'  I 
had  some  conversation  with  him  respecting 
oak  bark  and  barking ;  but  this  will  come  un- 
der another  head.  From  all  this,  and  my: 
own  experience,  I  am  of  opinion  that  fir  tim- 
ber could  be  reared  in  this  country  that  mi^t 
in  time  supply  all  our  demand,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  equal  to  any  which  is 
imported. 

I  requested  of  my  Norw^an  friend  to 
bring,  with  him,  the  next  time  he  came  to 
Scotland,  a  branch,  with  some  of  the  cones  on 
it,  from  all  the  different  species  of  fir  trees  he 
copld  procure  in  his  country,  and  then  I 
would  be  a  better  judge  ;  which  he  readily 
agreed  to  do  :  but  I  have  never  as  yet  heard 
any  thing  more  of  him  ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt 
that  he  will  fulfil  his  promise. 

The  average  prices  of  all  kinds  of  fir  which 
grow  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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lardii  ivdbMh  iS'  consadered  tke  most  valudbfe^ 
fi^iid  the. Weymouth  pine^  whicH  is  oonsider-- 
ed  the.  lea&t  valuable,   mien  seat  to  the  pdrts 
;of  Lfith^  Gluegow^  &e.  if  fit  for  roofiag,  or  for 
<iwtliiQ^  intp*  boandS'for  house  carpenters^  it  has 
be^9.  .ls..6d,  per  foot^  forthe  last  three  years, 
lin^measure^  and  about  the  same  price  whed 
aentjlao.asiy  of  the  coal. or  lime  works,  where 
rgreat  quantities  of  that  kind  of  wood  are  usied. 
'  A  ^eat  nuiftber  of  avmll  young  fir  trees  are 
u^  abo.t.co.1  ™riis  for  wta.  i«  <«Ued  pit 
wood,  and  when  sent  to  Sunderland  or  New- 
castle, it  sells  at  7s.  6d.  or  any  part  in  Scotland 
where  it  is  used,  at  6s.  6d.  per  hundred  Un- 
heal or  running  feet,  which  must  stand  four 
inches  diameter  at  the  small  end. 
i     The  spruce  fir,  or  pine,  as  it  is  called  in 
/Norway,  and  by  many  in  this  country,  is  a 
iniuch  bettfir  timber  tree  than  what  many  con- 
«awler  it  to  be  ;  for,  although  appearing  very 
knotty  and  coarse,  when  cut  up  into  boards 
, it  is^  a  most  uaeful  kind  of  wood,  and  makes 
JOioSt  exceUieot  plain  doors,  flooring,  or  scant- 

u 
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lings ;  and,  althougli  cut  up  into  tliin  boards, 
it  neither  <^ts  nor  twists  In  the  same  degiree 
as  the  other  kinds  dc^  although  the  reverse 
is  generally  dreaded.  This  tree  is  esteemed 
of  great  ralue  l^  the  Norwegians,  as  also  the 
silver  fir,  both  of  whidi  are  well  worthy  o£ 
being  reared  in  this  country,  but  especially 
the  ^ruce,  as  it  grows  very  fast,  and  in  wet 
soils  where  no  other  of  the  fir  tribe  wiU  grow ; 
and,  although  used  at  the  age  of  40  years^  is 
equally  durable  as  at  the  age  of  80. 


-'*• 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

ON  THE  LARCH  FIB,  ITS  PURPOSES  AND  VALUE. 

Of  all  fir  tree§  the  lg,rch  is  esteemed  the  most 
valuable ;  and  we  have  daily  pyooft  before 
us  that  no  tree  advaiK^es  so  quickly  in  its 
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growth.  Almost  all  authors  agree,  that  it 
not  only  thrives  in  the  poorest  soils,  but  it 
also  grows  to  a  prodigious  height  and  magni- 
tude ;  and  that  its  wood  is  much  esteemed 
by  every  person  who  is  the  least  acquainted 
with  it  for  its  great  durability.  That  it  pog^- 
sesses  an  astonishing  degree  of  incorruptibi- 
lity in  the  open  air,  or  under  water,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by 
the  history  of  the  city  of  Venice,  the  greater 
part  of  whi^  is  said  to  have  been  built  upon 
piles  of  larch  fir  wood,  which  are  not  only 
still  fresh,  although  they  have  remained  there 
for  many  hundreds  of  years,  but  they  have 
also  acquired  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  in 
some  measure  to  resemble  iron,  so  as  to  xe^ 
fiist  the  edge  of  the  best  tempered  tooL  Let 
it  only  for  a  moment  be  considered  how  use- 
ful a  wood,  possessed  of  these  valuable  pro^ 
perties,  might  be  to  a  country  such  as  Bri^ 
tain,  which  depends  so  much  upon  its  navy 
for  its  preservation,  and  particularly  as  it 
promises  to  be  a  ready  substitute  for  the  oak. 


•  I 
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Indeed,  for  certain  purposes,  it  would  seem 
to  be  more  valuable. 

Although  the  straightness  of  the  larch 
does  not  make  it  suitable  for  knees  in  ship- 
building, yet  it  could  be  made  to  grow  crook- 
ed for  ribs ;  but  supposing  it  were  taken  for 
outward  planking,  it  might  perhaps  be  more 
valuable  for  that  purpose  than  the  oak,  as  it 
would  be  much  lighter  and  more  tough,  and 
possibly  may  resist  the  worms  better  in  warm 
climates  ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  so  apt 
to  splinter  from  shot  during  the  time  of  an 
engagement,  which  would  doubtless  be :  the 
means  of  saving  useful  lives  that  are  not  un- 
frequently  lost  by  the  splinters  of  the  oak. 
Connected  with  the  properties  which  have 
been  mentioned,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
as  it  is  of  much  quicker  growth,  the  na- 
tion could  much  more  easily  supply  their  de- 
mands with  this  kind  of  timber  than  with  oak; 
all  which  considerations  should  make  it  meet 
the  attention  of  every  landholder  who  is  a 
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sincere  friend  to  his  country  and  his  own  in- 
terest. 

The  larch  wood  too  is  reckoned  of  such  a 
quality  as,  compared  with  every  other  wood, 
to  resist  the  fire  in  a  superior  degree,  so  as 
only  to  consume  slowly  in  the  midst  of  in- 
tense heat. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy  prize  this  tree 
very  much.  Besides  using  the  timber  for 
all  valuable  purposes,  they  use  the  bark  for 
tanning  leather ;  and,  from  the  body  of  it, 
while  growing,  they  extract  that  resinous  bal- 
sam commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  which  yields  the  country  a 
very  considerable  revenue.  The  profits  aris- 
ing fronr  it  must  be  considerable ;  it  being 
generally  computed  that  a  vigorous  larch 
tree  will  yield  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  tur- 
pentine every  year  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
the  usual  selling  price  of  this  resin,  I  am  in- 

* 

formed,  is  about  6d.  per  pound :  but  suppos- 
ing it  were  only  2d.  or  2^d.  per  pound,  the 
annual  produce   at  the  above   rate,  would 
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amount  to  at  least  Is.  6d.  per  tree.  A  Scotch 
acre  contains  500  trees,  at  the  distance  of  be- 
tween 10  and  1 1  feet  from  one  another ;  at 
which  rate  the  annual  produce  'of  each  acare 
would  be  L.37,  10s. 

The  larch  fir  tree,  besides  being  excellent 
for  ship-building,  is  supremely  well  adapted 
for  all  sorts  of  house  carpentry,  such  as  joists, 
roofing,  flooring,  and  also  bound  work.  Work- 
men, however,  object  to  it,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  remarkably  ill  to  season,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  it  from  bending  and 
twisting ;  so  much  so  that  most  tradesmen  say 
it  is  altogether  impossible  to  make  a  straight 
piece  of  work  from  it ;  also  that  it  is  so  rery 
hard  when  seasoned,  asr  to  make  it  verjr  difficult 
to  smooth  with  the  plane.  Matiy  schemes  hare 
been  tried  to  cure  this  evil,  when  cut  up  into 
thin  boards  or  spars.  Some  adopt  the  me- 
thod of  steeping  it,  whilst  in  the  log,  in  wa^ 
ter  for  twelve  months,  and  then  take  it  out, 
and  dry  it  properly  before  cutting  up.     In 
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this  case^  it  takes  twelve  months  more  to  dry 
after  it  comes  out  of  the  water. 

The  following  is  the  most  efficient  method 
that  t  could  discover  for.  seasoning  lai'ch 
Wood»  and  I  tried  many  different  plans  be- 
fore I  fell  upon  it ;  but  this^  escperience  has 
taught  me,  am&wers  the  purpoi^  moiSt  effecu 
tually :  In  the  summer  of  1815  and  1816,  I 
was  employed  to  thin  some  plantations  for 
James  Johnstone,  t^sq.  of  Alva,  on  his  estate 
of  Denovan  ;  and  also  in  the  same  years,  for 
Thomas  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  of  Dnnnipace. 
The  trees  on  both  estates  were  of  consider^ 
able  size,  and  particularly  those  on  the  estate 
of  Dunnipace-*-many  of  thezn  containing  be- 
twixt thirty  and  forty  solid  feet  of  timber. 
As  part  of  the  trees  on  both  estates  were  to 
be  used  by  the  proprietors  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, I  had,  the  year  before,  cut  down  and 
barked  a  considerable  number  of  larch  fir 
to^s ;  which,  being  barked  after  being  cut 
down,  and  exposed  to  the  summer's  sun^ 
rent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  of 
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little  or  no  use.  To  prevent  this  in  future, 
if  possible,  I  barked  aU  the  larch  trees  stand- 
ing, and  allowed  them  to  remain  in  this  state 
till  autumn^  whigh  effectually  prevented  them 
from  rending  with  the  sun  or  drought.  A 
number  of  the  trees  on  Dunnipace  estate 
stood  in  this  peeled  state  for  two  summers, 
and  were  then  cut  up ;  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
caused  his  carpenter  to  make  from  the  tim- 
ber of  these  trees  some  bound  doors,  which 
made  an  excellent  job,  no  part  of  the  wood 
casting  or  twisting,  and  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  porter's  lodge,  at  the  eastern  ap- 
proach to  Dunnipace  house.  Since  that  time 
I  have  myself  used,  and  have  frequently  seen 
used  by  others,  the  timber  of  larch  fir  trees, 
after  having  stood  twelve  months  with  the 
bark  taken  off,  then  cut  down,  and  immedi- 
ately cut  up  into  battens  for  flooring,  and 
also  made  into  bound  doors  and  windows  for 
the  better  .  sort  of  houses,  with  equal  suc- 
cess.    This  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  plan  of 
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taking  off  the  bark  from  the  larch  fir  trees, 
some  time  previous  to  their  being  cut  down, 
will  not  only  prevent  the  timber  from  shrink- 
ing and  twisting,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
has  also  a  tendency  to  harden  the  timber, 
and  make  it  more  durable,  as  it  gradually 
throws  out  the  resinous  substance  to  the  sur- 
face, and  causing  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  circulate  through  the  whole  timber ; 
and  this  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  the 
white  wood  of  the  tree  is  found  equally  as 
hard,  and  becomes  as  durable  as  the  red 
wood.  The  <3onsequence  has  been,  that 
I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
timber  of  a  larch  fir  tree  treated  in  this  way, 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  will  be  found  equally 
durable  with  a  tree  cut  down  at  the  age  of 

> 

fifty  years,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  I  now  beg 
permission  to  say,  that  I  am  confident  fir  tim- 
ber could  be  reared  in  this  country  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  that  fir  wood  is  required  for, 
and  that  we  might  make  ourselves  quite  in- 
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dependent  of  foreign  countries  for  a  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  fir  timber. 

The  average  price  of  larch  fir  timber, 
trhen  sent  to  the  ports  of  Leith,  Glas^w, 
&c.  when  of  sizes  fit  for  catting  up  into  roof^ 
ing)  joisting,  or  flooring,  is  about  two  shil'^ 
lings  or  two  and  threepence  per  foot ;  but 
would  fetch  much  higher  prices  from  the 
tradesman  if  its  qualties  were  better  known ; 
observing  always,  that  all  larch  fir  trees^  when 
of  si^e  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  aforesaid 
purposes,  should  be  peeled  standing,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  standing,  barked  for  one 
whole  year  at  least.  The  method  of  baa^king 
them  standing  is  i»mple  and  easy.  See  it  ex- 
plained  more  fully  in  the  figure  of  peeling 
krch  trees. 


• 
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SECTION  XXV. 


OF  THf  USES  AND  VALUE  OF  SMALL  HARD  WOOD. 

Whek  hard  wood  trees  of  any  deiscription 
are  sold  by  the  solid  cubic  foot,  when  stand- 
injg,  the  customary  way  of  calculating  the 
timber  is  by  measuring  the  whole,  with  all 
branches,  except  such  branches  as  do  not  ejt- 
eeed  six  inches  diameter,  or  four  inches  and 
a  half  on  the  side ;  for,  if  the  purchaser  is  at 
the  expense  of  cutting  the  trees  down,  &c.  he 
is  generally  allowed  all  the  wood  of  inferior 
branches  to  meet  his  expenses.  When  the 
branches  of  trees  or  young  hard  wood^  tinder 
the  above  sizes,  are  sold  by  the  foot,  they  are 
sold  at  an  inferior  or  reduced  price;  and 
when  young  trees,  or  even  the  branches  of 
large  trees,  are  sold  in  this  way-— say  for  bar- 
rel staves,  &c.  as  in  Section  XVI. — ^they  are 
measured  down  as  low  as  two  and  a  half 
inches  on  the  side  of  the  square. 
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All  the  brush  of  hard  wood  under  the  sizes 
stated,  or  what  may  even  be  above  it,  if  it  is 
not  fit  for  any  other  purpose,  is  sold  by  the 
ton  weight.     There  are  large  quantities  of 
this  kind  of  wood  to  be  met  with  in  the  cut- 
ting of  coppice  wood,  cut  at  the  age  of  from 
.fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  and  which  is 
termed  ton  wood.     It  is  much  used  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  distilling  from  it  a  liquid  which  is 
used  at  bleachfields  and  calico  print  works, 
and  now  for  making  vinegar.     When  wood 
of  this  description  is  sent  to  Glasgow,  where 
there  are  extensive  works  for  the  purpose  of 
distilling  it,  it  sells  readily  at  from  L.l,  2s.  to 
L.1,  10s.  per  ton ;  but  when  there  are  large 
cuttings,  particularly  of  young  woods,  it  is 
worth  while  to  erect  boilers  near  the  wood 
to  distil  it,  as  these  boilers  can  be  erected  at 
no  great  expense ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  li- 
quid is  easily  carried  in  casks  to  where  it  is 
consumed,  at  less  expense  than  the  rough 
timber  could  be ;  of  course,  it  will  pay  much 
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better.  Small  wood  of  this  description  is 
also  used  for  charcoal;  but,  in  distilling  it, 
there  is  part  of  it  made  into  charcoal,  which 
will  supply  the  demand  of  that  article ;  so 
that  it  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  way, 
when  there  is  any  great  quantity  to  disposie 
of,  to  erect  boilers  and  distil  it ;  unless  where 
the  local  situation  of  the  wood  will  admit  of 
it  being  shipped  at  a  small  expense,  and  car- 
ried to  where  the  works  mentioned  are  car- 
ried on. 

All  kinds  of  wood  will  give  the  extract  in 
question,  excepting  fir  ;  but  oak,  ash,  Spanish 
chesnut,  and  birch,  are  the  best.  In  many 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  this  ton  or  brush  wood 
is  used  for  fuel ;  and  where  there  is  no  coal 
to  be  had  biit  at  a  great  expense,  it  will 
sometimes  be  found  to  pay  better  to  sell  it  as 
firewood  than  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  other 
way.  Oak  coppice  wood  also  furnishes  great 
quantities  of  spoke  wood,  which  is  likewise 
considered  under  the  size  of  measurable  tim- 
ber.    These  aire  cut  for  chaise-wheel  spokes : 
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long  spokes  are  from  30  to  S2  inches  by  Si 
inches  broad^  and  li  inch  thick,  and  the 
fihort  ones  for  the  same  purpose,  from  S2  to 
34  inches  long,  and  same  size  otherwise ; 
cart-wheel  spokes,  from  26  to  28  inches  long, 
4  inches  broad  by  2  thick.  These  are  the 
sizes  they  require  to  stand  when  rough* 
blocked  from  the  axe ;  and,  in  this  way,  they 
are  sold  at  the  prices  as  in  Section  XVII. 

As  these  spokes  must  not  have  the  heart 
of  the  tree  in  them,  they  are,  after  being 
erosRS  cut  to  the  proper  length,  either  split 
through  the  middle  with  an  axe,  or  cut  with 
a  saw,  and  are  most  generally  made  from  the 
cleanest  of  the  wood.  Small  wood,  when 
sold  by  the  solid  or  cubic  foot,  for  spokes, 
sells  at  two  shillings  per  foot,  and  is  measur- 
ed down  to  three  inches  on  the  side  of  the 
square.  When  charcoal  is  principally  want** 
ed,  the  method  of  burning  it  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  burn  it  in  a  smothered  fire,  a  hearth 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  is 
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prepw^d  on  a.  conYenient  spot,  to  which  the 
wood  IB  brought,  cut  into  lengths  of  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet.  These  are 
piled  into  a  proper  form^  an  aperture  being 
preserved  in  the  middle,  all  along  from  bot^ 
torn  to  top.  The  billets  are  disposed  around 
it  in  directions  alternately  horizontal  and 
perpendicular,  inclined  to  the  centre  till  the 
mass  be  brought  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet,  and  gradually  drawn  in  towards  the  top 
in  form  of  a  cone.  If  the  wood  is  very  green 
or  wet,  the  interstices  must  be  filled  up  as 
the  building  goes  on  with  dry  birch  wood, 
or  some  such  thing,  so  as  the  whole  will  stand 
compact  and  firm  ;  and  having  done  so,  the 
whole  must  be  coated  over  with  turf,  to 
which  is  sometimes  added  a  covering  of  fine 
mould,  or  a  mixture  of  that  with  charcoal 
dust. 

The  stack  is  to  be  set  on  fire,  ^r  throwing 
into  the  void  space  in  the  centre  some  pieces 
of  ohaiicoal,  or  of  any  dry  wood,  with  some 
live  ooals ;  and  these  may  be  added  till  the 
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whole  wood  round  the  middle  aperture  is 
ignited ;  then  stop  Up  that  chimney,  though 
not  so  closely  but  that  the  smoke  may  con- 
tinue to  issue  from  it*  At  the  same  time  vents 
must  be  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  pile, 
which  are  to  be  shut  in  their  turn  also,  and 
others  opened ;  and  so  on  successively  diir- 
mg  the  whole  progress  of  the  operation,  that 
there  may  be  always  a  sufficient  supply  of 
external  air  to  keep  alive  the  burning,  and 
that  it  may  go  on  briskly  in  all  parts  of  the 
,pile  for  two,  three,  or  more  days.  According 
as  the  wood  is  more  or  less  green,  will  this 
care  require  to  be  continued,  till  the  thick 
and  gross  clouds  of  smoke  have  disappeas"- 
ed^  and  the  flames  no  longer  issue  ^  with  im- 
petuosity through  the  vents,  when  it  is  judg- 
ed that  the  wood  is  fully  chai*red.  The  spi- 
racles are  then  to  be  all  closed  up  very  ex- 
actly with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  charcoal 
dust,  when  the  fire  will  go  out  by  degrees : 
for  which  purpose,  a  sufficient  time  hsmng 
been  allowed,  the  covering  may  be  taken  off, 
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and  the  charcoal  will  be  found  ready  for  use. 
Some  little  differences  may  occur  in  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  this  process.  The  best 
way  is  to  employ  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
customed tcf  the  like  work.  Charcoal  is  found 
to  vary  in  its  qualities,  retaining  generally 
something  in  common  with  the  substances 
respectively  from  which  it  has  been  formed. 
According  to  these  characteristic  distinctions, 
it  is  in  request  for  different  purposes.  Thus^ 
for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  &c.  the  coals 
of  alder,  birch,  willow,  hazel,  and  lime,  are 

considered  the  most  suitable  ;  and  for  the  re- 

J .         ... 

duction  of  the  metallic  calces,  those  of  the 
heavier  woods,  as  the  oak  and  beechj  are  pre- 
ferred ;  and  all  of  these  kinds  are  considered 
of  l^est  quality  when  used  without  the  bark, 
and  bring  from  twenty  to  forty  shillings  more 
per  ton  at  foundries  and  powder-works, 
and  have  been  selling  for  some  time  back^ 
when  delivered  at  these  works,  at  from  L.S, 
10s.  to  L.6  per  ton. 
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SECTION  XXVI. 


Of  THE  BARK  OF  TREES  THAT  MAY  BE  USED,   AND  IS  , 

MOST  GENERALLY  USED  IN  TANNING,  WITH  ITS  VA- 
'  LUE. 

I  HAVE  been  informed,  that  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bark  are  used  in  the  dying  of 
cloths  ;  but  with  this  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
iquainted.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myseK 
to  those  kinds  which  are,  or  might  be,  used 

\  for  tanning  leather,  as  this  is  the  only  sort  of 

manufactory  that  consumes  it  to  any  great 
extent.  Those  trees,  whose  bark  is  univer- 
sally used  for  tanning,  are  the  oak,  the  Spa- 
nish chesnut,  the  birch,  the  larch^  and  the 

,  rowan  tree.     The  average  prices  of  these  dif-. 

ferent  kinds  for  the  years  1817,  1818,  and 
18199  and  adding  the  different  prices  in  all 
the  shires  in  Scotland  together  for  that  pe- 
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riod,  taking  the  medium  for   the  average, 
stand  as  follows : — 

Best  Scotch  oak  bark,  commonly  known  by.  tbe  name  of  high- 
land coppice  bark>  per,  ton,*         .  .  L.14  15     4 
Spanish  chesnut,  do.  per  do. 
Birch,  do.  per  do.            .              . 
Rowan  tree,  do.  per  do. 
Larch  fir,  do.  per  do.             . 

Average  prices  of  bark  for  the  years  1821,  1822,  1828 

Best  oak  per  ton, 

Spanish  chesnut,  . 

Birch,  .  .  .  . 

Rowan  tree^^  • 

Larch  fir,  ... 

The  oak  bark  of  full  grown,  or  old  oak 
trees,  as  it  is  generally  very  corky,  sells  L.2 
and  sometimes  L.2,  10s.  per  ton  lower  than 
the  young  or  coppice  oak  bark. — ^All  the 
above  different  kinds  of  l^rk  during  the  late 
war,  were  at  least  four  pounds  per  ton  high- 
er in  price  than- the  above  statement. 


12  10 

0 

• 

7  10 

0 

7    7 

0 

7     0 

0 

1 

1,  1828. 

• 

\ 

L.12  17 

4 

9  15 

0 

6    6 

0 

5    0 

0 

5     5 

0 

*  The  prices  here  stated  are  given  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  bark  k  driivered  at  the  tan*yard  in  any  county  town,  et  at 
a  sea-port  near  the  works.  . 


>• 


As  It  is  agreed  on  by  all,  that  the  baik  of 
oak  and  other  trees  in  general  is  only  useful 
in  tanning,  on  account  of  its  astringent  qua- 
lity,  which  has  the  effect  of  contracting  the 
pores  of  the  leather,  so  as  to  resist  moisture, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  tends  nftich  to  the 
preservation  of  the  leather ;  we  may  therefore 
naturally  Conclude  that  the  bark  of  any  tree, 
or  even  of  any  vegetable,  that  is  possesRsed  df 
an  astringent  quality,  will  be  of  use  in  this 
respect,  proportionally  to  its  degree  of  astrin- 
gency ;  but  this  is  a  quality  for  which  the 
bark  .df  trees  in  general  is  more  particularly 
^^eiharkablc;^  as  there  ar6  very  few  trees  which 
do  riot  possess  it  either  in.  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree.^  With,  the  view;  therefoi^e,  of  diacit 
Tterlng'  the  ite^efe  t£  astringerit  qiidlilies-the 
batk  of  every  kind  of  tn^e  possesses,  and  tb^ 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  oak$  which  would 
show  at  once  the  comparative  value  of  each, 
I  applied  to  a  medical  gentleman,  conversant 
with  chemistry^  td  infornl  tte  ho#  I  coitld 
best  arrive  at  the  object  I  had  in  view.     He 
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had  little  h^itatiqn  iq  spying  Jie  ppulc}  ppint 
out  an  effectjml  Ynetl)uo4f  l}i»  plap  tyws,  liy 
taking  an  equal  quapjkity  of  tjie  Uquor  of  eaph^ 
kind  of  bark,  and  the  same  quantity  of  oak 
bark  liquor,  and  putting  them  into  transpor. 
i^ent  glass  yessejis  of  the  sg^qie  size  and  form. 
This  being  done  with  each  qf  the  glasse^^ 
there  should  be  permitted  to  fall  a  drqp  or 
tjvjo,  ^cording  to  the  quantity  of  liqiior,  of 
the  solution  of  gueen  vitriol.  •By  this  means, 
will  be  seen  which  of,  the  liquids  pof^fei^ses  in 
th^. highest  degree  the  quality  of  s^tringency, 
as  the  liquor  will  immediately  (Change  tQfi 
bluish  colour.  The  deepness  of  the  hue  or 
tinge  each  takes,  points  out  the  propprtion  q| 
astringency  belonging  to  each. 

This  trial  I  made  by  taking  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dried  oak  bark,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  kinds  after  mentioned ;  I  steeped  them 
separately  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water  fp* 
three  months,  stirring  them  frequently.  I  also 
tried  the  same,  by  boiling  each  kind,  putting 
the  decoction  of  each  into  a  glass,  and  putting 
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into  them  the  same  quantity  of  vitriol ;  and 
on  trying  them  in  this  way,  the  degree  of  as^ 
tringeney  was  as  follows  :•— 

1 .  The  oak  struck  a  deeper  tinge  than  any 
of  the  others. 

2.  The  ash  tind  hornbeam.  These  two 
were  nearly  equal,  and  very  little  iniferior  to 
the  oak. 

3.  The  Spanish  chesnut,  nearly  equal  to  the 
oak. 

4.  The  green  willow,  the  bay-leaved  wiU 
low,  the  common  hoop  willow,  the  gray  wil- 
low, and  the  Huntingdon  willow,  were  all 
nearly  alike,  but  all  a  d^ree  fainter  than  even 
the  chesnut. 

5.  The  birch  and  the  beech  a  considerable 
degree  weaker  than  the  Spanish 'chesnut,  and 
not  nearly  equal  to  the  ash* 

6.  The  rowan  tree,  or  mountain  ash,  a  great 
deal  inferior  even  to  the  birch,  and  also  to 
the  willows. 

7.  The  common  broom,  ^hen  taking  the 
bark  alone,  nearly  equal  to  the  oak ;    but 
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wh^i  taking  the  small  twigs,  and  chopping  it 
along  with  the  bark,  only  equal  to  the  rowan 
tree. 

8.  The  labMmum,  a  degree  weaker  than 
the  rowan  tree. 

9.  The  krch  fir,  equal  to  the  birch. 

10.  The  spruce  ancl  silvear  fir,  a  degree 
weaker  than  the  larch. 

11.  The  comnu>n  Scotch  fir,  a  small  degree 
of  astringency,  but  much  weaker  than  any  of 
the  other  firs* 

12.  The  bramble  bush,  taking  bark  and  all 
boiled,  equal  to  the  chesnut. 

18»  The  saw  dust  of  the  oak  timber,  when 
boiled,  equal  to  the  chesnut,  and  very  little 
inferior  to  the  ash  bark  when  steeped. 

14.  The  small  brush  of  the  tops  of  oak 
trees,  chopped  small  and  boiled,  equal  to  the 
ash. 

AH  these  kinds,  as  they  possess  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  astringency,  will  tan  lea- 
ther ;  but  the  beech  bark  is  so  very  thin, 

aiid  so  difficult  to  be  separated  from  the  tree, 

1 
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f hftt  it  can  scarcely  be  obtained ;  nor  would 
the  bark  of  the  laburnum  be  worth  while. 
The  ash,  when  it  is  reared  in  any  quantitiei^, 
in  natural  woods,  could  be  very  easily  peeled 
without  mi^ch  injury  to  the  timber  when  it 
is  small ;  but  when  thq  tr^e  is  large,  it  would 
injure  the  timber  very  much  to  take  the 
bark  off  it.  But  when  ash  bark  can  be  ob- 
tainiBd,  it  will  be  found  very  little  inferior 
to  the  oak,  and  stronger  than  either  the  birch 
or  the  larch,  which  is  in  general  used. 

I  also  tried  the  plant  called  the  dock, 
which  is  to  be  found  almost  every  where  iji 
great  quantities.  Its  astringent  quality  is  of 
nearly  the  same  strength  as  the  broom.  I 
therefore  think  the  common  broom,  the 
t)ramblc?,  an^  the  ddik,  mi^t  be'  good  sub- 
stitutes for  the  bark  of  trees  in  tianniiig 
leather ;  but  granting  these  substitutes  should 
ever  be  resorted  to  in  place  of  the  bark  of  the 
oak,  or  any  other  tree,  it  will  not  much  lessen 
the  value  of  the  timber.  To  convince  the 
reader  of  this,  he  will  please  look  back  to 
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S^c^tfon  XJ.  where  the  value  of  the  foot  of  oak 
t^ber  is  plftced  at  4s. ;  and  considering  the 
siz§s  of  the  trees  th&re  mentioned,  there  is 
oiijy  a1:)out  6d.  per  foot  reckoned  on  the 
h^rk. 


SECTION  XXVII. 


THE  METHOD  OF  VALUING  AND  ASCERTAINING  THE 
QUANTITY  OF  BABK,  &C«  ON  AN  OAK  COPPICE 
WOOD. 


I  HAVE  frequently  been  applied  to  bj  fore&> 
ters  and  others  to  give  some  .description  of 
the  readiest  and  surest  method  of  ascertain^ 
ing  the  quantity  of  bark,  &c.  and  consequent- 
ly, the  value  of  a  coppice  wood  before  it  was 
out  down*  I  lie  under  many  a  promiise  to 
perform  this  task ;  and  I  confess  it  was  much 
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more  difficult  than  I  at  first  imagined*  Were 
I  desired  to  go  to  a  growing  wood  of  any  de* 
scription,  of  the  extent  of  from  one  to  ten 
thousand  acres^  and  to  give  its  value,  I  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  value  of  wood 
and  bark)  &c.  and  that  too  within  five  per 
cent,  either  way.  But  to  say  that  I,  or  any 
man,  could  lay  down  a  rule  for  doing  this 
work,  without  the  person  being  a  little  in  the 
practice  of  it,  is  altogether  impcKSsible.  Were, 
it  measurable  timber,  as  will  be  afterwards 
shown,  it  would  be  more  easfy ;  but  in  taking 
young  natural  wood,  where  there  are  perhaps 
a  thousand  stools  on  each  acre,  and  these 
averaging  five  or  six  stems,  or  shoots,  from 
every  stool,  and  not  one  of  them  measurable 
timber,  (even  »thii^  however,  were  in  scwlB 
de^ee  tolerably  easy,  if  you  have  the  nuin<^ 
ber  of  acres,  and  can  ascertain  the  number  of 
stools  and  stems  on  each  acre,)  the  result 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascertained  by 
partly  guessing  at  the  ayemge  quantify  of 
bark,  &c-  eadv  stool  will  produce.    But  when- 
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tile  ground  is  not  measured,  it  must  be  worse. 
And  though  the  whole  wood  ground  were 
measured,  if  a  person  has  not  each  acre  by 
itself,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
stools  on  each,  and  the  average  number  of 
stems*  from  each  stool,  it  is  impossible  to 
procefed  in  this  work  with  any  accuracy. 
And  it  is  still  more  difficult  when  one  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  measurement  of  the  ground; 
supposing  a  person  had,  as  it  is  always  the 
crop  on  the  ground  that  muSt  be  taken, 
where  the  crop  is  exceedingly  various,  and 
the  ground  in  parts  almost  inaccessible,  it 
is  almost  impossible  in  this  case,  without 
having  had  a  little  experience  in  the  line, 
for  any  person,  however  plain  it  may  be  laid 
down  before  him  on  paper,  to  pretend  to 
ascertain  the  value 'with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. 

Besides,  the  situation  and  soil  will  aiFect 
the  weight  of  the  bark  very  considerably. 
The  quality  of  the  ^  timber^  the  thriving  or 
healthiness  of  the  growth  of  the  woods  at  the 


• 


timeof  valuing,  will  tlso  malcetl^  weight  pfth^ 
bark  vary.  If  &  coppice  csr  natural  oak  wood 
has  a  northerly  or  a'  north-east  exposure,  the 
timber  will  be  in  general  wore  durshlQ  iWld 
hardy,  but  the  bark  liQtsQ  thip]^  ^  when  the 
woods  have  a  southern  expqgure.  I»  low 
dens,  wherp  the  wood  is  well  sheltered  ft»ni 
all  quarters,  and  where  the  growth  i^list  lie 
more  rapid,  the ,  bark  will  be  thicker,  and 
w^gh  heavier :then  in  either:  of  the  .fprmersih 
tuatixm^,  bilt:.thi$  jbimber  will  be^iik)l:ef8pQ|ig^. 
The, poorest  ai^  most  rocky  soils viptaodixce 
the  best  or  hardest  timheor,  but  not  so  thitic 
or  strong  bark  as  better  soils  would  do.  As 
to  quality,  all  foresters  agree  in  this  respect, 
that  wherever  oak  timber,  young  or  old  treeis, 
is  weU.  hearted,  th^t  is  to  say,  much  red 
wood  in  it,  this  is  the  best  of  the  oak  tko- 
ber  ;  but  the  bark  on  trees  of  this  kind  is  not 
so  good  and  thick  a&  when  the  timber  has 
more  white  or  sap  ^ood  in  it.  Al$b,  if  the 
wood  is  very  .healthy  atad  thrirving,  the  bftrk 
will  be'  better  and  easier  peeled,  than  wh^ 
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the  wood  becomes  stunted  in  the  gtowth,  and 
has  a  great  many  dead  branches  on  it.  In 
the  latter  cas^,  the  bark  too  will  be  a  great 
deal  worse  to  separate  from  it,  and  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  beating  to  raise  or 
take  off  the  bark ;  and  in  this  cas6  the  bark 
is  more  dry,  and  will  not  weigh  sd  heavy  as 
when  the  wood  is  in  a  thriving  state. 

In  valuing  a  wood  that  a  person  is  an  en- 
tire stranger  to,  he  must  consider  all  these 
things,  and  make  his  calculations  according- 
ly ;  and  having  pierced  the  bark  on  several 
of  the  trees  in  different  places  of  the  wood, 
filnd  ascei^tained  its  thickness,  having  some 
experiepce  of  what  he  is  going  to  be  about, 
I  would,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  valua- 
tion^ submit  to  hd<sr  oons»dfeir^ti5ii  the  folldw-^ 
ing  observations  and  method  :-^ 


Suppose  aA  acre  of  coppice  oak  wood^  at  15  years  of  age^  to  con- 
taiA^  at  j8  feet  distance  from  each  others  855  stools^  which  an 
acre  of  ordinary  good  ground  is  very  capable  of  bearings  and 
these  stools  averaging  5  stems  from  each^  which  is  4^75  stems 
on  an  acre>  these  s^emsj,  at  the  above  age^  will^  at  the  leasts  aver- 


:r 
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age  Slbs.  of  bark  eaeh  st^m,  wfiich  is  S^tons  l6cwt.  1  qr.  tOlbs. 

at  L.  1 4  per  ton^  is  .  .  L.  53     8     9 

Which  is  15s.  4d.  less  than  the  average  price  for 

these  last  three  years.     (See  Sect  XXV.). 
l6  tons  of  brush  timber  in  the  acre  as  above^  at 

1  Os.  per  ton,  .  .  .  ,    .  8     0  0 

II  » ■ 

L.6i    8  9 
Deduct  expense  of  peeling  the  bark,  supposing 

the  women  employed  at  Is.  and  the  men  at  2s.  6d. 

per  day  each,  is  L.2,  15s.  per  ton,  for  3  tons, 

l6cwt.  Iqr.  lOlbs.  .  .  L.IO     9  H 

Deduct  carriage  to  the  tan-yard, 

at  L.l  per  ton,         .  .  3  16    4 

L.  14     6    3 


Value  of  one  acre  of  coppice  at  15  years  of  age,       L.47    2     6 

Supposii^g  the  coppice  20  years  of  age,,  and  each  aciie  ooixteiini^ 

855  stools,  averaging  5  stems  from  every  stool,  is  4275.  Aver- 
age quantity  of  bark  on  each  stem  is  3  lbs.  which  is  5  tons, 
14cwt.  2qrs.  lib.  which,  at  L.l 4  per  ton,  is         L.80     3     \\ 
10  tons  of  brush  wood,  at  10s.  per  do.  .  5     0    0 

1600  spokes,  at  L.2  per  100,  .  .  32     0    0 

L.117    3     1^ 
Deduct  expense  of  falockiiig  spokes,  at  4s.  ^d^  p^r 

100,  .  .  .  L.3  10    0 

Do.  expense  of  peeling,  at  L.2,  1 5s.  per 

ton,  ...  15  14  10 

Do.  carriage  at  L.l  per  ton,  5  14    6 

L.24  19     4 


Value  at  20  years,  .  .  .  L.92    3     94 

Supposing  the  coppice  25  years  of  age,  and  855  stools  on  an  acre, 
averaging  4  stems  on  every  stool,  is  3420 ;  and  averaging 
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.&;^lb6«  of  bark  on  each  stem,  Stons  Iqr.  7lbs.  at  L.  14  per 
ton,  .  .  .  L.112    4     1^ 

Eleven  tons  of  brushwood  at  10s.  per  do.  .  5  10    0 

3500  spokes,  at  2s.  per  100,  .  .  50    O    0 

L.167  14  4 
Deduct  expense  of  peeling  at  L.2,  15s.  L.2@     0  10^ 

Ditto  for  blocking  spokes,  at  4s  6d.  per 

100,  .  .  .  .  5  12     6 

Ditto  for  carriage,  at  L.1  per  ton,  8     0    Q 

35  14     1^ 

Value  at  25  years,  .  .  L.ld2     0    0. 

Supposing  the  coppice  30  years  of  age,  and  855  stools  in  an  acre, 
averaging  4  stems  from  every  stool,  is  3420  stems,  averaging 
8  lbs.  of  bark  on  each  stem,  is  12  tons  4cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs.  at  L.1 4 
per  ton,  •  .  .  .  L.171     0    0 

Sixtonsof  brushwood,  at  10s.  per  do.  .  3     0*    0 

380Q4pcikeff>  at  L..2  per  100,  .  .  76    0    0 

710  feet  of  measurable  timber,  at  2s.  6d.  per  foot,      88  15    0 


L.338  15     0 
Deduct  expense  of  peeling,  at  L.2,  15s. 

per  ton,        .  .  L.33  11     9 

Ditto  for  blocking  3800  spokes,  at  4s.  6d. 

per  hundred,  .  .  8  11     0 

Carriage  of  baark  to  the  tan-yard,  at  L.1 

per  ton,  .  .  .       12     4    3 

54    7    0 


Value  at  30  years  of  age,  .  L.284    8     0 

The  preceding  statement  is  what  an  acre 
of  ordinary  good  wood  land,  laid  out  for  oak 
coppice,  is  very  capable  of  producing,  when 
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it  is  jJroperly  trained  up  ;  And  those  persons 
who  are  acquainted  with  cutting  and  mqnag- 
iilg  natural  oak  wood,  will  at  once  see  that  I 
fern  rather  below  than  above  the  truth  with 
my  estimate.  The  nearness  or  distance  bf 
the  situsition  of  the  wood  to  or  from  the  mar- 
ket for  the  bark,  will  either  lessen  or  increase 
the  carriage,  as  will  also  the  alteration  in 
wages  make  either  the  expense  of  manu&c- 
turing  less  or  more ;  but  for  all  these  things 
allowances  must  be  made. 

I  have  made  no  allowance  tot  the  cartage 
of  the  spokes,  because  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  in  the  country  but  there  is  a  wright 
that  requires  that  article  ;,  and  he  generally 
gives  that  price  for  them  in  the  wood.  But 
if  the  quantity  should  be  too  great  for  that 
particular  part  of  the  country,  it  is  easy  to 
make  allowance  for  the  carriage.  I  have  al- 
lowed 6d.  on  the  foot  of  the  measurable  tim- 
ber to  carry  it  to  A  isea-poH;,  &e. 

The  sutest  method  of  estimating  thk  BrOJ) 
as  it  stands  on  the  ground,  withdUt  i:^^td*d 
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to  ti»e  acres  o^  measurement  of  tlie  land,  is  to 
count  the  stools  into  twenties,  and  to  take  the 
average  number  of  stems  or  shoots  on  every 
twenty  stools ;  then  take  the  average  quan- 
tity of  bark  on  every  stem,  the  average  quan- 
tity  of  spokes '  evei^y  stool  will  produce,  the 
average  quantity  of  measurable  timber  in 
every  stool,  and  the  average  quantity  of  brush- 
wood on  every  stool.  Having  set  down  all 
these  carefully  and  accurately  in  a  mempran- 
duni-book,  go  throt^htheiwh^WQodinthe 
'Saine>way,  and  add  th^^^hole  together.  Take 
the  bark  by  the  ton,  say  at  the  nearest  place 
you  expect  to  sell  it ;  the  spokes  by  the  hun^ 
dred,  at  where  you  expect  to  deliver  them ; 
the  measurable  timber  by  the  foot>  at  the 
port  at  which  you  expect  to  sell  it ;  and  the 
brushwood  by  the  ton ; — ^^add  these  together ; 
then  i^ake  an  allowance  for  the  caorriage  of 

your  bark,  spoke«{j  mea&urabk;tjniber>  and  the 
expense  of  cubing  and  peeling  ther  bark,, also 
the  bidcking  of  thcl  spokes ; — add  these  togcr 
timit^  and  deduct  the  amount  from  thefprmer 
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sum,  and  tbe  remaiiider  wiU  be  the  ys^ne  of 
the  Wood.  The  Readiest  method  of  (jduntis^ 
the  stools  18^  to  cause  two  men  to  take  a  line, 
say  about  a  hundred  feet  Idng  or  more^  and 
^passing  the  linef  round  asi  many  of  those  stools 
as  it  will  incldse,  the  one  man  standing  still 
while  the  other  moves  round  a  new  number 
o£  stools^  and  eount  always  the  stoDls  betwixt 
tiie  two  hnes,  causing  the  one  man  to  move 
the  one  time  with  the  line,  whilst  the  other 
man  staxicjbs  Still,  and  eo  on  alternatdy ;  the 
valuator  at  the  same  time  taking  c^re  to  av^>. 
age  every  twenty  stools  as  they  go  on,  befote 
losing  sight  of  the  counted  stools  Thi$  way 
too  is  a  very  speedy  and  sure  method  df 
counting  the  number  of  trees  in  any  plantlb*^ 
tion.  Or  the  stools  of  a  coppice  wood  may 
be  counted  and  averaged  by  two  men  going 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  per&on  YfUvL^ 
ing  going  betwixt  them  ;  the  two  men  putr 
ting  up  marks  with  moss^  or  piecett  of  white 
paper  on  a  branch  of  the  stocks;  the  one 
man  going  always  back  by  the  last  laid  miirjbi^ 
and  the  valuator  always  counting  and  aver- 
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aging  the  stools  betwixt  the  newly  laid  and 
the  late  laid  marks,  counting  and  averaging 
the  stools,  always  as  the  men  go  on,  tak- 
ing only  20,  or  even  10  stools,  at  a  time.  To 
those  ^ho  have  been  in  the  practice  of  doing 
this  frequently,  it  will  be  found  very  easy, 
and  will  be  done  very  speedily,  a;nd  with  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
proper  method  of  learning  to  do  this  cor- 
refctly  is,  when  a  person  cuts  an  oak  wood  for 
the  first  time,  (or  even  were  the  work  repeat- 
ed several  times,)  he  should,  in  order  to  make 
himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  ascertain- 
ing the  average  qilantity  of  bark  that  a  stool, 
or  even  a  stem  or  shoot  from  a  stool  will 
produce,  go  before  the  peelers,  and  select  a 
stool  or  shoot,  and  after  having  examin- 
ed it  narrowly,  he  supposes  it  to  produce  a 
certain  quantity  of  bark,  and  marks  this  down 
in  his  memorandum-book.  He  then  causes 
a  person  to  peel  it  by  itself,  dry  itj,  and  care- 
fully tie  it  up  and  weigh  it,  and  compare  it 
with  the  weight  he  supposed  it  to  produce, 
and  he  will  at  once  see  how  near  his  calcula- 
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tion  came  to  the  truth.  By  frequently  re- 
peating this,  he  will  soon  be  enabled  to  come 
near  the  truth,  without  making  such  a  trial, 
and  even  without  being  at  so  much  trouble 
as  to  dry  the  bark  itself.  I  have  often  weigh- 
ed it  after  being  peeled,  and  allowed  one- 
third  part  of  the  weight  for  the  sap,  which 
in  bark  from  15  to  30  years  old  will  be  found 
to  be  very  near  the  true  weight  of  it  after  it 
is  dry  ;  but  if  the  bark  is  much  older,  or  if  it 
be  the  bark  of  large  trees,  it  will  take  consider- 
ably niore  than  one-third  part  of  the  green 
bark  to  make  the  weight  hold  out  when 
dried.  I  have  also  triied  it,  by  measuring  the 
stems  of  a  stool,  and  reducing  them  to  sohd 
feet  and  inches ;  and  I  have  found  this  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  way  of  finding  the  quan- 
tity of  b?irk, 

For  example,  a  stem  of  oak  from  a  natural 
gtool^— suppose  it  to  measure  in  girth  2  inches 
by  7  feet  long,  will  contain  2  solid  inches 
sind  one-third  of  an  inch,  according  to  the 
pieasurement  of  Hoppus.  This  stem  or  shoot 
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wiU  produce  2  lbs.  2oz.  of  bark.  Again,  a  stem 
or  shoot  of  natural  oak,  measuring  4  inches 
in  girth,  by  9  feet  in  length,  will  be  found  tO' 
contain  1  solid  foot  of  wood,  and  will  pro- 
duce IS^lbs.  of  bark.  I*  have  seen  many 
shoots  of  this  size,  when  all  the  branches  were 
healthy  and  thriving,  produce  17 lbs.  8oz. 
Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  natural  shootsi 
of  oak  will  produce  more  bark  according  to 
their  measurement  than  young  oak  trees  rear-» 
ed  from  the  plant  will  clo,  as  the  trees -from 
the  plant  require  more  pruning  than  those 
from  the  natural  stool ;  for  the  rougher  the 
coppice  is,  or  the  more  branches  are  k^t  on, 
the  more  bark  it  will  produce.  See  Section 
IX.  of  this  work,  also  the  plate  of  coppice 
trees.  If  it  is  intended  to  cut  the  coppice 
very  young,  little  or  no  pruning  is  neces- 
sary. 

If  the  forester  will  take  the  trouble  to  try 
all  these  different  methods,  as  I  have  done 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  Scotland,  he 
will  find  thein  to  come  very  near  the  truth* 
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Aa  to  the  plan  of  ascertaining  it  by  solid  feet 
Qr  inches  in  very  small  st^ms  or  trees^  the  bark 
vill  vary  a  little,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  branches  peeled  below  ^hat  was  nbeAi^iuicd. 
I  am  aware,  that  hjere  I  run  the  xiA-oi 
not  falling  in  with  the  opinions  of  some  of 
my  readers,  and  even  that  from  many  of  thcN9^ 
who  pretend  to  be  good  judges  of  the  valiiie 
9f  oak  coppice  wood.  Such  will  insist  that 
it  is  impossible  for  an  acre  of  cc^ice  oak 
wood,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  pirodiUjOe 
IjA7i  ^*  6d. ;  or  that  an  acre,  at  twenty  yews 
^f  ag^  will  produce  L,92,  Is.  94d. ;  but  pia- 
tioula^y,  that  an  acre,  at  twenty-five  yews 
of  age,  will  produce  L.132,  12s,  6d. ;  and  be- 
yond all  credibility,  that  an  acre,  at  thurty 
ye4rs  of  age,  will  produce  L»284,  8s.  Ip  an- 
swer to  this,  however?  I  might  point  out  the 
place  where  such  results  were  obtained,  .a44 
j^<)duce  evidence  of  the  facts ;  nor  were  these 
made  on  the  best  natural  wood  I  have  seen. 
But  if  the  reader  who  doubts  will  eonMd?r 
the  following,  and  i^ake  trial  of  it  in  ordi- 
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iiAify  good  imppice  wood^  he  will  oi  onfie  jm^ 
knofdedge  that  I  au  iraAher  undeor  than  akoY^ 
the  real  calcplation.  |!t  siu^i^  laeed  ^otstag*' 
gsi^  ike  belief  of  any  person  who  is  in  the 
Sinidldst  4egcee  acqaainted  with  naring  of 
Rotyval  dak  moodsj  to  see  a  natural  oak  istool 
•t  fifteen  y«ars  of  age,  beering  fiite  ^M^hub 
edUdi^  vfhich  will  make  tw^o  paling  stobs,  and 
af  CGUos^  i?iU  measittre  fidly  move  than  two 
solid  mdiBS,  and  4>iie-thiid  of  9^  imh.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  see  thoufiands  a£  m^ 
tural  stools  of  oak  at  thirty  years  old,  pro- 
ducing four  stems,  ea^h  of  which  will  average 
one  solid  foot ;  and  of  course  will  produce 
upwards  of  three  stones  of  bark,  which  will 
be  seen  to  be  far  above  the  calculation,  either 
at  fifteen  or  thirty  years  old ;  but  if  I  were 
to  select  the  best  growths  I  have  seen  at  the 
different  ages  mentioned,  I  should  go  far 
above  either  of  these  calculations.  But  I 
have  been  careful  in  the  foregoing,  to  select 
only  those  acres,  by  carefully  attending  to 
the  cutting  and  rearing  up  of  which,  in  the 
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manner  heirein  laid  down,  the  poorest  soil  of 
natural  wood  Land  (marshes  exerted)  in 
Scotland,  is  capable. of  producing. 

-  Were  I  to  give  instances  of  the  growths  of 
natural  oak  stools  I  have  seen  on  good  soils^ 
I  JshouM  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  al>-^ 
though  I  were  to  double  the  proceeds  herein 
stated. — For  the  sake  of  those  not  acquaint- 
ed with  rearing  wood,  allow  me  to  give  the 
four  following  examples,  taken  from  actual 
measurement 
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Seedlings  measured  in  the  said  coppice^ 
which,  when  the  woo4  was  cut,  piust  have 
been  at  bast  three  inphes  in  eircvm&renc^ 
liiree  feet  firotn  ithe  ground,  and  frpm  four  tp 
sdx  feet  hi^.  These  wer^  the  Wgeist  siz^ 
left  in  Bankend  wood,  when  cut.  .  At  Or- 
miston  Hill,  in  ISCH,  twelve  of  the  host  seed- 
Ungs  put  together  in  £;aid  wpod  only  maar 
sured  forty  feet  nine  inches  ;  ia  Glenj^hiria, 
in  181 O9  fifteen  of  the  best  of  th^  sellings 
in  said  wood,  put  together,  pnly  tljirty-rthree 
feet  seven  inches.  In  the  wood  of  Bankend, 
which  wood  was  growing  in  18^0,  eight- 
een of  the  best  seedlings  only  measured  four 
feet  five  inches.— The  bark  is  included  in  the 
foregoing  measurements. 

By  this  statement  it  wiU  be  seeo,  that  na^ 
toJ  Aoot.  of  oak  make  far  more  rapi* 
g|-owth  than  se^dlings,  or  from  t^e  plant; 
nor  are  they  nearly  so  liable  to  iiiisgive  ii> 
rearing. 

I  grant  that  the  foregoing  measurement^ 

were  taken  from  very  thriving  sitools,  and 
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whidi  stools  grew  09  a  good  soil ;  ;biit  it  would 
be  very  possible  (and  no  one  who  is^acquaitit^ 
ed  with  the  subject  will  doubt  it)  to  have  €00 
stools  on  an  acre  of  good  land,  which  would 
place  eadi  at  ten  feet  distance  from  each  other 
every  way,  and  these,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years^  to  average  four  stems  from  each  stdoL' 
^ut  granting  they  only  were  to  average  three 
solid  feet  from  each  stem,  which  is  l^s  than 
those  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  there  would 
be  S400  stems  on  an  acre,  average  three  feet 
each,  which  is  7200  feet,  which,  at  2s.  6d.  per' 
foot,  (a  low  price,  including  bark)  is  no  less 
than  L.9OO  Sterling  per  acre  at  thirty  yeiars 
old.  Who  would  not  think  oak  woods 
worthy  their  attention  in  rearing,  after  con* 
sidering  what  it  is  possible  to  gain  by  them  ? 
I  have  seen,  since  the  above  was  written,  one 
acre  of  coppice  wood,  at  twenty-four  years 
old,  produce  of  wood  and  bark  L.290  Ster- 
ling, and  the  bark  only  sold  at  L.ll,  lis. per 
ton. 


•     V 
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'•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  fa- 
voured, by  J,  Francis  Erskine  of  Mar,  Esq, 
with  the  date  of  planting  some  large  dak 
trees,  which  I  cut  on  his  estate  of  AUoa  in 
1817.     They  were  planted  in.lTOe  and  1707 
Many' of  them  measured  upwards  of  140  solid  . 
feet ;  one  in  particular,  r  which  grew  between; 
a  lime  and  a  poplar,'  not'  more   than  eight 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  measured  sixty^^  ' 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  of  a  straight 
bole,  and  the  girth  on  the  side  of  the  square  / 
ISf  indies.    A  poplar,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  and  cut  in  1817,  measured  235  solid 
feet.     Many  oak  trfees  planted  at  the  same 
time,  still  stand  dn  the  same  ground,  and  will 
measure  150  feet. 
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SECTION  XXVIII. 


PF  MAKING  ALLOWANCES  FOR  THE  BARK  WHEN  MEA- 
SURING AND  VALUING  GROWING  TREES.  ^ 


When  trees  are  old,  with  their  bark  on,  it  is 
common  to  make  an  allowahce  to  the  purcha- 
ser for  the  thickness  of  the  bark ;  and  the  al- 
Ipwance  to  be  made  is  supposed  to  reduce  the 
tree  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  bark  was  strip- 
ped off. "  Various  disputes  have  arisen  of  late 
years  betwixt  sellers  and  buyers  as  to  the  al- 
lowances for  bark ;  and  scarcely  two  mea- 
surers will,  in  measuring  a  quantity  of  round 
rough  timber  with  the  bark  on  it,  come  with- 
in  5  or  6  feet  in  100  of  each  othier.  Hence 
it  is  become  very  common  in  many  places  for 
the  buyer,  when  he  makes  the  purchase,  to 
jnake  a  clause  in  the  agreement  for  the  bark 
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to  be  stripped  off  every  piece  where  the  girth 
is  to  be  taken.  It  is  true,  that  the  bark  of 
all  kinds  of  trees  varies  very  considerably  in 
thickness,  according  to  age  and  size.  If  the 
following  ruld  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  very  near  the  trutb  in  all  kinds  of  tim- 
ber, beech  excepted,  which  does  not  require 
so  much  allowance  as  the  other  kinds  of  hard 
wood,  the  bark  being  rather  thinner. 


From  I  of  flie 

S'rCh  or  side  ef 
e  square^ 

5  incheB' 

6  do. 
9  do. 

12    do. 
Id    do. 


To  J  of  the  girth, 
or  side  of  the 
square. 

6  inches 
9    do. 
12    do. 
18    do. 
and  upwards. 


of  the  sido 

or  square. 


When  the  trees  are  measured  growing  with 
my  newly  invented  machine,  the  extreme 
girth  or  circumferences  of  the  tree  are  taken^ 
from  which  deduct  as  follows : 

When  the  girth  or  circumference  is  any  thing. 
From  1 2  inches  up  to  24  inches,  deduct  2  inches. 
From  24  inches  up  to  36  inches,  deduct  3  inches. 
From  36  inches  up  to  48  inches^  deduct  4  inches. 
From  48  inches  up  to  72  inches,  deduct  5  inches. 
From  72  inches  and  upwards^  deduct  6  inehea. 


I 
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The  above  deductions  will  be  found,  to  aa- 
awer  in  almost  all  trees,  the  same  as  if  th^ 
bai^k  Vfete  stripped  off,  unless  in  very  old 
rough  corky-barked  trees,  or  when  there  i3 
much  xdKxsis  growing  on  the  bark.  When  th^ 
girth  is  taken  in  this  <iase,  it  may  require  a 
little  more  allowance ;  but  of  this  the  prao- 
tis^d  measurer  will  easily  judge.  And  let  it 
be  h^e  observed,  that  when  trees  are  mea*- 
sured  lying  in  the  wood  where  they  were  cui^ 
and  if  sold  to  be  carted  or  shipped  to  any  dia- 
tance,  the  allowance  should  be  made  more 
fully,  in  order  to  make  it  stand  out,  than  if 
the  tree  were  lying  where  it  was  to  be  used ; 
as  by  carting,  &c.  a  little  of  the  roughness 
is  rubbed  off  the  bark  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
when  only  one-eighth  part  of  an  inch  of  the 
extreme  girth  is  lost,  it  takes  one-fourth  part 
of  an  inch  of  the  side  or  square,  when  the 
girth  is  taken  with  a  line. 

For  example,  when  the  girth  is  taken  with 
a  line  round  the  tree,  the  line  is  doubled, 
and  applied  to  the  foot  rule  ;  and  the  half  of 
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what  the  double  line  measures  on  the  rule, 
16  taken  for  the  side  of  the  square,  which  is 
one-fpurth  of  the  whole  girth.     And  when 
the  line  is  doubled,  and  applied  to  the  foot 
rule,  unless  thtf  Hiie^  cotAiii  lo^iiltt:  inch  or  half 
an  inch,  should  it  only  want  one-sixteenth 
past  tif  rani  »di  of  ;tbadbuUb  flifl£pttai»  net 
eounted,  but  thrown   away  :    nothing   but 
fipiirths^',of>an  inch  bemg*  tkken  ia  this^caa^r 
nmiiy  tibree-ergfaths  M^^an  indii'»ii>rlkr0«tH^i 
«w*y;©f  *h(fer  d0ub>e»  line,  ^htofaf  m  fahattt  ^lifo  ^^ 
qll«^«l(fQf^Bfein^f6fUif  iMferoBriAlmHdif^;^ 
giufh  ^tifalinia  iD(asur^^^<NeHSiee^^^^ 
titttre'r  ftaBticti^lyn  in  a  tilifeaauTing'  nr  iflKt  %fad  rdi 
iifhi^liriih^ented  knachi9iei[£r  mcaetoin^spiiiiu  i 
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PF  VALUING  FULL  OBOWN  OR  MEASURABLE  TREES. 

The  value  of  aU  kinds  of  trees,  excepting 
those  whose  bark  is  used,  and  is  of  value  as 
weil  as  the  timber,  is  easily  ascertained  by 
their  measurement,  which  is  taken  in  solid 
feet  and  inches,  according  to  Hoppus,  the 
standard  measurer  through  Britain  for  all 
kinds  of  timber.  Having  taken  the  length 
and  girth  of  a  tree,  or  trees, — ^the  way  and 
manner  of  which  is  described  in  explaining 
the  measuring  machine,— and  having  brought 
the  tree  to  solid  feet  and  inches,  and  having 
also  fixed  on  the  price  per  solid  foot,  that 
such  a  tree,  or  number  of  trees,  is  worth,  you 
will  at  once  ascertain  their,  value,  :  But  it 
requires  a  very  different  manner  ofcalcula^ 
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tion  to  ascertain  the  worth  of -those  trees 
whose  bark  is  of  value: 

Let  us  first  begin  with  the  oak  tree,  the 
bark  of  which  is  the  most  valuable.  And 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  a  great 
difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  method  of  as- 
certaining the  value  of  an  oak  tree,  with  its 
bark,  exists,  as  every  valuator  has  his  own 
peculiar  way  of  doing  it.  HoppUs,  that  bxr 
cellent  timber  measurer,  says  that  the  vfifue 
of  the  bark  of  each  oak  tree,  generally  hblds 
to  be  about  a  third  part  of  the  value  of  the 
body  and  head.  But  it  appears  frotti  tfiis, 
that  Mri  Hoppus  had  not  been  a  practBeal 
nieasurer  and  valuator  of  oak  trees  with  their 
lark ;  for  this  will  not  hold  good  iri  one  tree 
(^Udl  of  a  thoujsand. 

Fot  example,  if  we  take  hedge-:^ow  trees;, 
mr  trees  in  very  exposed  situations,  that  are 
what  is  generally  termed  scraggy  trees;  stteh 
ns  hate  short  trunks  or  bodies,  and  large 
spreading  tops,  withoui^  any  m^stirafele 
branches  pn  them, — trees  of  this  description 
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wJl  be  foujdud  to  have  more  Val^e  of  bark^  ac- 
^eording  to  their  solid  measure,  than  a  tree 
whose  body  or  trunk  runs  up  towardsl  the 
,^ry  top  of  the  treey  and  has  few  or  no 
fartoches  on  its  top. 

Suppose  you  have  an  oak  tree  on  thtf  otit- 
sskirts  of  a  plantation  or  a  hedge-row,  wh<;)f8e 
tap  has  had  abundance  cf  room  to  Spread. 
If  its  body  or  trunk  measures  nine  feet  long 
hy  nitte  inches,  the  fourth  of  the  girth  or  side 
0f  the  jsquare,the  trunk  will  measure  five  solid 
feet ;  and  it  having  a  very  large  top$  but  no 
measarable  branches  on  it  such  ais^will  stand 
»£  inches  squaxe^-^whichhas  been  already  ob^ 
served  Is  only  reckoned  measurable  timber^~^ 
Budtk  a  tree  will  leontain  ten  lirtones  of  bark, 
which,  at  Ss,  3d.  per  stone,  is  LJ,  2».  6d.for 
bark ;  and^  reckoning  the  timber  at  Ss.  pef 
ibot,  it  is  only  15s.  for  timber.  Here  tfa6 
bark  of  this  tree  is  worth  7s.  6d.  more  than 
the  measurable  timber ;  and  many  such  treet 
;i;s:  Hiii  aare  to  be  met  with. 
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the  bod^,  and  twelve  indi^qivtfef  ^^fiirJ^i 
sm^xei  ybioh  makos  tw^^ty  jSbJImJ  ffet><  [  AjwJiI 
suppose  therp  are.  as^  p^ny  ^^i^ap/sH^es  fm  i^M9 
abeyei^i^f  inches  as  measure^n  i^pUd^l^t^iiEi^f 
jBg  iH  all  thirty  splid  feet,  tben  vjpjiy  fi^wbm^if^ 

p(eele4>  itwjU  he Jfpufli4.,9»3(y  to  prpdui?R  ;^ , 
stones  Q^  \^ ;.  ;wfhich,.pt.%.,;9fi4i8.X>^  4<fmi 
7i4.    Noaar*^  SO  feet  of  tivih^rKa^^-l^  ^i^ 
i*L.4, 1.0s,    Here  the  ti^ei  of'  the.tefijBfjjij 
l4.l,;i9s,,.4Jd.jBi^e  in .  value  thf^  rt^jjiwilfcrj 

bark  of  .  the;  first  tree  tqgeth^^  whi|ch  iPMfce. ! 
it  L.1, 17s,  ,^d..  whieh,  injchidii^r  WPo4  «»<J^' 
haxkf  on,m  aver^^ge,  ia,7s,  ;64t.p^r  soiid.fii«fei-: 
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i    ^    -    '•  ^ 


«l!t4i*i^-wiri  ph)diicb  (Me  stone  6f  1)arfe  for 
^«<ay'Solid':K»otof  timbet  J  aM  a  gteiat  tiiany 
h^i  ttpon  thy 'holding  good  Ih  iifety  case ; 
b*i«  the  twb  63raifapfl6s,^^hic3i  "are  taken  ftom 
•ait^al  iheakir^ent  and  'weight,  amotigst' 
inifti^y  ^^aofd'ihftf  might  he  given,  i^Kow  the 
aittktMity''of  this^  waly'off  caleulatihgi  in  which 
Ij^'ilhe  £^er  aiid  bu;^er  have  been'ininahy 
cases  d^eited-^and  inbre  particiilairljf,  if  the 
trlf^  i^e'sdld'hy  the  fobt While  ^owii^'"    ' 
»J1^  ^«B  dhr^sCri^in^  ^xtfmple  e>f  tli^t— Ja  ■ 
tUfe^^ar^l^O&J  I 'was'  cafifed'to'suI^Me^^; 
th*i€dtlffcg%F^50'oaKs,'(klFIf^ge-rbW'&^l,)['' 
w*litf  >*%r^^tch^e^ori  an'  e^te  'in  ttstM^ 
jiaaJn^faafeiire,'Al'§s.'per  fiJoVhaafk  liiS^deSi:'^ 
"Wlieh'tJife  titeei  Weire  6ut  doWn,  a  SWbrh'ttM- 
h^HaeimrtStf  fr6in'4;hfe  pott  of  AHoa,  Wis'calli^  " 
ed>^  in^a^rtd  them,  which  Iib'  did  according-  * 
ly,  -and  made  aTwut  -IdOO  Uet  in  the  whole;^ 
NbiiA  mtHk  tiikhei  of  thod^  tre^  being  mea-' 
surttd  'lind^r  tTlnches,  of  wfiftih  a  veJjPgi^t ' 
pat4r«oiMigt^  -  ^daH  6f  theni^%^a^iii|^  l^rge 
top^- 1 '  weighed;  ^m  of  ih«'  ab>Ve  f SO^&e^' ' 
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^measuring  1000  solid  feet)  1$65  stoh^  '<rf 
good  dry  bark,  ready  for  and  delivered  to  ih* 
tanner,  which  was  very  nearly  two  stori6»  df 
bark  for  each  foot  of  measurable  timber. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that* 
some  oak  trees,  though  not  so  valuable  fcop 
their  timber,  may  be  better  worth  7s.  6d.  p^r 
foot  than  others  that  have  more  valuable  tim- 
ber inay  be  worth  4s.  6d.  per  foot. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  vHfl 

be  eaisily  seen,  that,  as  trees  are  so  various  ifi 

the  sizes  of  their  tops,  which  is  the  great 

means  of  their  producing  less  or  more1)ai*, 

according  to  their  measurement,  it  is  im^pcfS^. 

sible  to  lay  down  a  perfect  riile  f 6r  ascertslitt*- 

ing  it,  without  examining  miiiuMy  the  ^§e 

itself.     A  practised  measurer,  when  he  fefe^a 

_     •  •        .-     •  ■  «> 

the  tree,  must  judge  of  it  accordingly  ;  every 

tree,  therefore,  the  bark  of  which  is  of  vaWe, 

particularly  the  oak,  must  be  valued  by  li* 

self  '  •» 

After  taking  the  measuremeiit  6f  ffife'^tStt- 

ber  in  solid  feet  and"  inched  sfet'  it  dS^l^t 
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what  the  tiijdber  of  such  a  tree  is  Wdrfch 
p^  foot ;  then  calculate  on  the  qnantilj  6i 
b^i^  in  stomas  and  lbs.  that  such  k  ttee^  iu> 
ccmling  to  the  quantity  of  small  timber  that 
i&  nDt  measjired  on  it,  will  produce  of  bark^ 
9Qd  Bet  down  the  price  per  stone  that  it  will 
sell  at ;  then  add  the  two  together^  and  you 
will  obtain  the  gross  value  of  the  tree.  Thid 
is  certainly  the  surest  way  of  valuing  large 
rti^e^.  The  method  of  measuring  imall  treeil 
is  explained  in  Section  XXVII. 

In  valuing  coppice  trees,  let  it  be  careful^ 
fy  observed  that  ihe  bark  of  trees,  as  alrea^ 
dy  es;plained,will  vary  considerably  in  weighty 
according  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  but 
^lao  to. the  coarseness  ch*  fineness  of  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  bark,— The  following  observa-» 
tiojQis,  taken  from  actual  measurement  and 
weight,  may  assist  a  young  beginner,  in  a£^ 
oortaining  the  quantity  of  bark  from  variousi 
trees.  An  oak  tree^  about  forty  years  old^ 
m^ajsured  down  to  4i  inches,  side  of  the 
square,  and  weighing  only  thq  bark  peel^ 
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off  the  timber  that  is  measured,  without  i»* 
eluding  any  of  the  bark  of  the  crops,  &c. 
every  foot  of  measured  timber  will  produce 
from  nine  to  eleven  lbs.  of  bark.  An  oak  tre^ 
of  eighty  years  "old,  weighing  only  the  bark 
pedled  off  the  measurable  timber  as  above, 
every  foot;  will  produce  from  lOlb.  to  ISlb.  of 
bark.  Every  foot  of  large  birch  timber  peel- 
ed ^as  ^ajiove,  willt  produce  WUbRvJaf^dbBHlK 
ijyery  fqpt  of  x,Qw^n  .tneft  <«} vabsrre,  wilLi:|BttK| 
^^.cj^.ijli^^^^^  •  ®^^y  jfeerfcjiofo^ihB.^ 

wiUqw,  uial^  a  yeiy  old  jti^e^iiKittjprDcbqDpel 

l^oji  i3u^jw?|;  e?|eee^J|j«  i^jm^yrj^^at  idd^f^a^ 

siasiX  ^/^H;  ^k  in,/ci;iiiupa£9ratK»i  and, «f>^ 
was,8fi4.  before  a^^rding' to.  thefqukntitjF^'cffi^ 

will  b&.t|h^  ,qi;tWtity  od^M^.  / ;  v.-.>  ;. !  5  aiiw 
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,99ij     .        SECTION  XXX. 

OP  CUTTING  DOWN  LARGE  TREES. 

io    iU  A  »■;■  .'-    .'•-  -'^  »'  ■    I  •         '^        V.   •• 

WHibrKtr^  ^e  t«  be  thinned  out  of  a 
]^[ni|taUoiiv'aiidi  wben  (iie  ]ie^^  are 

toftbel^niiraed  up  ta  maturity,  or  even  when 
IsEj^itrqeft  are^  <iut  ciut  from  among  young 
diqp^iiKti'i^ood;^^  the'  gipeatest  caire  t)iight  to  be 
ttinn<Uit«0ikxn1ittiie  li^lrem^ihilfigc  f'br 
tlu.  panose,  .lU«4a«.t«^be««t  bughi  *.  W 
liglHfe^ni&  iiiitbioitcip^  .la«^  tls'^j^ibli^'  by 
c^^ig^tSiS^.ikmaabw  <ff  uSie  top  'branches,  aixl' 
p^ifaiiki};^  thcuso'that  htiig  ttbst  dver  the 
tiftes^«iIiifdufu»to«'«tiind.  Tfira  is  ttone  by  i 
paiiBQ^!giliBg>ttpi>«h^  frefe  Mth  a  ladder,  and, 
with  a  hand-saw,  eul^i^^c^liie  Impending 
branches.  But  this  is  both  a  tedious  and  very 
dangerous  operatitm,  and  might  be   more 


safely  and  speedily  done  by-  fixing  ^a  liatidi» 
saw  to  the  end  of  the  connecting  i  rods  fen? 
working  the  measuring  machine :  by  hair^ 
ing  a  hand  the  same  as  that  of  a  saw  on  the 
eiid  of  one  of  the  rods,  and  by  giving  the 
saw  a  little  extra  settings  a  person  may  stand* 
on  the  ground  and  cut  off  a  branch  of  aay 
size  or  height  from  a  tree  with  ease  and  safe^ 
ty.  A  few  rods  (a  little  strcmger .  than  'those 
used  for  the  measuring  nmchiiie^  iwith  ih» 
connecting  screws  a  litde  larger,  say  abo«t 
li  inch  diameter,  with  a  thin  plate  of  ;ir€ai  on 
the  end  of  one  of  the  rods,. to  screw i. it kI^ 
the  hand  saw,)  kept  for  this  purpM«  vranU 
be  of  great  use  in  pruning  itirtes,  ^aod  ^iVHiA 
be  attended  with  many. advantages..  .iEn  tsg^ 
ting  large  trees,  that  stand  nearly  .{i^rpetafyi**' 
cular,  in  order  tor  make  the  tvee  £idl  itbf^  ^vn^ 
required,  enter  the  cross-cut  saw  vOb  tJiat^fli^ 
of  the  tree  it  is  intended  to^  fall,  aod  cu^r^iit 
about  a  third  part  through ;.  then  enter  the 
saw  at  the  other  side,  and  when«it  is  culijBK) 
£Ear  as  to  admit  a  wedge,  place  the  wedgp  .isk^ 
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actiy  opposite  the  way  you  want  the  tree  to 
hH,  and  keep  driving  it  slowly  till  the  tree  is 
ne«irly  cut  through.  Be  sure  the  saw  meets 
the  opposite  cut  equally  on  both  sides ;  and 
do  not  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that,  by 
making  the  saw  meet  sooner  through  the 
one  side  than  the  other,  the  tree  will  fall  to 
the  side  soonest  met  or  first  cut  through : 
on  the  contrary,  the  side  of  the  tree  long- 
ed iQft  being  cut  is  that  side  to  whiich  thi^ 
4me  will  natumUy  fall. 

By  attending,  to  the  above  hints,  it  wiU  be 
itouud  "very  easy,  to  make  a  tree  fall  any  way  ; 
bwt'if  the  tiee  has  a  heavy  top,  or  if  it  in^ 
4dmw  ¥0ry  miuih.to  that  sid^  on  which  it  is 
inyl  intended  to  fall,  it  will  be  neoessary  to 
W^lgm  Hie  of  a  rope»  For  this  purpose,  the 
ca6necting  rods  will  be  founds  very  advann 
ti^eous,  by  having-  a  hook  at  the  end  of 
on^  0f  tibrai,  $0  that  the  rods  may  carry  up 
tibe  rope^  and  fix  it  on  the  top  of  the  tree^ 
'  Itril^but  the  very  dangerous  and  laborious 
work  of  a  person  going  up  the  tree  to  fix  it; 


^jAi  :1^;i^  «W£«XBB6»^<aDlBft•  i  -' 
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•     SECTION^  XXXI?^^*^^^  ^-^  ^^•*^'^^' 

OF  BARRING  OAK  WOOD,  AND  PREPARING  THE  BAR^ 

::    .;    ,.'■     '_.  vi   '.i.M ..  u\i.  ui^.  •p.ni'Ai>i-'t   tit  ha 

IK%t^;fIVl4^  4«7JSe()ticfn'i|Kido&  %hii«iraBfc»i 
All  i^  limim4o3^€M^  isdtooddeta^  ikud 

tufoj^^^  Mf^i  rWitbjHllaitijneTOJtiite^fllniili 
supfP9^^  .t)uit  ithe  .fi»tteter<  >Ssu4bi^t.st(iB  voilcK^ 
me^/9^th<itii4«i[ati]Ctik  of  faaikiabg,  atftt^h^iil^t} 

structtfd  ]p|«p^aj94>w0intedii&tibMDi  he  hsi^^i^'^ 
bar]k(n:s,^Qq^rdin^  itoithe  eixtiapt  of  hisitL^dlfUi  ^ 

wQodf.fibput'f^gttMOr  ilineo|airiiapdaitg,'N;Hi0if^< 


r 


inches  square  at  the  face,  and  the  other 
end  sharpened  like  a  wedge,  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  make  an  incision  in  the  bark, 
which  is  done  i§i|r  a|o;^i^:^)^^  of  the  tree 
which  happens  to  be  uppermost  in  a  straight 
line ;  and  as  two  barkers  are  generally  jwor, 
oyed^  at  one  t|^^  pr  larg^  piece  of  timber, 
it  is  proper  that  whilst  the  one  is  employ- 
ed in  making  an  incision  with  the  mallet 
aftijQ^b««e,^ittMe5^btixkl:  aioir^iiuiiaisl^dv  %}tM '  a 
skiqpf  jfMfaiJBiBnt, ix»fe&'  a  bill,'  ^<br^'i»kiMe,  i 

ImAi  0i9b&ita)Jbei  CKbik(kemiiM  f^  liA 

HiffiigsdiiuranadetAi^^iCisi^-i^  ^  Wgi!^ 
bQtib9r^9s,itk^i9aiacaDBr?'faeaig/^lst^<^(^<fl^H^i^ 

injrlthf  lJwi»dii!ffeji.*d^eia«na^^fe6tu^ll3r  to 
of  timber  to  be  barked,  is  such  that  the  two 
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imkers  can  euily  Ijft  one  dud  i;^  |t,  tlm  is 
fiaced  on  two  pieces  of  wood,  8  feet,  lamg, 
and  called  horses^  tliese  ace  about  the  tfaipk^ 
ness  of  a  paling  stob,  and  havo^a  forked  atid 
jcm  eadh  about  6  inches  long,  the  otiier  end 
/sharpened  to  go  into  the  grou];Kd.  Two  of 
ifcheee  horses  are  placed  in  a  triangular  fomi 
against  ea^h  other,  one  end  of  the  pieee  to 
be  peeled  being  raised  on  the  hcorses^  the  two 
backers  standing  oj^i^ite  tq^  eadi  qthar,^  ,9iXid 
entering  the  peeling  iroit  into  xther  indsiiaQ 
ma^e  by  the  mallet,  and  pi^ssing^  the  incm 
downwards .  between  the  bark  aad  the  ijm^ 
)m.  In  this  way  it  win  be  fpuBd  Te^  «l^ 
to  take  the  baxk  off  in  one  whole  piece^  round 
the  tree^  and,  if  possible,  take  the  bark  odCiii 
pne  whole  piece,,  as  long  as  the  inicisions  made 
in  the  bark.  In  some  cases  wh^s^e  tl^te-i} 
not  nnich  sap,  the  bark  may  require  a  littld 
beating  with  the  square  end  of  the  iia£^et^ 
to  cause  it  to  separate  easi^ly  frora^  the  wood ; 
hat  the  less  beating  witbr  i}»  mallet^  the^bet- 
ter^^  as  it  has  a  t^dency  to^  blfl^keii  t]b«^' iNttle 
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i»  the  inside,  or  fleshy  part  of  il,  so  that 
when  the  tanner  sees  it  he  supposes  it  to  be 
damaged,  aaid  undervalues  it  The  branchesj 
df  the  tree  being  previously  all  lopped  off 
with  tlie  axe,  the  persons,  in  numbet  accord- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  with  a  bill  or 
whittle  smooth  all  the  brandies,  cutting 
them  in  lengths  of  from  two  feet  six  inches 
to  flir'ee  feet,  down  as  small  as  one  itich  in  cir- 
6iim18i^tice.  The  bdrkei*s,  prihcipally  women, 
«rfe  each  provided  with  a  smooth  whinstone 
about  six:  oreightpoundsweight,  beside  which 
fh^y  sit  down,  andjiaving  collected  a  quantity 
of  saplings,  birandieis,.  or  twigs,  they  hold  it  on 
the  st^ne  with  the  one  hand,  and,  with  the 
mallet'  in  the  6ther,  they  beat  the  piece  till 
die  bark  be  split  from  the  wood  from  the  one 
enid  tf>  the  otiber,  and  taking  it  off  all  the 
k^a^h  of  the  piece  if  possible,  then  lay  it  re- 
gularly aside  till  a  bundle  of  considerable 
siijBe  is  formed 

^he  point  most  |artieularly  tobe  observed 
ill  t]m^Xt  ias^  piiWing  the  b6rk  up  to  dry ; 
which  is  done  by  putting  the  bark  upon  what 
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is  called  tHe  lofts  or  ranges.  Th^se  aire  Erect- 
ed by  taking  forked  pieces  of  the  loppings^ 
called  horses,  the  one  three  fei^  long,  the 
other  two  feet  six  inches,  and  driving  eacH 
about  four  inches  into  the  ground,  opJ>osite 
one  another,  about  two  feet  asunder  in  thfe 
breadth,  and  as  much  betwixt  them,  length- 
wise, as  will  admit  long  small  pieces  of  wood 
to  be  put  upon  them,  and  as  many  of  these 
must  be  put  together  as  wilJ  hold  the  bark 
of  every  day's  peeling.  These  ought  to  be 
eri^cted  in  as  dry  and  elevated  a  spot  as  ;dln 
be  found  in  the  wood.  The  bark  being  ckf- 
ried  and  laid  on  this  loft,  with  the  thick  en^ 
of  it  all  laid  to  the  high  side  of  the  l*ange, 
and  %h^  small  bark  laid  on  to  the  thickness 
of  abdtit  six  inches  ;  and  the  bark  taken  <rfP 
ttie  largest  of  the  wo6d  laid  regularly  on  tfee 
top,  which  serves  for  a  coverings  isd  the  1<^ 
or  ranges  having  a  declivity  of  about  six 
indies,  the  rain  will  run  off  them  reaiiity, 
and  if  properly  put  up  in  this  nmniifer,  they 
will  keep  out  a  ^reai  deal  of  rain.  '  After  'ft 


j^^^Bio  i|ji,.tliis  i^te,  for.  ^l^  j^yg,  jf  l^e 

^f5l^.pre?^,it  is  ap^.jtp  do ;  .ap4,i^\i^ ;^ 
j99jV^|;hj%  jwtwal  s^p  a»  it,  it  liaa  ja. /;]^afl^ 

fj^^fa^  ,^  li0t^  h^^m»^^  Mr^yifi^tm^ 

±^^^f^.r  After  % ,  bwk , \t9^  ,ff(Ci9d,  ^J)^  d;he 

r 

^fegtbtHTgCpd,.  it*  may  wittier  Hs^h  P^^ 

licd^t^fai^  i^  tl>e  middliii  ljk#:  ^,  Jjiajr.f^^cfc ; 
l^d.^^jit  isr  iiiteii4e4  to  ^ii4  aay- ;t>j»^  at 
iWgt^tv  .0;  ;be  iii^rrjie^  ibieyondi  tlie  ^etmXy  -o^ 
*fl»»J>^:!?»iterJM4  pW,  H^  in.  a<s,*i»y  af^if*# 

^gineipfljf  HO»|tf,fHik  i  ^^ojs. : ,  Jf  f  it  ^if , .  ^;  ^ijEui 

finy j^^HgthrsOf  V  t«np  iH  ^  f  tack*  * t  j^ugHii  to 

2  a 
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lie  thatdb^  .^ther  with  itkaw,  bag-nsfsd^  \mig 
heath,  9X  broom ;  {tnd  if  m  good  wder  when 
put  into  the  Bt^xk^  it  mfty  remain  in  it,  if  ne- 
cessary^  all  winter ;  bat  if  it  be^  so  iAl6iid9d94t 
nii*st  ;be  resaoyed  feeyond  tfee  »«grly  cutltag 
altog€fjb«r.  The  greatest  oue^  oijigfaik  ito  (be 
taken  to  preisierve  the  colour  of  the  drnner 
p^ts  of  4^e  bark,  becauae  tbe.eolour  of  it  .is 
^iif^ally  lookad  to  as  a  princtpal  cRterwh 
of  its.  Yihxe ;  and  the  yieix^ant  m  ixmmr 
jm^s,of  its  vgdiiie  .tshi^y  by  its  ooloiv:  Be- 
fore b^ivg  put  ii»to  the  staoki  (the  nalwaal 
^P  .ought  to  be  dried  out  of  iU  i»  mdi^r.^to 
prey^ent  its  fermenting;  bocause^  if  a  £tv- 
^mqiitatif^  takes  plac^  in  ione  part  of  -die 
Bl»i^  it  ^g9n«ca^y  goesi  throng  tad  sfniis 
the  whole.'  . 

The  i^me  mode  of  treatment  wiy.  di)  ior 
aU  kinds;  of  bark  as  Fv^ell  a$  ikp  cKcik  t  bjit  Ae 
bircjb,  the  Iwroh,  and  .the  willow,  wfill  peelsn 

April  i 

.%  ^rk^iitg  the  biifeh,  there  it  an  mdextics 

^i^^dy  .^iu  upon  iU  whidb  is  of  nio  uMStubd 
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xtefected  by  Ab#  4»aiier,  and  must  be  ^€«el^ 
off.    ThKi  4i9€)4  /to  j^fdone  al^  oKih  ^n  <e>^ 

Hk»  bwk.  Within  these  flm^e  mofi^  I 
hl^  .found  out  a  method  f>{  dodng  it  mos^ 

■  fff0ptu»Uy  aad  (bes^^y ;  whiph  is  thip ;  In 
ifBWigt  js^^y  early  in  ;Ma<E<^,  ia»k»  .a  loo^tu- 
^al  iBCvsion  io  ibhe  ba^rk,  to  the  4€)ep«essH[>f 
the  ivpc4<0f  th#  ite^  or  .trees,  to  he  out  aod 
l^ed  in  0^  Mowing  mmmer.    TOsbe- 

«  log  idQite,  when  the  sap  lusoends  thd  iaree  it 
wiU  thyow  off  the  .shreddy  skim  so  as  it  ean 
he  taken  hold  of  with  the  Kand^  and  publltid 
cSm  one  piece  rpvnd  >the  ti^e.  if  Ijkie  ttce^ 
lure  very  hxgei,  it  wiU  be  Aeo^seary  to  jnake 
aai  indsion  ^n  two  aides  of  the  tret;,  tin  oj^]^ 
site  jdiceoticmsi*  llie  inobsion  can  :be  easily 
made  by  fixing  the  pvAtm  of  9i  wood  inai^ 
ing  izon  to  the  end  of  a^smaU  «od ;  thereon- 
Wjectiing  irods  for  the  ^fieasuring  imobme  wiU 
he  fofund  yegry  u^ful  for  thds  pwpeae*  Whfi» 
the  bark  is  ready  for  the  tanner,  it  has  ^  itn^ 
dergo  the  work  of  chopping,  which  is  4one 


•  •. 
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by  driving  in  two  qr  more  stobs  itito  the 
ground,  with  a  fork  on  the  upper  iend  of  each^ 
leaving  them  about  two  feet  six  iiich6s  from 
the  ground,  and  laying  a  long  round  piece  of 
wood  across  between  the  two,  where  a  num- 
ber of  people  stand,  and  the  bark  is  carried  '  • 
and  laid  down  behind  them,  which  they  take 
up  in  their  hands,  and  lay  on  the  cross 
tree ;  and  then,  i^^ith  a  sharp  whittle  or  bilf  in 
the  other  hand,  they  cut  it  into  small  pieces^ 

about  three  inches  in  length :  when  this  is  • 

«  ^ 

done,  it  is  trampled  into  bags  which  hold 
about  two  cwts.  each,  and  in  these  bags  it  is 
weighed  when  sold  by  the  ton,  in  tons,  cwts: 
quarters,  andjxounds,  English  weight ;'  arid 
when  sold*  by  the  stone  it  is  genel-ally  weigh- 
ed with  Dutch  weight,  and  in  the  above  man- 
ner  delivered  to  the  merchant  or  tanner.' 
Formerly  it  was  a  custom  to  sell  bark  by  the 
boll ;  and  in  some  places  of  the  Highlands  i€ 
is  still  practised,  and  sold  at  ten  Dutch  st6n^ " 
per  boll.  ^  ■ 
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TRANSPLANTING  hAAGK  OLD  TREES.  * 


Tqkre  may  oftentimes  be  occasion  for  re- 
njovijig  trees  of  a  large  size  and  growth,  ei- 
ther to  ornament  a  newly  made  place,  or  to . 
supply  the  place  of  some  large  favourite  tree, . 
that  by  stress  of  weather,  or  some  unforeseen; 
accident,  has  been  destroyed,  or  that  may 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  time. 
To  supply   the  place  of  such  a  tree  wiUi 
somewhat  of  a  corresponding  object  to  the 
«one  now  gone,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Allow  me  here  to  observe,  that  although  a: 
tree  ofany.  weight  and  sijse  may  be  removed 
and  transplanted  by  the  machinery,  as  shown  r 
in  the  plates  and  figures  for  that  purpose,, 
y^t  this  can  onfy  be  done  with  safety  for  their. 
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future  prosperity  with  a  healthy,  thriving, 
growing  tree,  and  not  yet  arrived  at  its 
full  growth.  If  this  is  carefully  attended  to, 
by  the  following  method  there  is  no  doubt  of 
success.  *  Hjre,  however,  the  greatest  cau- 
tion is  necessary  to  be  used,  to  prevent  the* 
loss  of  thfe  tre^,  vehiefe  Aatttcaitty  would  and  * 
does  often  happen  when  such  transplanta- 
tt^s  af  e  CN^  about  ras&fy,  and  without  «]te 
n^cesi^iy  ears*  When  there  is  occasiofi  rfwea 
to  remove  a  very  large  tree,^  the  miethod'  td 

Itfvred  tno^  sio>  m-aeb  the  betteiv  belbi^  the 
tim  iss  t&aamedi  let  t)M  e«rtii  ht  opeiieA  at 
fycfBS  tli«e^  t&  foctr  fte^t  ifom  ^e  trudi^  ctf  tlfie  ' 
tre6,  (that  i»  to  saay,  not  to  toiKth  tnd  roots 
itiBarer  the  ti^e^)  in  form  of  a  trench ;  dig  this 
pf^lt^r  deep  under  the  hori^iitd  r«^ts,  60  att  • 
tb  lesre  a  bd,l)  of  efiirth  sibiENit  ^e  stH^^i  of 
frbni  sijt  to  eight  feet  (less  6f  mdre;  wheir 
the  treies^  aref  very  smsU  gr  tery  large,)  ill  ^ 
ametei?.  When  this  trejich  is  ^g  to  the 
needful  dej)thAll  rduttd,  and  {he  siife  rdofes  at . 
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that  depth  *are  all  cut  through,  if  it  be  fbuBfd 
that  the  tree  has  a  perpendicular  root»  as 
many  trees  have,  it  will  be  necessaiTy  to  ap* 
ply  a  rope  to  the  top,  or  nearly  so^  of  the 
tree,  and  place  the  portable  machine,  (see  the 
l^te,)  which  we  may  call  a  winch  or  crane^ 
ai  a  proper  distance,  and  put  the  irope 
round  the  roller;  and  two  men  tumiiig 
the  wheel,  one  atjeach  side  of  the  winch,  wiU 
easily  bring  over  the  tree,^  that  a  person  with 
an  axe  may  cut  through  the  ^erpendictthr 
downadghti^  os  what  is  called,  the  top<  root,,  and 
iiayiBg.  done  so,  aUow  the  tree  to  return  b^oh 
to  its  former  situation.  Having  done  this,  let 
the  earth  that  was  dug  out  of  the  treneh  be 
thrown  in  again.  *  If  the  tree  ij  in  an  es^niSf- 
ed  situation^  and  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  blown  dawn  with  tho  wind,'  it  wiU  be 
nsecessary  to  fix  two  more  ropes  to  its  top, 
astd  drive  in  three  stftkes  at  some  distance  in 
the  ground  in  three  opposite  directk>ns ;  and 
drawing  the  rop^  tightly,  which  may  busily 
be  done  with  a  few  turns  of  the  winch, 
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and  fastening  these  ropes  to  the  stakes,  the 
tree  will  be^  able  to  resist  with  safety  the 
most  furious  winds.  In  this  manner  the  tree 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  one  year,^  and  if 
two  so  much  the  bett»,  the  more  sure  will 
be  its  growth  when  removed;  and,  if  time 
would  permit,  it  would  be  much  the  better 
for  standing  three  season;^  in  the  above  pre^ 
pared  state  before  being  Removed.  But  a 
good  deal  as  to  this  depends  upon  thetree 
itsdf.  If  a  young  healthy  tree,  say  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  one  season  will 
do^  but  if  an  older  and  large  tree  it  will  rer 
quire  more.  Observe  that  this  operation 
must  be  performed  very  early  in  spring, 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  April ;  and  the  trees 
^ould  be  removed,  and  put  into  the  place 
where  they  are  to  stand,  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  March.  But  I  would  mudi  rather  advise 
them  to  be  removed  iif  the  end  of  Novem-- 
ber  or  in  December,  immediately  after  they 
have  thrown  off  their  foliage;  as,  if  it  is  aft 
ppen  winter,  the  roots  will  begin  to  strike 
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very  early,  and  this  gives  them  every  oppor- 
tunity'of  vegetation.  It  may  be  said,  the  win- 
ter gales  will  be  against  them  ;  but  I  would 
here  advise  that  the  same  method  in  fixing 
them,  where  they  are  to  remain,  be  taken  as 
in  taking  them  out,  say  by  three  ropes  from 
this  top,  which  may  remain  for  three  or  four 
years,  as  need  ^y  require,  according  to  the 
'size  of  the  tree.     This  will  be  found  a  much 
more  safe  and  effectual  method  than  fixing 
thdm  by  poles  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  as 
these  generally  hurt  the  bark  of  the  tree ; 
nor  do  they  properly  keep  the  tree  from 
shaking  with  the  wind,   which  retards  its 
growth  when  the  tree  is  set  up  mto  its  place. 
When  planted^  it  should  be  placed  upon  a 
quantity  of  fine  mould,  and  a  large  quantity 
.  of  the  same,  mixed  with  a  little  cow-dung^  for 
filling  up  the  ho^es  upon  the  top  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  roots,  beaten  up  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  to  reduce  it  to  a  kind 
of  paste.     A  small  sprinkling  of  lime  may  be 
^dded,  which  will  keep  away  vermin  from 
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destroying  the  young  tender  fibres   of  the 
roots.   When  this  is  done,  and  the  holes  pro- 
perly filled  up,  cover  over  tKe  whole  ^itE 
turf,  and  lay  a  quantity  of  stones  about  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  vrhich  will  keep  the 
ground  moist,  ^and  help  to  preserve  the  tree 
steady.     Be  careful  also  to  place*  the  tree  in. 
the  same  direction  to  the  si^n  as  it  stood 
when  it  was  reared,  that  is  to  say,  place  the 
same  side  of  the  tree  towards  the  south  that 
.food  .outhv^aris  when  it  w«  r«««d.    Thk 
can  be  easily  done^  by  placing  the  removing 
machine  or  carriage  in  the  very  same  diree. 
tion  that  it  was  placed  in  to  receive  the  tree^ 
as  the  tree  is  taken  down  with  and  upon  the 
machine,  and  carried  to  its  place,  and  put 
up  with  it  before  being  disengaged  from  the 
carriage!     For  a  more  fiill  account  of  the  . 
transplanting  of  large  grown  trees,  B€^  tlie 
explanation  of  the  plates. 


« 
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JOV  THE  XnSXASCS  OF  TBS£S.^ 

Ab  in  the  aninsAte  creation,  so  it  is  in  the 
inMiipiat^  which  may  also  be  said  to  possess 
life,  and  is  subject  to  diseases.  •  Still  con- 
fining myself  to  the  forest,  it  is  only  the  dis- 
eases to  which  forest  trees  are  subject  that  I 
shall  for  the  present  take  notice  of. 

*  When  the  top  of  a  tree  begins  to  decay,  it 
is  t€r  be  suspected  i\istt  there  are  faults  in  its 
body :  when  in  any  tree  there  is  a  swelling  vein 
perceived  rising  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
thd  tree^  and  covered  by  the  bark,  it  is  a  sure . 
sig»  all  ii  not  well  within ;  more  particularly 
when  this  veifi  twists  about  in  the  manner  of 
ity*  it  is  the  worst  sign  of  all,  and  seldom  or 
ilever  i»  seen  but  when  the  tree  is  otherwise 
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faulty*  All  such  trees  will  be  found  more  or 
less  shaken  iji  the  hearty  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  that  is,  the  tree  will  be  all^  in  splint- 
ers. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  both 
Scotch  and  English  elms.  Nothing  is  more 
detrimental  to-  the*v?illie  of  trees ;  for  tini^ 
ber,  when  ^lintery,  is  equally  ba^d  as  when 
rotten  in  tne  hearty  as  •it  will  cut  up  for  no 
purpose  whatever ;  nor  is  %.  splintery  tree, 
fit  to  be  used  in  one  lump,  particularly  in  any 
part  of  ship-building.  A  tree  may  oft^n 
have  blemishes  in  the  outside,  wnich  is  often, 
the  effect  of  injudicious  pruning ;  yet  it  jnay 
be  sound  in  the  heart,  excepting  where  'the 
branch  has  been  lopped  off,  which  always 
leaves  a  blemish  if  the  brajich*  has  been  of 
any  size  at  the  time  ;  and  if  the  tree  stand& 
long  after  it  has  been  taken  off,  and  if  ^e 
part  where  the  branch  wajs  lopped  off  is  not^ 
ca.refully  covered  up,  it  often  rots  themain, 
trunk  of  the  tree.  If  a  tree  shows  symptoms 
of  decay  in  the  top,  without  any  apparfiQJ^ 
cause;  a  very  good  method* tpai^rtain  fijqmt. 


•  • 
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Vhat  cause,  is  to  open  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  and  carefully  examine  In  what  condi- 
tion they  appear.  If  they  are  fresh,  sound, 
and  full  of  juice,  it  is  a  sign  all  is  well  about 

.  the  root ;  and  very  likely  all  will  be  well 
also  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the 
symptoms  of  decay  in  the  top  must  proceed 
from  some  other  cause  :  but,  on  the*  contrary, 
when  many  of  .the  roots  are  found  in  a  de- 
cayed state,  withotft  any  visible  pause  in  the 
ground,  or  when  some  of  the  roots  are  rotten, 
brittle,  arid  mouldy,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  root ;  and  the  decay  of  the  top  pro- 
ceieding  from  this  cause,  it  may  with  good  rea- 

-  son  be  suspected  that  all  is  not  well  with  the 
main  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  believe  very  few  have 
malde  a  point  of  exiimining  the  roots  of  a  tree 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  its  decay,  although 
in  one  case  out  of  ten  the  cause  will  pro- 
ceed from  the  root.  Often  when  I  proposed 
to  examine  the  root,  it  was  counted  foolish- 
ness,  and  a  chimera  of  my  own  ;  but  although 
this  is  said  to  be  a  new  way  to  discover  the 
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stute  of  a  decaying  tnee,  aM  has,  not  be^  ^ 
tended  to,  I  itill  &Ter,  whether  it  ba  coiiwiitsii 
chimencal  in  me  or  not,  that  a  dec^  hftve 
in  the  root^^s  a  more  fatal  sign  of  the  to|»l 
decay  of  the  whole  tre€^  than  the  tdeado^^s 
of  any  part  of  the  head  of  it.  Tr^es  man^^i^ 
and  oftentimes  are^^  hhghted,  or,  wj^tisBEi^  • 
generally  teriQed,  j&ost-hitten ;  or  Z  wivaJ^ 
sui^ose  it  freqiiiently  the  e£facts  of  lig^%«|q^ ; 
but  in  the  post  of  these  *(eases^  when  ooly^- 
fected  in  the  top,  it  only  stops  i^e  gnawtii 
for  one  or  two  seasons,  and  they  i^ttkiDeiGO- 
vei;,  exoepting  when  the  trunk  <<tftfeiJ  rtjsee/is 
struck  by  %htnin&  so  as  tf>  sp^inHw  % 
timber  and  separate  the  baik  {tffm  4kf^  tfidt^ 
which  often  happens,  and  in  wftbecnwB  idHs 
tree  is  altogether  destroyexi  l^ere  'idc^ 
frosts  are  often  fatal  to  tjDces  .eyen  nf  a  ^xge 
me,  awl  oft^liines  i:end  the  teu»ks  in  » 
mannei;  similar  to  thunder,  ^and  ki^  i^ 
tree. 

A  very  particular  instance  of  tlds  hafi^Ur 
ed  «ome  years  ago  to  a  lai^ge  old  0ah  tme 
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on  the  estate  of  Oaxstairs,  th6  pat)perty  of 
•Hediry  Monteith,  l^sq.  M.P.  '  Mr.  Loudon^ 
the  gardener,  cdianced  to  be  passing  the 
tree  in  the  tune  of  a  severe  frost,  when  he 
he«r4  a  crackling  noise,  the  same  aa  if  a 
large  piece  of  ttinber  was  rending  in  pieces 
by  the  force  of  axe  and  wedges.  On  stop- 
ping and  turning  to  the  ^tr ee  from  which 
he  supposed  the  sound  to  arise,  he  perceir- 
ei,  on  looking  into  the  t^mk  of  the  Cree, 
{which  was  between  two  •and  tfiree  fe^t  in 
jiliiHneter,)  a  longitudinal  i»ieision  or  rent 
from  the  root  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  S0  as 
to  admit  of  his  hand  goioig^itito  the  heart  of 
the  teee  on  one  side*  The  tree  was  perfect- 
ly sound  hefore,  but  will  always  bear  the 
marks  c^  it,  although  still  thriving.  Many 
in0re  instances  of  a  simifar  nature  could 
be  ^ren  of  such  effects  of  severe  frosts  on 
healthy  growing  trees.  A  great  many  of  the 
.We»i*es  iJrmerly.  mentio»4d  in  the  eta^ 
9tc.  hfe  the  effects  of  frost.  It  may  be  wor- 
*thy  of  obsea'vation  here,  that  upon  those  trees 
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sap,  the  frost  is  most  seVpre,  and  particidar- 
ly  if  the  frost  happens  to  be  late  ih  ^^irmg, 
after  the  juices  begin  to  ascend  ahd  flow,  free- 
ly through  the  tree/  At  tibis  time  acnd  sea- 
son its  effects  are  most  severely  f^lt  after  a 
fall  of  rain.  The  effects  of  frost  are  also  felt 
on  timber  in  the  log.  This  is  wdl  known  to 
the  sawers  of  wood.  Thus  if  the  log  is  green, 
with  the  natural  sap  in  it^  or  socked  with  wet^ 
in  a  severe  frost  die  log  is  very  brittle,  and 
the  saws  will  with  difficulty  cut  it^  Insects 
very  frequently  occasion  a  Very  serious  dis- 
ease in  trees  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  in 
the  larch  and  common  Scotch  fir.  These  in 
prodigidus  numbers  attack  the  larch  fir  at  first 
on  the  extreme  points  of  its  branches,  and 
soon  overrun  not  only  the  whole  tree,  but  often 
a  whole  plantation.  They  present  a  downy 
white  colour  like  hoar  frost.  When  squeezed 
in  the  hand  they  fill  it  with  blood,  and  make^ 
the  fingers  stick  together  like  glue,  which 
ipay  be  occasioned  by  their  emitting  and  liv- 
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mg  on  the  rosin  of  the  tree.  Insects  attack 
the  Scotch  fir,  by  piercing  through  the  bark 
into  the  timber,  whieh  is  discernible  by  the 
tree  emitting  the  rosin  sometimes  in  hun^ 
dreds  of  places  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in 
form  c^  white  drops,  like  small  beads.  At  each 
of  these  places  there  is  a  small  hole, -fit  on^ 
ly  to  admit  the  point  of  a  pin,  in  which  is 
the  insect.  So  soon  as  these  spots  are  perceiv- 
ed in  a  fir  tree,  it  never  lives  above  one  year 
after ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tree  first  attacked 
dies,  they  seize  upon  another  healthy  one, 
and  so  on  till  they  have  been  known  to  kill 
a  whole  plantation.  Moss,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  fog,  is  very  injurious  to  trees 
of  all  kinds,  which  is  the  eflect  of  damp,  from 
Want  of  draining,  thickness,  or  closeness  of 
the  trees  upon  the  ground,  and  allowing  a 
poisonous  kind  of  grass  to  accumulate  among 
the  roots.  Moss  is  also  often  occasioned  by 
injudicious  pruning,  when  the  root  of  the 
branch  is  not  properly  dressed,  but  allowed 
,to  rot,' from  whence  moss  grows,  and  harbours 

2b 
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insects,  which  overrtm  the  top  of  the  tree 
and  kill  it  when  the  root  is  elear«  Cai^s  is 
a  disease  incident  ta  ttees  r  hut  this  itf  most 
commonly  occtoioned  by  exteKnaHiajtoy  done 
the  borstnches  by  friction  on  each  othar,  e&ltle 
biting  off  the  bwk,  sheep  rubbiilg^  on  1^ 
trunk  of  the  tree,  or  some  of  the  ea^iseS  al- 
ready mentioned. 


MEANS  OF  CURE  OF  THE  DISEASES  IN  TBEES. 

Fault  in  the  Roofs. 

This  may  be  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
transition  from  dry  to  wet,  or  from  wet 
to  dry  :  extremes  in  either  case  sheidd 
be  avoided;  I  have  known  a  row  of  trees, 
chiefly  oaks,  almost  killed,  by  opening  a 
ditch  within  about  eight  feet  of  them  to 
drain  the  ground.  The  first  year  after  the 
ditch  was  cut  the  trees  aU  died ;  many  of 
them  scarcely  put  forth  a  green  bud.  The 
second  year  they  were  much  worse>  not  a  Uv- 
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ing,  tree.  Xljie  pwlwi^??  b^gjwj  to  despair  of 
th»r  recpiFfify,  afld.  wijdh^d,  tfe^m  sdW,  al- 
t]MniigK  witk  jreductiiiM^y  as  t^^  iY;er^  frcnji 
the  situation  iHmy  dco^pied,  Tery  ornamental. 
I  requested  of  him  to^  let  ih/sm  stand  for  ano- 
ther ytea^  I  hdvi^g  in  autl^nn,  the  secQn^ 
year  aipet  the  diteb  was  cast^  dug  amongst 
the  roots  by  the  sides  of  th/e  ditdJEi.  I  pb§^y- 
ed  new  small  fibres  striking  downwards  in 
search  of  new  ground.  The  third  j^ear  some 
of  thdm  put  forth  a  few  s^nty  buds;  th|e 
fofurth  yeaj^  the  whole  of  them  j^t  |brt^  a'  few 
buds  i  and  the  fifth  year  aU  of  them  were 
ijgsm,  in  full  blossom*  This  {dainly  s^wed 
,me  tli^  the  roots  of  trees  ei^teiid  a  g^eai  ^ay 

under  gcound^  a»d  will  pimh  i^  find  their 
wu^  to  goc^  soil  if  there  i$  apy  n^^r  th^m^a^ 
the  HK>te  of  these  trees  are  now  crossing  the 
ditefa  below,  and  rising  up  on  th^  other  si^e- 
Whrai  tl^  disease  of  a  tre^  is  found  to  be  in 
its;  ioot£^  I  haye^  founxl  it  of  the.  greatest  serr 
jHcei  ttod  hfwe  often  recovered  d^d  treeg^  by 
carefully  cleaning  away  aU  sour  moss  o^^^ 
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from  the  surface,  and  also  paring  away  all 
the  rotten  roots,  and  adding  some  fresh  earth 
with  a  sprinkling  of  lime.  I  have  also,  when 
the  tree  was  totally  dead,  and  the  cause  pro- 
ceeding from  the  roots,  recovered  them,  by 
throwing  a  few  of  the  surface  roots  open, 
paring  a  little  of  the  bark  off  the  top  of  the 
roots  with  a  very  sharp  adz,  and  allowing 
these  to  stand  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  sea- 
son, say  from  April,  when  it  should  be  done» 
till  September,  taking  care  not  to  interfere 
with  the  earth  below  the  roots ;  and  if  there 
is  the  least  sap  in  the  roots,  or  if  not  totally 
decayed,  they  will  send  out  new  fibres  bjf, 
and  often  before  the  month  of  Septemb^, 
when  they  shouldl)e  covered  with  fre^  earth, 
and  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  white  clo- 
ver turf,  not  exceeding  two  years  old — the 
-  •  • 

turf  not  less  than  thr^e  inches  thick,  which 
will  keep  the  roots  warm  and  moist,  and  en- 
courage vegetation.  By  this  method  I  have 
often  recovered  dead  trees  when  the  disease 
proceeded  from  the  roots- 
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Blight  on  Trees. 

This,  as  I  said  before,  is  often  ihe  effects 
of  lightning  and  frost,  and  takes  effect  most 
commc^Iy  after  the  blade  is  out,  and  kills  the 
growth  of  the  tree  for  a  season.  I  have  of- 
ten recovered  the  year's  growth,  although  it 
kept  it  late,  by  paring  off  the  bud  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  cutting  off  the  top  shoot  by 
the  next  eye  in  young  trees  or  plants.  But 
this  would  be  far  too  laborious  a  task  for  the 
forest.  Gardeners  may  take  the  hint  for  the 
orchard.  Frosts,  as  I  said  before,  are  in- 
jurious to  treeiS ;  and  here  I  would  partipu- 
larly  caution  the  forester  not  to  prune  any 
in  time  of  frost.  Although  dry  frost  is  a 
season  favourable  for  working  in  the  forest 
in  winter,  yet  pruning  of  no  kind  should  be 
done  in  frost,  even  admitting  the  branch  to 
be  pruned  off  should  not  be  half  an  inch  in 
diameter;  but  particularly  so  when  the  branch 
is  of  considerable  size,  as  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  the  frost  to  penetrate  into  the 
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heart  of  the  plant  or  tree,  and  is  more  or  less 
injurious  to  the  timber  or  growth  of  the  tree. 
Here,  hy  the  way,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
"the  tittie  most  proper  for  pruning  forest  %reeisr. 

AUkinds  of  hard  wood  trees  should  Ij^'ptmn- 

> 

ed  in  She  months  6f  March  and  April,  after^tlte 
most  of  the  severe  frosts  may  be  supposed  to 
he  past :  say  the  plane,  lime,  poplar,  antl  aH 
kinds  of 'willows,  early  in  March ;  anfl  ttre 
oak,  Spatnish  chesnut,  elm,  beech,  ash,  h&tn-- 
beam,  and  maple,  before  the  end  of  April. 
Let  it  be  here  observed  that  the  pruning  I 
Aean,  at  this  time,  is,  when  it  is  necessary,  to 
take  a  branch  off  any  of  these  larger  than  two 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bole  of  the  tree ; 
and  when  such  a  pruning,  or  amputation  of 
a  large  branch  becomes  necessary,  it  should 
alwiays  be  done  in  the  above  months,  and 
^thkt  too  in  a  dry  day ;  and,  before  getting 
wet,  the  wound  covered  over  with  the  baAsam, 
as  recommended  in  the  cure  of  canker,  &c. 
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Insects* 

1^  ifiseets,  as  before  mentianed,  ihat.at^ 
tack  ilie  larcli  fir  in  such  YBat  numbers,  are 
mast  frequently  to  be  found  in  plantations 
^at  are  allowed  to  remain  very  thidr,  and 
wliieh  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  larch 
fir  plantations ;  it  being  foolishly  imagined, 
fliat  larch  fir  trees  will  not  come  to  perfec- 
tion or  maturity,  unless  allowed  to  remain 
at  six  or  eight  feet  distance  tree  from  tree. 
As  I  said  in  the  section  on  thinning,  the 
lareh  firs  will  do  closer  tlian  almost  any  other 
tree ;  still,  as  they  grow  to  a  very  large  size, 
they  require  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
room :  and  although  these  insects  attack 
iSiometiraes  a  single  larch  fir  tree,  the  only  re- 
medy I  have  ever  found  for  preventing  them 
from  overrunning  a  whole  plantation,  is  to  thin 
them  out  early  to  tlie  distances  they  should 
stand  to  be  reared  up  to  maturity,  as  direct- 
ed in  thinning  larch  plantations,  so  as  a  free 
circulation  of  air  may  be  admitted  through 
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the  plantation.  When  insects  attack  the  blacky 
or  Scotch  fir,  in  the  manner  as  aforesaid,  the 
only  way  to  prevent  their  ravages,  and  save 
the  tree,  is  to  scrape  off  the  outer  ]^k  where- 
ever  they  are  seen  to  make  their  appearance^ 
and  lay  that  part  of  the  tree  over  with  the 
balsam,  which  will  completely  prevent  them 
from  spreading  over  and  killing  the  tree. 
This,  however,  would  be  both  an  expensive 
and  laborious  work  for  the  forest,  but  may 
be  easily  done  to  save  and  preserve  a  favour- 
ite tree.  But  when  a  tree  is  attacked  in  the 
forest,  and  when  it  can  at  all  be  spared,  to 
prevent  its  infecting  other  trees,  it  should  be 
immediately  cut  down  and  taken  out  of  the 
wood.  Moss  often  harbours  insects ;  and 
whenever  it  is  seen  to  grow  on,  or  begin  to 
cover  a  tree,  either  about  the  root  or  amongst 
the  branches,  it  should  be  scraped  off;  which 
is  very  easily  done,  by  fixing  a  scraper. to  the 
end  of  a  rod,  which  may  be  made  to  any 
length  by  the  connecting  rods,  and  the  moss 
scraped  off  either  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  its 
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brandhes ;  whiclp  could  be  done  by  women  or 
boys  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  scarcely  wortb 
naming,  when  it  is  taken  in  time,  and  which 
will  often  save  the  life,  of  a  tree,  at  least  great- 
ly facilitate  its  growth. 

Canker  Wounds^  and  Bruises. 

From  whatever  causes  these  may  pro- 
ceed, wherever  the  tree  is  barked,  and  the 
timber  not  injured,  pare  carefully  off,  all 
round  the  place  wounded,  the  loose  parts  of 
bark  close  into  the  wood  of  the  tree ;  then 
paint  the  wounded  place  over  with  the  bal- 
sam prepared  as  afterwards  described,  ex- 
tending it  about  one  inch  over  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  bark.  If  a  branch  is  broken  off 
by  the  wind,  or  otherwise,  when  the  timber 
of  the  tree  is  much  injured,  let  the  loose 
splinters  and  particles  be  properly  dressed 
and  cleaned  out,  even  allowing  it  should  go 
into  the  heart  of  the  trunk  ;  always  sloping 
it  downwards,  so  as  not  to  lodge  water,  and 
taking  off  aU  the  loose  bark  as  aforesaid,  then 
laying  it  over  with  the  balsam,  taking  care 
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tliat  the  piace  d^ressed  ^  Ibe  properly  ^iry 
isfken  it  k  laid  on.  4[^r  ni^i^ri  it  beeomes  ne-^ 
oesfiary  to  tdke  a  kur^  t>raiiek  ^ff  a  tiee^  lel^ 
the  -fhce  where  it  is  taken  ^ff  be  properly 
dressed  up,  close  into  ti%e trunk,  a^desmbecl 
in  the  section  on  pruning,  i&c*  and  then  lay 
it  over  with  the  balsam.  By  attending  tathe 
above  directions,  this  balsam  will  not  only 
prevent  the  tree  from  dying,  when  much  in-^ 
jured,  but  will  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
new  bark  very  rapidly  over  the  places  in- 
jured. 

By  carefully  attending  to  the  dressing  up 
of  the  wQunds,  as  aforesaid,  and  timely  apply* 
ing  the  balsam,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  aver 
that  the  lives  of  many  valuable  trees  may 
not  only  be  preserved  to  maturity,  but  also 
their  timber,  when  cut  down,  rendered  much 
more  valuable. 

Preparation  of  the  Balsam. 

This  balsam  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Take  of  the  liquid  extracted 
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fr(»ii.tlie  oak  timber,*  one  gallon,  one  En^ 
Ikh  pound  of  salt ;  boil  it  till  tiiie  salt  is  ^ 
diesoked  ;t  pour  it  upon  new  Imnit  lime. 
^^Ili  till  it  ftlls  into  duiBt ;  put  ihe  liuie 
^ifou^  a  very  small  wire  riddle ;  mix  it  up 
with  wiiale  oil  in  the  manner  of  paint,  keep^ 
iia^  it  cons^erably  thicker  tham  common 
paint ;  and  to  give  it  the'  cdbur  of  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  add  a  little  lampbladr,  or  char- 
coal dust,  and  th^m  apply  it  on  the  wounded 
parts  of  the  tree  with  a  painter's  brush,  in 
the  same  way  as  painting,  laying  it  on  when 
^tiB  wood  is'dry,  and  in  a  dry  day,  so  as  it  may 
dry  before  the  rain  washes  it  off.  This  may 
be  repeated  yearly,  till  the  wound  is  healed 
tip.  When  salt  water  can  be  got,  the  one 
half  df  salt  will  do  for  ea^h  gallon.  By  an 
early  application  of  the  above  balsam  oh 
a  wounded  place  of  a  tree,  or  even  where 
a  large  trunk  has  been  amputated,  it  will 


*  For  the  maimer  of  estractitig  the  liquid  fsee  the  figure  in  the 
plate. 

+  Larger  quantities  may  be  made  when  required,  but  abide 
by  the  same  profHirtkms. 
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be  found  to  draw  the  bark  very  speedily 
over  it ;  so  much  so  that  I  have  seen  it  the 
means  of  drawing  the  bark ,  over  a  wound 
four  inches  in  diameter  in  one  season ;  and 
it  will  be  found  completely  to  keep  away 
vermin  and  insects  from  the  wounded  parts^ 
and  prevent  the  rot  froln  spreading  even 
where  it  was  begun  to  make  its  ravages,  and 
will  prevent  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  fros^ 
from  being  injurious  to  the  wounded  parts, 
and .  will  completely  cure  what  is  called 
canker  bites  of  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  ver- 
min, &c.  in  trees.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  to  go  the  length  of  asserting, 
(with  Mr.  Lyon,)  that,  if  trees  are  wholly  de- 
prived of  their  bark,  this  balsam,  or  any 
other  composition  whatever,  will  keep  them 
alive,  and  make  them  grow ;  but  twenty-five 
years'  experience  has,  taught  me,  that  the 
above  composition  or  balsam  will  heal  the 
wounds,  facilitate  the  growth,  and  preserve 
the  life  of  a  tree  better  than  any  other  thing 
that  has  been  suggested  by  any  author  that  I 
have  had  it  in  my  power  to  consult ;  and 
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those  who  try  the  aforesaid  balsam  will  very 
soon  experience  its  healing  effects. 

Mr.  Lyon  proposes  the  following  query  as 
to  barking  trees  :— 

"  Query,  May  not  forest  trees  be  peeled 
with  advantage,  especially  the  oak,  whose 
bark  is  so  valuable  in  manufacture,  and  whose 
wood,  to  the  wealth  and  defence  of  the  na- 
tion ?  but  which  last  is  lost,  being  cruelly 
cut  down  for  the  sake  of  his  bark  before  he 
is  fit  for  this  service.  I  had  no  forest  trees 
to  practise  upon ;  but  I  have  as  little  doubt 
of  the  result,  as  I  had  of  that  of  fruit-trees, 
which  will  be  not  only  to  preserve  the  oak 
till  he  is  fit  for  ship-building,  but  likewise 
increase  the  quantity  of  both  wood  and  bark ; 
for  both  increase  in  proportion  to  the  cir- 
*  cumference  of  the  tree.  The  annual  layers 
of  wood  and  bark  are,  we  believe,  caeteris  pc^ 
ribuSf  equal  in  thickness.  Therefore  a  tree 
of  four  feet  circumference  will  make  double 
the  quantity  of  wood  and  bark  in  one  year, 
with  one  of  two  feet  circumference :  but  the 
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increase  will  be  still  greater ;  for  when  the 
stricture  of  the  bark  is  taken  oS,  the  tree 
grows  faster. 

^  Since  I  first  published  my  observations 
cm  &uit-treesy  I  have  been  at  some  pains,  in 
examining  the  bark  of  the  oak ;  and  fipd  tha^ 
the  tanning  principle  resides  in  every  purt  of 
the  bark,  when  fresh,  except  the  impost, 
which  is  left  for  the  support  and  gro^h  of 
the  tree.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observ^.  that 
jbhe  oak  ruptures  the  bark,,  and  attempt^  aji 
exfoliation,  very  early  by  nature ;  that  these 
half  exfoliated  flakes  lose  all  the  tanmn,  ^i¥| 
aore  good  for  nothing  in  the  manui&cture  of 
leather ;  so  that,  in  peeling  the  oak^  there  i$ 
both  a  gain  and  saving. 

^  I  know  an  objection  has  been  stated 
against  peeling  the  oak,  that  the  wood  g^ow-  * 
ing  faster  will  be  \es&  hard  and  durable.  We 
bel^ve  the  reverse  will  be  the  case :  for  when 
the  thick  rigid  bark  is  taken  off,  the  sap  will 
be  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  th^  at« 
mosphere, — the  agent  which  converts  thesap 
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into  wood.  And  it  will  be  found,  that  if  a 
tree  is  either  peeled  or  barked,  long  before  it 
is  cut  down,  the  wood  will  be  specifically 
heavier,  harder,  and  more  compact,  than  when 
it  is  cut  down  with  the  bark  on." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lyon  that  by  barking 
the  oak^  and  indeed  every  kind  of  tree,  grow- 
ing, and  allowing  it  to  st^md  for  one  or  two 
years  after  it  is  barked,  the  timber  will  be 
moK  durable  amd  hardy  than  when  it  is  cut 
down  with  tbe  natuiral  sap  in  it^  and  then, 
barked  r  bufc  Mr^  Lyon  must  have  been  very 
Hide  acquainted  with  the  tanning  principlesi 
m  tb«  oak  bark,  ds  th^  v^ry  re veTse  of  what  he 
states  is  the  case,  as  the  out^  or  corky  part 
6f  the  oak  ba^k  has  not  the  least  degree  of 
astringencfy  or  taimiti  in  it«    Hence  it  often 
happens,  when  there  is  a  great  thickness  of 
this  outer  bark  on  the  trees,  it  is  altogether 
rejected  by  the  tanner,  and  has  to  be  scrap- 
ed off,  and  thrown  away ;  and  wherever  there 
is  any  proportion  of  this  bark,  it  is  always 
bought  at  an.  inferior  price,  being  of  inferior 
quality. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

* 

OF  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  DRY  ROT  IN  ALL 

KINDS  OF  TIMBER. 

In  entering  upon  this  most  destructive  ma- 
lady, it  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  read- 
er to  lay  before  him  a  copy  of  the  following 
letters  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  the 
Stirling  Journal  in  1821  and  1822,  when  the 
disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  timber  of 
the  New  Church  of  Alloa,  (then  only  two 
years  old,)  as  also  in  many  other  houses. 


LETTER    I. 


Sir, 

A^  disease  in  wood,  under  that  name 
(though  scarcely  applicable)  and  of  the  most 
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virulent  nature,  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Scotland  only  within  the  last  few  years ;  but 
where  this  plague  has  shewn  itself,  its  rava^ 
ges  have  been  no  l«ss  extensive  than  hurried 
in  its  operations.  As  this  disease  is  little 
known  in  regard  to  its  cause,  ipmmence- 
ment,  progress,  or  cu,re,  I  have  thought  of 
communicating  its  existence  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, through  the  medium  of  your  par- 
per,  more  with  the  hope  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion ,  p£  your  reader^^  to  a  minute  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  than  from  my  being  able 
to  narrate  any  thing  new  from  my  own  ob- 
servations. For  some  time  past,  its  progress 
has  been  productive  of  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  in  several  dwelling-houses  here, 
where  the  ground-flooring  of  some  of  them 
has  been  three  times  removed,  and  several 
experimental  antidotes  resorted  to,  but  as 
yet  without  any  proof  of  a  permanent  cure. 
Lately. some  slight  appearances  of  this  mala- 
dy were  observed  on  the  ground-rfioor  of  the 

elegant  new  church  of  Alloa,  which  created  a 

2c 
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sttsjpkian  of  its  liaTiiiig  begun  there ;  and  on 
feifiing  some  dP  the  boavds,  aufficknt  patmfs 
were  found  of  its  aotnal  existence  and  infec 
tiouB  ifisposition.  A  meeting  of  ihe  heritors 
has  just  been  held,  and  the  promfrtest  mesr- 
sures,  suggested  by  the  ardntect  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Gillespie,  entered  into^  to  pze- 
Tent  its  extension  beyond  the  gnrand^floor. 

I  believe  it  has  been  sufficientiy  ascertain- 
ed that  the  rudiments  of  the  disease  exisrt  in 
the  timber  when  brought  home  in  togs^  its 
development  commencmg  often  afterwards 
in  honse-flooring,  in  the  appearance  of  a 
whitish  powder  scattered  over  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  afterwards  springing  upin  a  mush- 
room-like excrescence ;  and  when  tlnagoestm 
without  any  check,  we  have  had  ample  proof 
in  our  neighbourhood  of  its  having  wasted  a 
piece  of  ground^ooring  in  a  very  few  months. 
Perhaps  some  ingenious  correspondent,  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  the 
progress  of  the  dry  rot,  may  favour  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  medium  of  your  excellent 
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JbiKRial^  with  the  result  oi  his  experiments.; 
dr  wnkB  one  may  peffaa|>s  be  aUe  to^  tsAre 
th^  £»ybwhig  queries  connected  with  the 
subject : — Query  l$tf  Has  it  been  saficiendy 
proved  to  exist  in  the  log  ?  2dy  Does  any  lo- 
csl  peculiarity  influence  its  commencement, 
^nd  what  is  its  most  probable  cause?  Sd^ 
Does  it  originate  in  any  particular  kind  of 
wood  exclusively?  4M,  Is  every  kind  of 
wood  subject  to  its  infection  ?  5*^,  Can  any 
thing  besides  wood  be  infected  by  it^  so  as  to 
foe  brought  into  a  rtate  of  decay  ?  6th^  Can 
any  sobstauoe^  besides  wood,  act  as  a  cxm- 
ductor  of  the  contagio9t  ?  7thf  Would  the 
disease  go  on  in  a  eontinued  progressive  states 
or  does  it  occasi<maUy  st0p  at  what  surgeons 
call  the  line  tfsepatitUon  f  8M,  Is  the  oiit* 
line  or  boundary  of  its  progress  snfiiciently 
defined  ?  9lk^  Has  any  specific  been  found 
to  arrest  its  progress,  or  is  a  radical  cure,  by 
the  total  removal  of  the  parts^  the  only  safe 
expedient  ? 

If  the  insertion  of  this  shall  be  the  means 
of  setting  on  foot  a  more  general  investiga- 
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tixm  into  the  subjeet  of  the  dry  roty^  and  of 
ai*]!ie5tihg,  in  any  degree,  its  baneful  influ- 
ence, my  end  in:  vdew  shall  have  been  fully 
accomplished.  -       I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)         B:  J. 

Banks  of  Forth,  igth  Sept  1823. 


LETTER  II. 


Sir, 

Although  a  constant  reader  of  your 
paper,  from  my  occupation  it  sometimes  hap* 
pens  that  I  cannot  see  it  till  it  is  at  least  ten 
'days  old.  This  .occurred  ,wi th  your  >  Journal 
of  the  20th,  in  which  is  a  letter,  signed  B.  J. 
<m  "  Dry  Rot;" — a  question  in  which  the 
British  nation  is  deeply  interested,  while  it 
holds  the  first  navy  in  the  world,  which  has 
been, .  and  may  still  be,  the  bulwark  of  this 
country.  From  the  queries  started  by  B.  J. 
he  seems  to  be  a  friend  and  well-wisher  to 
his  country,  and  as  such  only  I  would  wish 
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to  meet  him.  The  subject,  however^  deserves 
to  be  taken  up  by  some  abler  hand  thaii 
mine  ;  but  as  I  have,  from  my  earliest  days,: 
been  employed  in  rearing  and  working  among 
trees  and  timber  of  every  kind,  and  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  experience, 
and  a  thirst  for  investigating  their  proper- 
ties, has  put  me  in  possession  of  facts  th^t 
are  not  generally  known.  I  have  studied 
trees  from  the  nursery  till  they  have  arrived 
at  maturity,  I  have  also  watched  them  in 
their  decline ;  yet  I  confess  I  am  unable  to 
answer  the  various  queries  started  regarding 
dry  rot,  nor  do  I  feel  myself  at  present  alto- 
gether at  liberty  to  disclose  every  thing  I 
know  connected  with  this  most  destructive 
malady,  in  a  public  newspaper,  and  for  thi$ 
especial  reason, — I  am  just  now  engaged  }n 
preparing  a  work  for  the  press,  in  which  the 
time  of  attaek,  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and 
its  progress,  as  well  as  the  means  for  pre^ 
venting  it,  will  be  particularly  pointed  outj. 
But  for  the  satisfaction  of  B.  J.  I  shiall  cair 
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deavour  so  £Eur  to  amww  a  few  of  hisquenaiL 
Thehy  as  to  tibe  1st  and  2^,  the  diseasp  com*- 
aiences  often  in  the  tree  whilst  growing  and 
also  in  tlie  log.  In  answer  to  Hie  34  ijt 
originates  in  every  kind  of  growii^  wood 
and  cut  timber.  4M,  Every  kind  oS  wood 
is  subject  to  its  infection.  7ih^  The  disease 
will  stop  only  when  the  wood  is  contphste^ 
ly  destroyed.  It  can  be  prevented  befoy:^ 
the  attack,  but  after  having  made  smue  pro- 
gress when  the  timber  is  made  into  work,  it. 
cannot  be  r^noved,  but  the  in&etion  may  be 
ttopped  from  spreading. 

If  B.  J.  will  condescend  to  make  himself 
known  to  me,  and  take  the  trouble  to  aoeopok- 
pany  me  to  a  plantation,  I  will  explain  and 
point  out  to  him,  as  an  individHcUf  a  curtosi^ 
ty,-»the  disease  in  its  commenc^oaent. 

Trees,  like  men,  have  their  inSsiney,  their 
vigorous  youth,  th^r  maturity,  and  their  old 
age  and  decays  and  at  all  those  stages  they 
are  liable  to  partieular  diseases.  The  dii^ 
eases  of  trees,  when  young,  am  often  ocoa- 
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)y  bad  mana^m^nt,  sucn  lus  i^pt  at- 
tending properly  to  he»l  up  such  wqun^ 
and  Inruiaes  a&  thoy  «i«y  have  received,  or 
euttHig  off  braocl^s^  and  not  paying  proper 
atteniion  to  healing  up  the  wounds  so  madje ; 
hvA  there  i&  an  infectious  disease  whiph 
attadc9  trees  when  growings  and  when  on^ 
tree  is  attacked  with  it»  it  often  runs  through 
a  whole  plantation^  and  thi$  is  the  principal 
^Minda^on  o£  the  dry  rot ;  and  whenever  a 
tree  is  sei«ed  with  this  dise»8e>  it  should  i^ 
mediately  he  cut  down.  It  is  the  sf«n»  wijt^ 
logs  lying  in  the  timber-yard.  One  log, 
when  seized  with  a  disease,  (which  is  often 
the  case,)  will  affect  all  around  it ;  and  such 
is  the  case  if  one  joist  or  one  deal  in  a  floor 
is  seized  with  the  dry  rot ;  if  means  are  not 
taken  to  stop  its  progress,  it  will  infect  its 
neighbour,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  infect- 
ed. B.  J.  mentions  the  new  church  of  Al- 
loa as  attacked  with  the  dry  rot  already ;  but 
I  could  mention  a  hundred  houses,  not  much 
older  than  Alloa  kirk,  that  have  been  finisfa- 
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ed  with  American  timber,  and  are  already 
in  a  complete  state  of  decay. 

If  the  ground-floor  of  the  elegant  chuiK^ 
of  Alloa  had  been  laid  with  Scotch  fir  timber 
from  the  estates  of  Gask  or  Rannodi,  in 
Perthshire,  or  from  the  north  of  Scotland^  or 
with  Larch  fir,  although  only  of  forty  years' 
growth,  the  floor  would  have  stood  for  at 

•  •        • 

least  a  century,  without  sustaining  the  slights 
est  injury  from  dry  rot.  This  should  put 
builders  of  churches  and  good  houses  on  their 
guard  in  the  use  of  foreign  timber. 

I  am,  &c.  R.  M. 

Stirling,  2d  Oct.  IB21. 


LETTER  III. 


Sir, 

When  any  calamity  threatens  to  affect 
the  public  at  large,  every  individual  is  then 
called  upon  to  render  what  assistance  he  can, 
in  averting,  or  suppressing,  the  general  evil; 
and  when  every  individual  becomes  interest- 
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ed  in  the  cause,  and  everyone  makes  some 
exertion^  however  little,  the  general  eifort 
Seldom  fails  in  effecting  its  purpose. 

It  is,  then,  from  an  individual  feeling  of 
this  kind  that  I  have  arranged  my  own  pass- 

ihg  observations,  and  collected  some  scatter- 
ed remarks  of  others  into  something  like  an 
answer  to  the  ingenious  queries  suggested, 
on  the  dry  rot,  by  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents, in  a  late  number  of  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal. Before  attempting  to  answer  any  of 
the  queries,  I  may  remark,  that  I  entirely 
concur  with  your  correspondent,  that  the 
term  dry  rot  is  not  altogether  applicable  to 
this  disease  in  timber,  as  the  fructification  of 
the  fungus,  which  is  either  the  cause,  or  a 
consequence  of  the  dry  rot,  is  seldom  with-r 
out  drops  of  water  resembling  tears,  the  La- 
tin name  Lacrymansj  according  to  Sowerby, 
has  been  given  to  it.  The  dry  rot  is  one  of 
those  evils  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
parasitical  fungus  of  the  genus  boletus,  some- 
times called  ignarius,  I  presume  from  the 
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circuinstaiLce,  perhaps,  of  its  having  a  shining 
or  ignited  appearance  in  the  dark.  Thiist  evil 
prevails  most  frequently  in  damp  places,  and 
has  often  an  extremely  eleirant  appearance, 
l«u,gi„g  in  inverted  cLe^Zi  J^er  ftnta^ 
tical  shapes.  The  sinuses  vary  from  yellow 
to  orange,  or  a  bright  red  brown.  The  whole 
ihictification  often  forms  a  circle  from  one 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  surrounded  with 
an  outer  substance,  tender  and  pithy,  or  cot- 
tony, of  a  pale  browii.  The  upper  part  is 
commonly  clothed  with  a  white  mucor.  This 
piliiy  substance,  without  fructification,  is  of- 
ten found  by  itself,  and  is  very  dry ;  whence 
it  has  received  the  name  of  ^ry  rot  In  an- 
swer, then,  to  your  correspondent's  queries,—* 
1st,  Though  I  myself  have  not  seen  the 
dxy  rot,  commenced  in  timber,  nor  cut  out  of 
the  log,  I  have  heard  its  existence  there  con- 
fidently  asserted  by  some  who  have  seen  ife 
Another  species  of  boletus,  somewhat  $ii&ili^ 
to  that  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  diy 
rot,  is  not  uncommon  on  gates  and  posts  ex- 
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po$ed  to  the  weather ;  but  in  mxok  situatiaos 
it  dofss  not  q>read  much.  J  have  9ko  pfien 
remarked  a  species  of  th^  boletus  in  coal 
mines,  where  there  wa3  little  venUli^tion  and 
«pme  damp,  spreading  to  a  coosiderable  ex- 
tent on  the  posts  which  were  employed  to 
suppprt  the  rooj^  and  these  consisted  of  &r 
tr«e6  with  the  bark  qj(i»  but  very  little  decay 
could  be  nojbiced. 

^  Its  cause  by  9ome  }ia»  been  jas^ibed  to 
the  extraction  of  the  resinodis  principle  from 
the  wood,  when  in  a  Rowing  state ;  others 
suppose  that  it  may  be  ocesusioned  by  the 
comman  practice  of  flo^^ting  the  timber  new* 
ly  cut»  before  any  of  the  natural  sap  Evapo- 
rates, and  of  cramming  it  into  the  heated 
hold  of  a  ship,  ^tnd  bringing  on  some  peculiar 
action,  by  which  its  power  of  resisting  der 
£W»position  becomes  lessened.  It  is  wdi 
known  that  another  kind  of  dry  rot  origin 
mt^  ii^  timl}er  being  felled  at  improper  sea^ 
aons,  a^  iajudiciausly  prep»red9  in  which  casc^ 
instead  of  hardening  into  a  compact  texture, 
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being  full  of  sap,  which  evaporates,  the  poresf 
never  close,  and  the  whole  soon  becomes  lia- 
ble to  internal  decay. 

Any  local  peculiarity  influencing  its  com- 
mencement, may  be  reduced  to  these  two 
causes,  viz.  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  to  the  presence  of  damp,  a  very  small 
degree  of  which  being  sufficient  to  call  it  in* 
to  action ;  as  proof  of  which  it  is  always 
found  to  commence  either  in  the  ground- 
floor  of  houses,  or  in  garrets  into  which  rain 
may  have  penetrated, 

Sd,  Whether  or  not  that  species  of  bole- 
tus, which  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  dry 
rot,  originates  in  any  particular  kind  of  tim- 
ber exclusively,  I  cannot,  from  my  own  ob- 
servations, determine  ;  however,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  fir  appears  the  most  favourable 
nidus  for  its  germination,  in  which  decom- 
position, to  a  certain  extent,  must  have  be- 
gun, to  favour  the  process,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rapid  decay  which 
takes  place  is  greatly  owing  to  some  reaction 
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taking  place  between,  and  mutually  aiFect- 
ing,  these  two  agents. 

4]{A,  In  whatever  kind  of  timber  the  dry 
rot  may  have  originated,  *  daily  observation 
<jonfirms  it  as  a  fact,  that  a  variety  at  least  of 
other  timbers  are  perfectly  subjected  to  its 
contagion  and  ravages,  and  it  has  even  been 
found  that  the  rigid  oak  cannot  hold  oiit 
against  its  assailing  power. 

The  disease  has  been  known  to  creep  up 
the  feet  of  an  oaken  table  standing  on  an  in- 
fected fir  flooring,  and  in  the  same  way  to  as- 
cend bed-posts,  &c. 

5f A,  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  soft  slate  was  readily  subject- 
ed  to  decay  when  long  placed  in^  immediate 
contact  with  infected  timber  ;  but,  as  I  could 
never  trace  this  satisfactorily,  I  must  leave 
its  solution  to  those  who  may  have  had  more 
ample  opportunities  of  investigation. 

•  *  •     •  * 

6</*,  After  the  infected  timber  has  been  re- 
moved, the  contiguous  walls  have  frequently 
been  known  to  retain  and  communicate  the 
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infecticoii  notwithiilanding  the  a{i^IiGalioa  df 
lime,  copperas,  &c. 

7t1h  I  ftui  afraid  few  of  your  readers  will 
exactly  comprehend  your  correepoudent's 
(ptthafps  profeaaonal)  phrafie  of  the  line  ofsth 
paratiofh  wUeh  I  believe  signifies  a  line  or  Vh- 
(sible  boundary  in  the  progress^  of  morttfic»- 
tioHi  though  I  eonfess  I  had  recourse  to  my 
dictionary  for  my  information.  But,  be  that 
aa  it  may  J  much  fear  youn^rrespondent  will 
look  long  9Skd  look  charily  be&ie  he  dbcovers 
.aiiy  such  line,  if  a  supply  oi  fresh  timber  is 
presented  to  the  contain,  and  placed  ua- 
der  circumstances  favourable  to  its  being  in- 
fected. 

8^  The  precise  outline  or  boundary  of 
this  disease  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 

9M,  In  this  disease,  as  in  those  incident 
to  animal  life^  prevention  is  m^ch  easier  than 
cure.  In  fiiet  tliere  is  no  other  cure  for  the 
put  infected  than  excision^  and  the  sooner  it 
is  d(me  the  better;  as  the  disease  spreads 
most  rapidly  when  fungi  are  propagated 
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throwing  their  minute  fibres  into  the  tubes 
of  the  contiguous  sound  timber,  and  prodiK> 
ing  that  moisture  which  is  a  condition  abso* 
lutdy  necessary  for  the  putrefactive  process/' 
Many  remedies  as  vague  as  the  hypothetical 
l!^easoning  to  which  they  owe  their  concep- 
tion  have  1}een  forced  upon .  the  pubiic»  and 
these  nostrums  enforced  with  a  warmth  of 
reoommendatioD  equal  only  to  their  com- 
fd^te  failure.  However  it  is  a  subject  of  ex^ 
periment  alike  interesting  to  the  pfailosc^er, 
t)i6  botanist,  and  dnemist ;  and,  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  still  requires  a  general  inter- 
est excited  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least, 
to  unravel  its  mysteries,  and  to  let  in  the 
brightening  ray  of  science  on  all  its  obscu*- 
rities. 

I  have  carefully  subjected  jneces  of  the  bo- 
letus to  the  action  of  the  various  acids,  but 
the  tardiness  with  which  the  strongest  of 
them  affects  even  the  vegetable  mass,  promi- 
ses little  towards  their  ever  being  used  with 
success  ai  a  remedy  or  corrective  in  the  dry 
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rot :  the  strength  of  acid  necessary  in  any 
wash  that  might  be  employed  to  destroy  the 
fungus,  would,  I  fear,  prove  destructive  to 
the  wood  itself,  which  might  render  the  re- 
medy equally  pernicious  as  the  disease. 

However,  we  know  that  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal  life  is  .much  affected  b]i  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  is  placed,  and  this  would 
lead  us  to  a  natural  deduction  that  some 
means  might  be  resorted  to,  by  employing 
gases  destructive  to  the  growth  of  the  fun- 
gus. For  instance,  a  process  of  fumigation 
with  nitrous  acid  gas  might  be  triedy  which 
can  be  so  easily  prepared  by  pouring  sulphu- 
ric acid  upon  nitre  ;  and  as  the  materials  can 
be  placed  in  almost  any  situation,  the  gas 
could  be  most  effectually  applied  under  ground 
flooring,  roofs,  &c.  This  process  would  re- 
quire to  be  kept  up  for  some  days,  which  can 
be  done  on  a  very  cheap  scale,  and  without 
any  risk  of  injury  to  the  wood — the  timber 
might  even  be  impregnated  with  potash  pre- 
vious to  the  fumigation,  by  applying  it  in  a 
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strong  solution,  and  perhaps  the  subsequent 
formation  of  a  salt  might  prove  a  check  to 
the  rot 

I  have  lately  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  this  interesting  subject,  but  have 
to  regret  that  my  results  are  not  yet  so  con- 
clusive as  to  allow  their  being  embodied.  In 
^dfking  leave  of  you  for  the  present,  I  muBt 
apologize  for  the  length  of  this  article  ;  but  I 
assure  you  it  would  not  have  appeared  at  all, 
unless  from  a  hope  that  it  might  call  forth  a 
better  reply  to  your  correspondent's  queries 
from  an  abler  hand,  or  awaken  in  others  an 
interest  in  the  future  prosecution  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  am,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

^— —,2rf  Oc/.  1821. 

letter  IV. 

Sir, 

From  what  appeared  in  your  paper 
some  time  ago  on  the  subject  of  dry  rot,  in 

2d 
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reference  to  the  destruction  which  that  pes- 
tilential disease  has  wrought  in  some  of  our 
goodliest  edifices  ahout  Alloa,  and  as  it  has 
again  made  its  appearance  in  a  still  more  vir- 
ulent degree,  I  have  been  induced  to  send 
you  a  few  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me 
in  ruminating  on  its  nature  and  causes.  Al- 
though much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject,  and  although  many  have  been  the 
measures  taken,  either  to  secure  against  its 
attacks,  or  to  abate  its  virulence,  the  disease 
is  still  unknown,  and  in  its  unwelcome  visits 
has  hitherto  set  precautions  at  defiance.  Nor, 
Sir,  do  I  now  come  forward  to  arrogate  to  my- 
self the  credit  of  having  at  last  suceeded  in 
discovering  the  arcana  of  its  production  and 
operations,  but  simply  to  throw  out  a  few 
unconnected  hints,  which  perhaps  may  be 
the  means  of  guiding  some  person  of  greater 
and  more  successful  research  to  the  discovery 
of  the  important  secret.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  this  disease  was  in  the  house  pre- 
sently occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser ;  and 
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about  a  year  ago,  after  various  attempts  to 
check  its  progress  without  success,  the  in- 
fected timber  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  com- 
pletely removed,  and  replaced  by  well-sea- 
soned Baltic  timber,  laid  in  clay ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  it  has  again 
lately  exhibited  itself  in  the  same  floor,  un- 
der circumstances  which  betoken  no  amelio- 
ration. Nor  is  this  all : — it  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance also^  and  has  wrought  no  small  de- 
gree of  mischief,  in  all  the  adjoining  new 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the 
villas  to  the  westward  of  the  lately  erected 
parish  church  ;  nor  have  the  stateliness  and 
beauty  of  that  edifice  itself  rendered  it  proof 
against  its  vexatious  encroachments.  Now, 
Sir,  in  attempting  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
the  evil,  I  would  humbly  propose,  as  my 
opinion,  (an  opinion  which  facts  will  serve  to 
render  at  least  plausible,)  that  it  exists  nei-^ 
ther  in  the  soil,  according  to  some,  nor  in  the 
timber,  according  to  others,  but  in  the  mor- 
tar used  in  building.     That  the  soil,  in  the 
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present  case  at  least,  has  no  influence  at  all, 
is,  I  conceive,  sufficiently  disproved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  two  houses  hitherto  untouched 
by  the  disease,  are  so  much  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  infected,  that  the  possibility  of  a  va- 
riation of  soil  cannot  once  be  admitted ;  and 
that  as  little  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
timber,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the 
timber  used  in  building  both  the  infected 
and  the  uninfected  houses,  was  not  only  of 
the  same  quality,  but  of  the  same  cargo. 
Here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
in  passing,  that,  in  all  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  American  tim- 
ber appears  to  be  less  subject  than  any  other 
to  the  inroads  of  this  disease.  To  revert  to 
the  subject  of  mortar  : — It  is  an  accredited 
fact,  that  the  lime  used  in  building  these  two 
houses  which  have  withstood  the  infection, 
has  almost  nothing  of  uncalcareous  matter  in 
its  composition,  compared  with  that  which 
has  been  most  commonly  in  use.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  former  is  much  more 
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rapidly  slacked,  and  of  consequence  can  be 
much  sooner  used  than  the  ordinary  lime ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  to  this  circum- 
stance, joined  to  that  of  its  having  compara- 
tively no  admixture  of  argillaceous  matter, 
may  be  attributed  the  preservation  of  the 
timber  from  the  influence  of  this  mischie- 
vous disease.  As  the  timber  of  Mr.  Fraser's 
house,  when  last  replaced,  was  laid  in  clay, 
as  a  dernier  resort^  which  circumstance,  in- 
stead of  retarding,  seems  rather  to  have  ac- 
celerated the  progress  of  the  distemper,  and 
as  the  lime  commonly  in  use  contains  con- 
siderable quantities  of  argillaceous  earth  or 
clay  in  its  composition,  may  we  not  hence 
conclude,  that  there  is  something  in  the  lime 
which  has  a  tendency,  if  not  to  produce  the 
disease  aUeady  referred  to,  at  least  very  much 
to  favour  its  destructive  ravages  ?  And,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  facts  already  stated 
respecting  the  vicinity  of  the  uninfected 
houses,  and  the  sameness  of  the  timber  em- 
ployed in  their^  construction,  may  we  not  also 
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conclude,  that  it  is  to  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  argillaceous  matter  in  the  lime 
used  in  building  them^  along  with  other  of  its 
peculiarities,  that  they  owe  their  preserva- 
tion from  this  ruinous  malady  ?  In  coinci- 
dence with  what  has  just  been  said  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  clay  in  producing  or  fos- 
tering the  disease  in  question,  it  may  be  here 
observed,  that  the  soil  of  London  is  chiefly 
of  the  argillaceous  description,  and  no  where 
do  we  find  the  rot  so  prevalent  and  so  de- 
structive. On  the '  other  hand^  in  Dunbar, 
where  the  lime  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing is  universally  in  use,  I  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  saying,  that  nothing  like  dry  rot 
has  ever  made  its  appearance.  And,  Sir,  in 
concluding  these  few  hints,  I  consider  it  of 
importance  to  mention,  that  the  lime  used  in 
building  the. two  houses  already  alluded  to 
as  having  withstood  the  infection,  although 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  was  procured  from 
the  limestone  quarries  at  Skateraw,  on  the 
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estate  of   Dirleton,   and  wrought   by   Mr. 
Brodie  of  Scoughall. — I  am,  &c. 

S. 


LETTER  V. 


Sir, 

I  PERCEIVE  in  your  paper  of  the  8th 
inst.  an  ingenious  letter  from  a  correspond- 
ent signed  "  S."  on  the  subject  of  Dry  Rot. 
It  appears  the  writer  entertains  a  notion  that 
the  disease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  quali- 
ties or  nature  of  the  mortar  used  in  build- 
ing :  that  the  disease  will  appear  in  propor- 
tion as  the  lime  used  is  free  from  "  uncalca- 
reous  matter,  joined  to  that  of  its  having 
comparatively  no  admixture  of  argillaceous 
matter."  This  I  suppose  to  mean,  that  the 
mortar  used  is  pure  lime,  and  free  from  any 
clayey  substance.  The  opinion  is  so  widely 
at  variance  with  my  own  knowledge,  and 
with  what  may  be  daily  observed  of  this  per- 
nicious disease,   that  the  subject   naturally 
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suggested  to  my  mind  a  number  of  queries 
from  which  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing for  your  correspondent : — 

1st,  Is  it  argillaceous  mortar,  (which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  mostly  clay,)  or  what  else  is  it  that 
causes  dry  rot  in  ships  ? 

2d,  Is  it  clay,  or  what  else,  that  occasions 
it  in  the  flooring  and  joisting  of  houses,  in 
the  second  or  upper  storeys  ? 

3d,  Is  it  clay,  or  what  else,  that  causes  it 
to  take  hold  of  the  log,  before  it  comes  into 
the  hand  of  the  sawyer  ? 

4th,  Is  it  clay,  or  what  else,  that  causes  it 
to  seize  upon  trees,  while  growing  in  the  fo- 
rests, and  actually  kills  them  ? 

5th,  Is  it  impossible  that  a  vessel,  con- 
taining timber,  might  not  carry  logs  infect- 
ed with  the  dry  rot,  and  logs  not  infected 
with  it  ? 

I  shall  mention  one  curious  fact  connected 
with  this  subject : — A  few  years  ago,  there 
was  a  fine  looking  brig  built  at  Dundee,  140 
tons  register.     She  was  built  for  sale,  and  for 
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that  purpose  was  sent  to  London,  where  she 
lay  for  nine  months.  Not  meeting  with  a 
purchaser,  she  was  brought  back  to  Dundee, 
where  she  lay  for  nearly  four  months  more 
without  a  buyer.  Her  wearing  and  outside 
planks,  below  the  bends,  were  American  oak. 
As  she  did  not  meet  with  a  market,  her  own- 
ers were  going  to  put  her  to  sea,  and,  on  ex- 
amining her,  found  the  planks  infected  with 
the  dry  rot.  They  began  to  take  them  off, 
when  they  found  all  the  planks  to  be  af- 
fected, and  even  some  of  the  timbers,  which 
were  of  British  oak,  all  which  had  to  be  re- 
newed before  she  could  be  put  to  sea. 

The  superintendents  of  buildings  in  Glas^ 
gow  and  Greenock  now  watch  the  dry  rot 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and,  often  before 
the  buildings  are  finished,  many  of  the 
joists,  even  of  the  upper  flats,  have  to  be  re- 
placed. 

I  am  perfectly  of  opinion,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
the  dry  rot  exists  in  the  timber,  and  that 
too  in  all  kinds.     I  am  also  aware,  and  I 
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agree  with  Mr.  S.,  that  the  disease,  undw 
some  circumstances,  and  in  some  situations, 
may  be  hastened. — I  am,  &c. 

R.  M. 

gtk  Dec,  1822. 

My  reason  for  inserting  the  letters  here, 
two  of  them  being  from  myself,  viz.  letters 
second  and  fifth,  is,  that  when  these  were 
published,  a  great  many  questions  originat- 
ed from  them.  To  answer  all  the  queries 
put  respecting  this  disease,  or  to  sum  up 
evidences  of  its  direful  effects  on  many  a 
stately  ship,  as  well  as  house,  would  be  both 
a  useless  and  uninstructive  task;  but  to 
jprobe  the  wound  to  the  bottom  before  apply- 
ing the  cure,  we  may  consider  a  little  its  ori- 
gin. That  there  is  a  disease  to  which  tim- 
ber is  liable,  most  commonly  known  by  the 
designation  of  dry  rot,  no  one  will  deny ;  and 
from  whatever  causes  it  may  originate,  the 
great  business  is,  if  possible,  to  stop  its  de- 
structive effects.  This  disease,  then,  often 
attacks  trees  when  growing,  and  springs  from 
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diseases  in  the  roots,  (see  page  309))  diseases 
by  insects,  page  313,  diseases  by  moss  or  damp, 
page  313,  diseases  by  canker,  external  inju- 
ries, &c.  page  314,  all  which,  but  particularly 
those  by  insects,  (although  imperceptible  to 
the  eye,  like  the  mite  in  cheese,)  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  this  disease  ;  and  a  cancer  in  the 
body,  or  a  canker,  (a  better  name  for  the 
disease  than  dry  rot,)  sooner  or  later  de- 
stroys the  whole  log,  unless  measures  be  ta- 
ken to  prevent  it.  Trees  cut  down  when 
very  healthy,  before  coming  to  their  prime  or 
maturity,  are  subject  to  this  disease  ;  which 
originates  from  the  great  quantity  of  sap-wood, 
which,  if  trees  lie  long  in  the  log,  always  begins 
to  mortify;  and  this  gangrene  is  always  infec- 
tious, whether  begun  in  a  plantation,  in  a 
timber  yard,  in  a  timber  or  plank  of  a  ship, 
or  in  the  joist  or  floor  of  a  house.  Trees  al- 
lowed to  stand  after  they  have  arrived  at  full 
maturity,  and  begun  to  decay  before  being 
cut  down,  will  also  be  subject  to  the  disease. 
Trees  that  have  remained  healthy  through- 
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out  all  their  stages  in  rearing,  that  have  ar- 
rived at  maturity  free  from  blemishes,  that 
have  been  cut  down  when  fully  ripe,  and  all 
the  sap-wood  taken  off  them  -before  being 
put  into  work,  without  receiving  infection 
from  a  diseased  neighbour,  will  only  fail 
by  the  stress  of  wear  or  the  ravages  of  time : 
therefore,  properly  speaking,  trees,  like  any 
other  growing  vegetable  or  commodity, 
should  never  be  used  till  they  are  fully 
ripe ;  and  when  healthy  throughout  their 
course  of  life,  cut  down,  the  sap-wood 'taken 
off,  properly  seasoned  before  put  into  work, 
will  be  found  most  perfect  and  durable,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  art  to  make  them 
so.  But  as  it  would  be  altogether  impos- 
sible to  allow  all  trees  to  stand  to  be  fully 
ripe,  or  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  as  absurd 
to  say  that  all  trees  cut  down  before  arriv- 
ing at  maturity  should  be  thrown  away  as 
unfit  for  use,  we  must  therefore  try  to  *do 
by  art  what  we  cannot  allow  to  be  done 
by  nature.     Before  entering  upon  the  cure 
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of  this  virulent  canker,  (which,  as  I  mention- 
ed before,  would  be  a  better  name  for  the 
disease  than  dry  rot,  but  this  being  a  com- 
mon designation,  I  have  all  along  confined 
myself  to  it,)  I  had  a  great  many  opinions  on 
this  subject,  from  different  quarters,  which 
I  had  prepared  to  insert ;  but  this  volume 
having  already  far  exceeded  the  bounds 
at  first  prescribed  to  it,  I  must  omit  them, 
as  they  would  only  bewilder  and  fatigue, 
and  would  by  no  means  instruct  the  reader 
in  any  thing  useful  on  the  subject ;  and  my 
own  opinion  must  also  be  condensed  as  much 
as  possible.  I  must  here,  however,  be  allow- 
ed to  observe,  by  the  way,  that  all  wood  used 
for  any  particular  purpose,  should  be  well 
seasoned  before  being  used :  for  this  purpose 
all  kinds  of  trees,  without  exception,  should 
be  stripped  of  their  bark  before  being  cut 
down ;  and  this  should  be  done  any  time 
from  the  first  of  April  to  the  end  of  August, 
and  the  trees  allowed  to  stand  till  the  month 
of  October  or  November  the  year  after,  say 
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for  twelve  months  at  least  after  being  barked, 
and  immediately  after  being  cut  downfall 
the  sap  or  white  wood  hewn  off  it.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  expense  and  trouble ;  but  all  trees  to 
be  used  for  any  particular  purpose  should  be 
dealt  with  in  this  way,  and  it  will  be  found 
much  more  durable.  At  any  rate,  all  kinds 
of  trees  of  value  should  be  cut  down  (if  not 
stripped  of  there  bark  standing)  in  autumn, 
and  immediately  after  squared  up,  by  taking 
all  the  bark  and  sap*wood  off,  and  exposing 
them  to  the  air,  keeping  them  from  the  sun,  to 
preserve  them  from  rending,  till  they  are  fully 
seasoned  and  fit  for  work.  No  tr^  whatever 
should  be  put  into  a  piece  of  good  work  with 
the  natural  sap  in  it :  by  a  careful  selection 
of  wholesome,  sound  timber,  and  properly 
seasoning  and  managing  it  before  putting  it 
into  work,  diseases  may  be  greatly  prevented. 
But  to  come  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  disease  (dry  rot)  in  timber,  let  the  log, 
plank,  or  piece  of  timber,  be  dressed  up,  or 
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nearly  so,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  and  then  put  it  into  the  steam- 
box  or  stove,  (see  the  Plate  with  its  explana- 
tion ;)  fill  the  boiler  with  the  liquid  extract- 
ed from  oak  timber,  put  in  a  quantity  of 
lime  shells  betwixt  the  steam  pipe  and  the 
end  of  the  log,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
and  steam  it  with  the  liquid  for  five  or  six 
hours ;  if  a  log  or  piece  above  a  foot  square, 
allow  it  to  cool  for  four  hours,  and  then  put 
fire  to  the  steam-stove  below,  and  keep  it 
burning  till  it  is  properly  scorched  and  har- 
dened by  the  fire,  so  as  not  to  consume  any  of 
the  corners  of  the  log  or  piece  of  timber.  As 
I  said  before,  the  timber  shcSuld  be  made 
very  near  its  shape  and  size,  which  can  be 
very  easily  done  in  timbers  for  ship-building, 
or  roofing,  joisting  and  flooring  of  houses ;  as 
after  it  is  fired,  it  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  pierce  with  a  tool.  A  difficulty  arises 
here,  as  to  the  planks  of  vessels,  as  these 
must  be  applied  to  the  ship's  sides,  from 
the  steam,  in  order  to  make  them  bend ;  in 
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Difrpii9Cp  wa^  ^ti^,4liare  vaf  n#  tlitf  «Hibt- 

uyr$:St  !amd>  a^^^  t^Mnn  pffffe^jftmppfmsi^ 

f3T€!iry  ilwe^  thftt  ^wdd  lie  m  tlw  ^ce  ^r  log. 
{  hme^  ^89  te|e^  it  wit|i  <>14  pknelsee  tal4e 
ti^^  "Wbev^  th^  r^^  I^y  wprms  ^rag  visibly 
4ia1il^  irt^d  progress }  wUeb  completely  e¥- 
twpated  theworni,  and  stopped  its  ima^. 
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'£«laBt:tfeto  bfliser?^  dntil  had  tot  the  |)foper 
biews  of  tryii]^  t)iQ$e  trees^  and  could  xmly 
db  it  by  eloedng  them  in  a  large  bmlcsr^  whkk 
;  cflfold  by  ,110  iiiffbyfi^^d^^  tltjean  i^  same  justice 
ril^r  tf  they  had  been  in  a  jftttiptt  stovcu  But 
cldien  >  this  suooeeds  m  the  i^qperffect  lakniielr 

^iiiMMi»af  {«fi|i«ic%i  9At0«d«ii  H-^/<^w^  <?0^ 

<lditot)r  thud  4itwai9*  i^  tuBJIi«r  ^cpovapL.!^,  Ijhe 

anne  4if  i  dty  t«ll(  wck  wtHit  1^  of  t^igng^ 

(.M^ ^liog 4bai  bte 'luEf  yfi^Tiiem^ MPm^tA^- 
(Mm  a>f««tli0v  illwrtrtlvm  aC  ^Iw^  J«9  ^ -^s^- 


*i  #  fl* 
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^.  yv,.itm*w9i9fifm^it!^^j^W9» 


K'A 


9  *  »> 


.4  ;.,-  giSC?I3<»N^|pU(C...3,,  jf.,j,j  ,,^ 


*    -  :  #     ri»  i      p  ^ .^,_  ^^„_._ . 

^  -  ..    V  »  /  »  -•        '  ■ .  *  a  t, .%  '  r  •  > 


-ir^/i". 


DIFPEKSNT  SOILS  BEST  CAtCCf£xT^  rl^'raEii^;*^ 

foitiBAtiBni  and  .qitikUtie^  oC;«|)ve  wtP^^ 

ivoods^  -fiiiT^  befiAre  rftie^  iiivq0|n|^]dfig9B%|^ 
'i&n  rioilftce  of, '  894  bft?i|ig  ^i'^y.t.fliPSf*]/?^ 

■  ■  ^ 


m  growth,  ar^  most  excc^llent  timJ^xef .  In  a 
tree  from  two  to  .t^ree  feet  in  diameter, 
tJ^re  will  n^t  be  abo¥e  tl^«e  qijiarters  of 
an ,  ioqh  cff :  wl^t^  %  ii^^^o^^  ai|d  in  :t^^ 
veiK;.M^^  A9:,*«Bn|^^  Jwan^^^l^i^  is 
li^e  or  po  white  wood.  Iti£!>:tlie  same 
^^^  [Hfte  f (Niks  ?oftr  tli6f' 0Bt&taB  t|i£,  Mc^uSf 

4^  observed  in  the  sec^dfi  ^m'  pl^^ttpg^ili^ 
'^k  (wfai^h  is  fi^rtiiQitte^  1^  #»  ttfuaatxys) 

H^  Bpftnl^h  ditttouV  eli4  ^h^  plfnie^^Uid 

'Mi^#!i$%'>JOK>'«ie^ilift«aiin«i>t0:«bi^^  l^ifin^ 
lilb^^^odB 'fimber  o^^lb  iiiatosttar  ^  freecbifie 
4bltiks:i  Tf  haver  ft(iimt;^l  0li«dr]i^  in  albfiUols 


^   '  < «  t#fe  "p»*ft!^rtBtfii  'yrtjiM?/ '  ^i  " 


#0^1/  1%V&  se^  ^(^Ijl^  fit^  %i!^^!;^^^ 


-*  >  ^    -v* 


iliinfgefttlfttivetto  4Ik»  anil  ^»K»^««dlibd^)^iaie 
igM««di>  «^  likf  jIMi  otra^  ^-1(Sic&=  l^kftai^lb- 
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SOILS  BiafvAttlA^IDt^VIW-^BpfpantBBS.   ^ 

I3^W8*  9^  ,a3H»  Uwei?  ci0^#k9f  g|f  ^wfX^m- 
,^P9M^,LQ^9n«d:  no  laj:^  Ji«08,.grfY/Wfeti^ 

'Afm^  ^  M,wsiW^ij^wso^ Aim- 

mitdy^  socks,.  £tadi.  as  giudsa fmd  i|l||^j|o^ 

whete  I  sav  niagmficentf  l9«eh  l^re^  growQg  % 
aiu^£7r^chLliQf^)|E^^]|aihad  bi$eai'blowi^ 
iq>  by.' tibe-  ioot^.aad).hfitd- gmwn'fttt^  j^ogbt 


3@g7>    :')  <lM»4r(Hti^ra?fiB^ '««»■. i(  i  «.i 


.•iv 


ti:dWJtfa^'4ectiy(ivdHiiiniiid^«lUhfr<^rt04rf{k  ^  j 

This  letter,  togetliiet'  witL  "what  ^m  9^9%ji 
uiid^  lay  <»W|i  4>liservation,  ooiixinces'ine  ^iEit. 
tlb  Jitt«  sttid  cry  raisfefd  lately  against  the  lardi 
fir  Aroih  the  •  Daken^-^i^^diolfs  estai«»  and 
oiAides  throughout  idt  the  country,  asserting 
that  the  ku:ch  fir  iS'  by  no  means  a  durable 
timber  tiee,  eaifi'HJI^ft^^jfiii^ 
of  its  decay,  is  entirely  ovmgto  the  use  o$ 
ti^i^  this  Mttd4hil  ]iWBbiiegi]ii.'toidMi}rilie* 
fore  tte^  wAre^cut  d<iwn,owiiigi  to  thosoil  &«y 

or' good^l/oul^s.  '•  !But<'th«^^«ttfi'a4e'  19^  m<:| 
nieaiis 'aiiy  jHiat  fcrit«f Ittt  l^'ttjingiHim^md 
Tal)ilitV'6f  the  Wdh^fir,  as? they^'cairyJfttoligj! 
with  theAi  the  ^ftiseaser  csiitimdtedim^ihtk 


[ 
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BALK  o»  wmmM  miwifnuMmm^oD.  3<%i, 

be .  ail  cat  away. '  This  Is  tbie  jable  .jlfiimi.  ci. 
the-  cry  raised -of  late  i^adnst  jthetiiiin^iMty. 
tyf  UM&cihMkj  tf«tieKiimfaeviia{£Ati^:trees  wiU 
fiotlwtlibfirttileiliidlx^if  gftodi  litdN^:ones,. 

•  ^  * 

without  b^ng^  steamed  andfiied,,«s  diredfaed; 

•    :^Mj;v.c  ;>   ''•i    :,  w:  "^   ''-  ^" -*-•".'  r.V:' ;'.'  ruj    \:i\\ 

vlMpidy  attain  A|  ,a»e  sak;  o^.^  ;ii^f^3j^^jb<^ 
pie»-woa4r':it.]iMQrii9lb  be  (t|eCT|^,.iDf9^Bejr 
lieM-  tDst4te(  pOB<9J»ly  ^  ,?y:|ifil^,^){,whidi 
it^fihduldibe  S9ldt.  r^la^iye;  to.  0L!?^  i"!^"^^  9^ 


3f0     ;-    ',tft!^V4itaB»l!MM!iVmS».     r* 

the  market,  have  always  k  tommmi4  yf?  ti>fi 
most  experi^Aced  workesn,  have  implemeBfcs 
-always  at  readiness  on  the  grouiKi  fai  etam^ 
ing  on  his  wcork^  as^^'^iS' moBt  of  his  ivoife 
'ecmfinedtooneei^tate,  Qi%at  inconTemetiGie 
arises  fi^ofm  a  person  iiarii^  a;hag  on  ii^  as- 
tate  this  year|.a!id;«(BL  «miSaeaiySku&  ;iiBxtl^cand 
these,  perhaps,  100  miles  distant,  and  no  cut- 
tii^*at  all^siira!b^-yaBii^'4HMk^aft<tti,$Md^^  of- 
ten happmit;  and,  besides,  he  wodld'haxrejta 
ihostpartietAtt  litfteresfe  iii  ^Uicttdiai^ii^ 
rearing  of  Ms-  omiing  hag^  Itt  aw(l3iH|  Mrity 

attention  pai^  %  make  iImAi  pip4hMBr.mntfi 
liiaik  and  ntcve  .ii^be«:  1>i^  woiAd«i|i4>«o 
Uss  ai^aiitt^eoiis^4«r<'th«iip]%^i9iiiMrb<a%(the 
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-atfcaagQod  4tajtas  ab  tb^itiicl  of id»Aiit«wgpi  «i9i4 

«i)o«ane^4i»  Mxlidattiiig  i$MLl&iiring  b^vwl; 

^fi%te:I  twenty  Teoons  gfinu^r^^  (1tottl4  Juix^ 
<«KL|^in^  AIr!  Jttailttft  »  bit.  mxmsH  na^  Jar 

iM :1dat jnoBfi'tims  |paud%»8sh|idbiii^fiiifLjad- 
I'lBBiMaiiigrthBintBtEAjrfftlTtt'lft^diarA    .  ;^  i.i 

<.£ivt>dll>tlie^bavl:^L'Or  black  woodfof i^iw^t^ 
•ii«?ii^tij'<lM'«akieaBC{rted,  on;  laK  bcfottei  .the 

''io><»tt)ailllie  piiMils,  orteedKi^traesikiidjQd- 
'^Axia'^he  «al8,  Witlb  &  Mur,  into  tmefaAs  abdlie 
^IteifioiCloe  «f  tfae-^wund^  andlo  cifes»<^e 


»fk    •'•<^"' '  ''TUtHfOntBtteK^  -OlJlrfiBi  ^  i  i'  ■- 


loifired  to  peeV^,  or  even  JtHr'lddbtii  iitvidii 

iSbmta  the  s^tt&<i^  «(£  >tli&  gii|Maicl,>Mtid«i 
Iti'fMe  t&p  60  ^  ^fky«  to  inA^-w^^xst't&^M^EaUi 

k<^  treSs  <»  stittitir  iai^  tttt^  ^^Hat  ier  t(i^«^<4dr 
Wei^  ti«e  or  JsteM  iittitis  ai^t&B  fiCt^^tibidl 
be  dres^  up^  ^' isame  'd2^"tlBt|>ii  ii«'bil^ 
^  tliat  the  >^ouhg  Istick^'  -d^  i^{^lE%%'^iMi^ 

tBeir  gro^lk'  -  .     ' :  ;♦  •  ^"•:'  • "  i  >:•'  '  W 
*  ''Art:  'Br  M^^lmii^^imha»i;'ikmMI^ 
ately  be  removed  of  the  toprd£  ihd  »«tf  )ii||ib 
kiboR    M.  !luStiibs'yaiAF'kHrttle>«k^.«k|«fi^ 

tmier'ot  lifcffc/thfe^fSA-fe'jttiiS  W^-WW^IOlim- 
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{«i{o<i^^a^,fTaiii.  ]Ko^  litURv^  MouTT, »  Near 
shall  the  purchaser  injktre  dies^  jte^^ry^  Uevu 
iftim^i^S^m  :1^e,sJ^hj^t  4egi;ee,  ,wi^|i/,the 

^^flWig«l4  tp %iqli  thi?.,cuif;tjng,.andharic- 

.W>g4rfj^bfi:ffWf  .?i»t  'H'u.^'^&jntend^.  ^  be 
pull^^iseasi:^  9n; Qi;  before  the .lOfh  oif  jJuly 


/ 


ii  Wkawi  all  tiwxkxt.iliiDla  iffi^^ 

op  for  tlie  growth;  as  afor^j|«(d,:^^|f|l^;|pi^ 

:  Am.  |6.  Vha'pntchaacc  is  lUie«|B|B  li^i)^ 
tecmd  to  hxm  tl^/wbal^  t^fjdpo^r  ^o^  1^ 

f>0Vi^o%«d  ft  piece  i€  grmmd  in  a  fotii^,^ 
the  wood,  or  tntboat  ihe  wood^f^ifi^to.^till^ 
ivhat«^eir  «f  dte  hwrk.  is  r^rmwlipfe.  in^.W 
ia^  down  the  ttemaining  wood  to  falK^ck  his 
Jllp«ke$t  ft«r  or  etlterwiaei  la  inantt&aliiiiti  ^ 
^anbber.  The  newly  cut  hag ; is  toi  be, pi(^ 
perly  fenced  in^  abd  the  -vekMUgaibe  'locked 
^by  iite  3d  of  August*    lli0,|ii||tch^se^,„si|^ 

.     •    ■    '♦     '        I     .    -•  .  :  .        .    ♦..  I    ,  ,'    »  Jj    .iM.lju  III/-' 

1 

.  *  As  the  second,  t>r  Laninias  gtovirth^  is  the  onlj  gn^Wttii  lAiStt 
iletermines  the  future  frcisperitf  of  a  nillUfal  '<Mik  \^tl(ift/>ilie 
ydiliig  shuate  dugiit  fio  be  preserved  xritt  tli6  ^fttei^MMre 
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i^S^ai^'Vlftfesttf;  '•*-  ^^'  ''^ '- ' 


others,  as  to  tiftifeS  of  p^JnUeni^  'ftndiffie^^*- 

tilht  rf  peha%'bn'  a  tete^ti  6f  >A^  ^  ffifeni, 

kSA.  ato'Wb^  jjerlbttafedi  ttf  tlie  sktid^ 
iHS  qiialSfteci  f>elfs6ft  'tiM^%t'i!l^'pir^%k 
caii  be  iftMe'  6(it  &6(J6rffiM^^  iftfir  StcM^ 
fences'  of  'ty  'a^-m:^  M^-  -  ift  "itk 
^^terit'bf  *th6  6^  Witfg  lir on  k  fe^jie '# 
iWenty^foViif  ye^fe,  'tj&fenei/fiiit  otiglrt'ta  %fe 


••■  •.  ■       .  u-  ■■  :.'£•;•..    -.11)  i.\   •  ;'..  .':'. 


f  » 


^nd  a(Keiidaa>  u  thef  very  often  moke  mo9t  v^oroiu  gfowtb^ 
and  continue  growings  if  the  frost  does  not  become  intense^ 
till  December,  and  often  grow  to  the  length  of  fbnr,  ^v^, 
|(K;ii9tieet;  bat  .this  growth  is  rery  tender^  aod  easily  kurt. 
j^nd  when  these  growths  are  much  disti^bed,  it  often  makes 
tfllm'^cobe  otlt  frdm^  tUe  stool  in  a  harizohtal  tnanner,  so  as  'to 
run  along  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  ten  to  one  if  ever  they 
t^sffi  )|f,,brpught.  to  ^  upright  position.  This  i^  one  of  the  reasons 
,^)iy  fch^^eater  part  of  our  coppice  .woods  are  so  scraggy,  and 
eroohedi  ^nd  stuiit«id  in  their  growths- 
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mauiner  ]aid  down  in  the  iseetions  on  ciUtiqg 
tuid  rearing,  &c.  of  natural  coppice  woods ; 
and  this  must  be  particularly  attended  to. 
When  the  thinnings  of  old  belts,  groves,  or 
standing  pUntaticms  are  sold  growing,  and 
to  be  cut  down  by  the  purchaser,  the  trees 
sold  should  be  all  properly  numbered  with  a 
wood-iron;  and  every  purchaser,  when  he 
cuts  down  his  tree  or  trees,  should  be  bound 
to  put  the  same  niuimber  on  the  root,  or  stool, 
.  that  was  on  the  tree  before  it  was  cut.  This 
« would  save  a  great .  many  disputes,  both  be- 
tween the  exposer  and  purchaser,  and  also 
between  the  purchasers  themselves,  which 
.pften  happens  when  these  thinning  are  sold 
in  small  lots  to  different  purchasers. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 

FiouHB  1.  Sur&ce-draining  plough^  see  page  8^  &c.  This 
plough  is  intended  to  cut  two  furrows  at  once^  and  that  chiefly  on 
roughs  uncultivated  lands^  so  that  every  part  of  it  should  be 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  common  plough.  As  the  c^Mistrac- 
tion  and  make  of  the  plough  is  now  universally  known^  very 
little  need  be  said  upon  it  here.  All  that  is  necessary  to  say  is, 
that  the  6crew-bd;t  in  the  end  of  the  beam^  with  the  cross  tree, 
is  to  be  let  up  and  down  at  pleasure^  according  to  the  deepness 
of  the  furrow ;  and  the  cross  tree  for  the  horses  to  draw  by,  so 
that  they  can  go  upon  the  land,  or  what  is  called  the  selion.  The 
design  of  the  chain  from  each  end  of  the  cross  tree  is  to  keep  it 
more  steady,  and  to  take  part  of  the  strain  or  burden  of  the 
screw  in  the  end  of  the  beam,  in  the  event  of  the  horses  not 
drawing  equally.  The  first  coulter  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
beam  in  the  usual  way,  about  six  inches  before  the  other  two, 
and  it  cuts  the  centre  or  division  of  the  two  furrows ;  the  other 
two  coulters  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  <me  at  each  side 
of  the  beam,  fixed  to  the  beam  with  a  mortise  of  iron  and  screw 
bolts,  with  a  knee  or  bend  at  the  neck  of  each  coulter,  to  make 
them  cut^the  furrow  to  the  breadth.  The  sock  is  fledged  on  both 
stides  to  cut  and  lift  the  furrow  up  to  the  earth-boards  ;  which, 
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for  lightness  to  the  plough^  should  be  of  wood^  nearly  in  the 
fashion  of  the  old  Scotch  plough^  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  on  the  upper  side  and  back  end,  to  throw  the 
furrow  completely  out  upon  the  land :  -  in  other  respects  it  re- 
senibles  the  common  plough;  only,  it  is  about  three  inches  longer 
in  the  sheath>  that  is  to  say^  deeper  between  the  sole  and  the 
beam.  If  every  part  of  the  plough  is  truly  constructed^  (as  it 
should  always  be,)  it  will  require  little  more  power  to  draw  this 
than  the  common  plough  in  ordinary  land ;  but  when  there  are 
many  roots  of  heath,  &c.  and  the  ground  very  rough,  it  may  re- 
quire four  horses.  This  plough  will  be  found  extremely  useful 
in  opening  up,  and  cleaning  out,  open  surface  drains. 

Fig.  2.  Inside  of  a  circular  saw,  see  page  200,  &c.     Very  lit- 
tle machinery  is  necessary  in  erecting  one  of  t^ese  saws ;  and 
where  theve  is  a  thrashiiig  machine,   driven  either  by  water 
or  horses,  a  power  can  be  got  to  drive  one  saw,  by  taking 
off  the  axle  from  the  drum,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  thrashing 
machitte,  and  putting  <m  it  a  puUey  or  druto  fc^r  a  leather  belt, 
whieh  is  put  upon  a  small  pulley  on  the  axle  of  Uie  sawj  which 
generally  gives  a  saw  of  two  feet  diameter  both  motion  and  pow- 
er enough.     I  have  ofben  known  the  whole  i^pparatua  furnished 
and  aet  a  working  in  this  way,  by  a  borrowed  power,  for  from 
sev^  to  ten  pounds ;  but,  granting  there  was  a  wheel  to  make 
lot  the  first  power,  the  whole  will  not,  .in  ordinary  casteSj  cost 
above  thirty  pounds,  as  there  is  so  little  madunery  rtequired.. 
A  two  feet  eircular  saw  requires  te  revolve  about  70O  timeft 
in  a  mittiite.     Portable  machinery  cf  this  kinci  is  joow  in  «9e, 
and  is  carried  and  set  to  work  in  woods,  wherever  therje  i$» 
Titter  to  drit«  it.     In  this  case,  a  smaU  water-wlKel>  abofut 
e^t  f»et  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  iadies  wide  in  the  henou 
\«4iflr^  there  »  a  fall  of  water,  wUl  be  suffideat  ta  drive  one 
to  good  p«irp06e,  and  save  a  great  expense  of  cttiviag^  in  etitting 
stiifttt  wood*     A  small  saw  about  twrires  indiea  in  dianteter 
could  be  pat  into  a  frame,  and  driven  by  a  man,  which  would  be 
very  useful  in  cutting  up  fire  wood  about  a  genkleunn's  plae?^ 
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as  two  men  in  one  tlay  wiA  iMs  saw  will  cut  up  iaoe^  fire-lMMNl 
thai^two  men  with  a^ces  wiH  do  In  a  we^. 

FtG.  5.  Coppioe-thinninfg  cMseI>  see  pages  153  ^md  154.  Tbk 
fs  "nearly  the  same  as  l^e  )[inining  chisds  in  geneMl  u«e.  ft 
may  \ie  two  and  a  half  inches  hroad  in  the  fbce^  ftiftb.  ticree  M 
four  indhes  long^  sharpened  on  one  side^  wiifch  a  wooden  han&e 
df  thi'ee  feet  hmg,  and  the  cirde  into  the  handle  sharpened  o^ 
xmt  isdde.  In  thinning  the  stools  the  ehisel  is  put  to  l^e  shtttft 
to  \)e  cut  away^  exactly  on  the  top  of  th6  stodi^  %ilh  the  tfttt 
haHoA,  and  wldi  a  mall  smiallet  in  the  c^er^  give  tt  %k  stroke^  ^ 
that  it  may  cnt  off  the  dM)ot  at  once ;  bM,  by  keetrfng  it  always 
diarp^  it  will  be  found  to  do  tiiis  easily  with^ntt  the  least  idjWr^ 
to  l^e  remaining  i^oots  or  i^ool.  The  cycles  ^n  th'e  uppelr  ^d 
a^  for  cutting  off  the  small  twigs>  thai  a!re  illteikAed  to  glNM»^ 
dose  by  the  eye^  by  pulling  them  upwaidb.  Tins  w^  l»e  fdMd 
t&  thin  the  natural  stools  of  oak  fkr  m<M%  M^ly  aifd  spe^ii9y 
thaA  any  thing  yet  in  use. 
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Fig.  4.  Portable  Wooden  paliig.  There  is  scarcely  aiiy  hmA- 
ed  proprietor  but  what  lias  great  quaniatles  of  the  thinnings  of 
yioVing  larch  fir  pknitfttions>  which^  iii  filany  places^  WEumot  be  cHb- 
poised  of  at  ahy  p^iee.  This  feiice  ei*  paliig  t  mean  to  be  con- 
stinicftied  of  smku  larch  fir  stobs ;  these>  for  Mack  cattle^  to  be 
ibur  Ibet  and  a  half,  and  fot  a  sheep  indosbre^  five  feet  amd  a 
tialf  htig,  one  inch  and  a  half  diameter  at  the  top^  and  two 
i^hes  diameter  at  the  root  end ;  two  holes  to  admits  three«eigi»t 
indi  sciiew  bolt  in  each  of  diem^  the  one  hfole  within  three 
indies  of  the  top>  and  the  other  within  ibur  and  a  half  tncbes 
of  tlie  top  of  the  stob ;  these  pnt  together  with  screw-bolts  three- 
eighths  of  ail  inch  thick,  at  whater^  distances  die  stobs  re- 
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q.uire  to  be  placed^  according  to  the  design  of  the  fence.     Sup- 
pose the  distance  betweeQ  the  stobs  to  be  six  inches^  each  of  the 
bolts  must  have  a  shoulder  to  keep  them   at   that  distance; 
and  itae  screw  the  length  of  the  thickness  of  the  stob^  each  of  the 
bolts  having  a  thumb-nut  for  the  screw^  with  which  bolts  the 
paling  is  put  together.      The  stobs  should  go  about  three  or 
four  iiiches  into  the  ground^  according  as  it  is  spft  or  firm  ;  the 
paliBg  to  incline  to  one  side^  say  about  two  inches  of  the  plumb, 
^^d  a  spur  stob  put  in  at  every  ten  or  twelve  yards ;  these  also 
to  be  filled  by  bolts,  the  stobs  to  be  rounded  in  the  top,  so  as 
not.  to  lodge  water,  and  the  whole  of  the  stobs  painted  with  the 
lime  balsam,    (see  page  322,)  which  can  be  made  a  blue  or 
biafik  colour,  by  mixing  it  with  the  black ;  the  stobs  to  be  all 
harked^  ipade,  and  dry,  before  painted;  the  part  of  the  stob 
tliajt  go^  into  the  ground  to  get  two  coats  of  the  paint,  a  little 
ttiieker  than  ordinary ;  a  hole  to  be  made  in  the  ground  with  a 
piercer  before  putting  in  the  stob,  and  the  stob  put  in  with  a 
'  slight  stroke,  so  as  not  to  take  off  the  paint.    I  mention  the  larch 
fir  for  neatness,  but  any  other  kind  of  wooden  stobs  will  do. 
They  may  require  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  every  four  or  five  years. 
If  this  is  properly  attended  to,  a  paling  of  this  kind  will  last 
im  at  least  sixty  years,  and  the  bolts  for  upwards  of  one  hun« 
dred  years.     One  great  advantage  of  this  paling  is  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  put  up  or  femoved  from  place  to  place, 
in  dividing  fields  or  coppice  ground,  when  only  required  for  one 
year  in  one  place.     Two  men,  after  the  stobs  are  prepared,  will 
•put  up  nearly  half  a  mile  in  one  day.     I  need  not  remind  the 
reader,  that^  when  smy  up-hill  or  turns  are  required,  it  is  only 
needfiil  to  bore  the  holes  in  the  stobs  in  a  slanting  manner.  The 
fiuality  of  repair,  too,  is  a  great  saving,  as  new  stobs  can  be  put 
in  with  the  greatest  ease  and  speed.     Nor  is  this  paling  at  all 
expensive  even  at  first,  as  the  price  of  the  three-eighth  bolts  will 
not  much  exceed  that  of  the  common  paling,  railing,  and  nails. 
Thia  paling  may  also  be  put  together  in  parts,  with  bolts,  or  rods 
of  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  divide  the  stobs  by  forelocks  through 
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the  rods ;  but  this  is  not  so  neat  or  elegant  a  way  as  the  double 
bolts>  and  they  are  very  little  more  expensire.    This  paling  is  s6 
simple  and  easily  understood^  that  the  figure  itself  is  sufficient 
explanation^  and  when  done  with  small  larch  fir  stripped  of  its 
bark^  which  is  more  smooth  than  the  workman's  tool  can  make 
it^  and  nothing  can  be  more  neat.     It  is  far  superior  in'  look  to 
the  iron  fences  now  in  use  about  a  gentleman's  pleasure  groumls. 
Fig.  5.  Peeling  larch  fir  trees  growing.     This  is  easily  doiie 
by  putting  a  pole  with  a  fork  on  the  upper  end  up  to  the  t6p  of 
the  tree^  and  resting  the  other  end  on  the  ground ;  having  also  a 
block  or  pulley  at  the  top  end^  and  a  rope  to  come  down^  to  whidi^, 
by  three  folds  of  therope^  is  fixed  a  piece  of  wood  about  eighteen 
inches  broad^  and  two  feet  long^  with  a  cii'cular  end^'  to  keep  it 
steady  to  the  tree.    This  board  or  piece  of  wood  may  be  in  form 
of  a  horse  saddle^  with  two  holes  through  it^  upon  which  a  person 
can  with  ease  sit  with  his  legs  through  the  holes  and  put  him- 
self up  and  down  the  tree  with  the  end  of  the  rope  at  pleasure^ 
and  take  off  the  bark^  which  will  be  easily  done  with  the  common 
peeling  iron.    As  the  branches  of  the  larch  fir  tree  are  generally 
firm  at  the  top>  in  order  to  have  the  pole  at  an  ordinary  lengthy 
not  to  be  over  cumbefsome^  the  person  can  go  upon  the' 9rm 
branches  above  the  pole  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  peel  it  dowia 
towards  the  pole.    This  will  be  found  a  very  8im|de  and  easy 
method  of  peeling  the  larch  fir  or  any  tree  speedily^  afier  the 
person  has  had  a  little  practice. 

Fig.  6.  Mid-ship  floor  timber^  beam,  or  to  cut  up  isto 
planks,  &c. ;  from  nine  to  thirteen  inches  of  curve,  and  fhtth 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches 
square. 

Fig.  7*  Rising  floor  timber,  or  breast  hook ;  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  and  a  half  of  a  curve,  from  twelve  to  tw^ty 
feet  long,  and  to  square  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches. 

Fig.  8.  First  futtock ;  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  fleet  of  ^ 
curve,  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  long,  and  to  square  fhim  nine 
to  twelve  inches.  .  ' 
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fjo.  9*  Second  fiot^ck^  er  uprigbt  timber ;  hom  <ni«  to  laro 
feet  of  eoxve^  from,  seven  to  ten  f^  long,  to  squai^e  fttn  eigkt 
tQ.  eleven  inckes* 

Fia.  10.  Peak  or  lower  t^ansam,  approaching  nearly  to  a 
sqoaiie  ^  from  six  to  nine  feet,  long^  to  square,  from  eleven  to  finvw 
tc^inch^. 

Fig.  11.  A  knee^  wkichr  i&  square,  foi:  joining  the>  bauas^  &e. 
to^  tibe  ship'sisi^ca ;  fr«m  aix' to  nine  feet  long ;  to  square  &om 
fsig^to  twdve  indies. 

Fia.  19.  Plank  timber^  stem  p06t>  or  main  traasam;  €nm 
tventy  to  fevt^  l^t  longi  from  nine  to  eighteen  inckea  sqnorvi 

f^Kk  13.  Top  tii]9b;er>.  straight  except  near  the  loitner  en^ 
kamigi  a  cuj^r^  fs^m  eigbt.  to  fourteen  inckes. 

Th^aboveia  caloid^iiked;  to  soil^  mftrcbant  vesaela  foom  l^OO.to 
4iOO  tona  bipkhm,  Bviiiifih  bulk.    See  pages  W^,  ISa  190^  W^ 
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Fm(.  14»»  The  traaBplandng  madune,  put  up  to  a  tree  while 
atanding  to  be  removecL  The  root  of  the  tree  beii^  re^-cfeaeAy 
plaoe  two  tteong  pkmks  acvoBSy  to  put  the  wheek  on ;  then  turn 
the  pole  up  to  die  top  of  the  tree>  andfiK  it  at  the  top^  and  make 
the  axle  firm  by  ropes  to  the  tree.  It  may  be  necessary  to^pig: 
sane  straw  or  old  tags  betwixt  the  tree  and  die  ropes,  to  keep 
them  fiwm  hurting*  the  bark  of  the:  tree.  The  tackle  aWbeuiig 
fisted  to  the  tc^  af  the  tree,  put  the  end  of  the.  taokle  Md 
round  the  roller  of  the  winch  or  crane ;  and,  having  fixeck1|K 
wmbor  araae  to  the  ground  by  a  stob  or  otherwise,  a  man  at 
enek  end  «f  the  wdnch  wiU  very  easily  bring  ov«r  the  toeee. 
Here  it  will  also  be  proper  to  have  a  hand  rope  to  th»-top>  of 
the  tree.  And  so  soon  as  the  tree  is  loosed  at  the  roots,  and  in- 
cHnea  to  come  down,  the  wmch  must  be  removed  ta  the  other 
side;  and,  having  still  the  same  rope  at  it,  it  must  kere*%e  used 
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as  a  guide>  to  let  the  tree  cotte  easily  down  on  the  idaahhic ; 
whidi  ean  be  very  cenvenienily  dene  wstfaout  Ite  least  ndb  ar 
Hijury  to  the  tvee^ 

Fi«.  15*  Tie  portable  windi  or  orane.  This  is  a  niaohiiie 
^iefty  c^  east  irou,  albaut  three  &et  an  iuehes  hagh>  oonatinHtad 
with  two  eheeks  of  east  iron^  fixed  together  by  lout  bolts  eSiam 
aboHl  <me  inc^  thkk>  and  to  ram  on  foxet  sasall  east  kran  wkedfe 
abe»t  lour  inehea  high,  a  roller  abont  aix  iBi^€»in  daametaif,  a«d 
asmaB  iron  axle  with  handles,  with  >  wheel  and  |dnio%  the 
wheel  eighteen  inches,  and  pnioit  ima  and  one-half  inciies, 
vHbddk  gives-  it  a  vevy  coaksideralde  powev  i  with  double.  tndUa, 
two  men  wiU  have  luUy  four  horse  power.  Aa  this  winch  coals 
very  little  money,  it  will  be  found  very  ttsefol  apon  gentlettMe^s 
estates  for  many  purposes,  such  as  putting  heavy  logs  of  timber 
on  carts  or  carriages,  or  removing  large  stones,  &c. 
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Fig.  16.  Manner  of  planting  belts  and  stripes  of  plantation, 
jfor  inclqaing  and  shelter,  for  their  oAannier  of  thinning  out^  sp  as 
ta  make  tke  trees  stand  m  a  triangular  formy  ^*  $€ie  p9g^ 

&rasa&7to71* 

Fi6>.  17.  The  t^fansplantiag  a^ohJybcb .  with  the  tiree*  gpfaig 
al^i^  the  field.  Ali  that  need  h&  obs4N*ye4  h^e  is,  l^t  U  the 
bi!a«jdbes  of  the  tree  he  £oiind  too  kwg  for  the  upright  sha^t  at 
the  end  of  the  pole,  they  should  be  tied  up  a  little  with  smu^ 
tmj^f  to  keep  them  from  tubbing  cpi  the  ground.  It  may  h^e 
be  proper  te  observe,  that  the  tree  on  the  laachine  must  bedfraw^ 
xdokig  by  the  root^^nd. 

F16.  18.  The  maduae  lor  transplanting,  trees.  This  macJ^iAe 
^QBsists  of  two  wheels,  whudi  should  be  at  least  seven  feet  high, 
and  of  conaideirable  strength.  Aa  it  may  be  useful  fas  vmotj 
more  puiposes,  they  shouM  abo  be  at  the  least  six  inqhes  hi(ead 
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in  the  lieiii>  so  as  not  to  sink  inten  or  cut  the  fidd>  in  passing 
almig.  The  axle  should  be  fnUy  as  strong  as  that  of  a  cart 
axle.  This  axle  should  have  a  bolster  of  wood  ^w.  it>  with  a  cir- 
de  cot  out  in  the  middle  of  it>  so  as  to  keep  the  tree  steady 
when  it  is  upon  it :  the  pole  about  six  by  four  inches^  the  wheel 
at  the  end  of  the  pde'  to  work  upon  a  swivel^  such  as  a  castor. 
Should  the  tree  'have  very  long  brandies  extending  si^ewise, 
the  perpendicular  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  pole  may  be  made 
longer.  In  this  case  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  spare  one  of  ad* 
ditaenal  length :  as  it  is.  fixed  into  the  pole  by  bolts>  it  can  very 
easly  be  put  in  and  out.  This  machine  will  be  found  very  use- 
fal  for  many  purposes^  sueh  as  removing  timber  in  the  log,  &c. 
whach  18  hung  undor  the  axle. 
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Fio.  19*  A  represents  a  bell  on  the  ^md.  of  the  axle  whieh 
the  main  wheel  runs  on.  B  is  a  steel  spring,  which  is  lifted  by 
a  pin  in  the  hem  of  the  laige  wheels  which  causes  it  to  strike  the 
bdl  at  every  twelve  inches^  which  will  be  distinctly  heard  from 
the  top  of  the  highest  tree.  C  is  the  handle  which  works  on  the 
main'  axle,  like  scissors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lai^  wheel ; 
one  of  the  connecting  rods  goes  into  it,  and  is  fixed  with  a  screw, 
making  a  swivel  joint,  and  by  screwing  the  nut  firm,  the  wheel 
can  be  set  to  any  position,  and  it  will  work  equally  well  any 
way.  D  is  a  small  hand  in  the  circle  of  the  triangle  that  points 
to  the  inches,  or  quarters  of  an  inch,  on  the  wheel,  and  tells 
what  is  more  than  the  inch  after  the  spring  is  struck.  £  is  a 
spraig  that  strikes  at  every  inch.  F  is  the  ring  qf  the  large  wheel, 
ivhkh  is  calculated  to  measure  exactly  two  feet,  and  is  divided 
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into  feet  and  indies^  and  fourths  of  an  inch,  and  is  like  saw 
teeth  x>n  the  hem,  and  goes  round  the  tree,  and  tells  the  circum- 
ference in  feet  and  inches  by  the  striking  of  the  springs.  G, 
the  inside  wheel,  in  which  are  twenty-four  pins,  lifts  the 
spring  £,  which  strikes  at  every  inch.  H  is  the  triangle  which 
runs  also  on  the  main  axle,  and  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  tree, 
imd  slides  along  while  tibe  wheel  goes  round ;  and  the  springs 
being  ^xed  to  it,  it  gives  the  measurement  .in  feet,  inches,/  and 
fturths  of  iCn  indb. 

Fig.  20,  The  rods  for  working  the  measuring  machine,  with 
it  at  work,  each  rod  three  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter, 
with  connecting  screws  of  brass  on  each  end  of  tliem ;  so  that  as 
many  as  are  required  for  any  length  or  height  can  be  easily 
screwed  into  each  other.  The  other  small  rods  for  taking  the 
length  of  the  tree,  as  also  of  its  branches,  are  only  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  each  rod  is  also  three  feet  long,  and 
goes  together  also  with  connecting  screws  of  brass.  The  rods 
are  painted  black,  and  divided  into  feet  and  inches,  ivith  white 
letters,  so  that,  when  applied  to  the  tree  or  any  of  its  branches, 
the  feiet  and  inches  can  be  distinctly  read  from  the  ground. 
By  connecting  any  number  of  the  rods  together  that  may  be 
required,  and  by  applyii^  them  to  the  tree  or  branches,  as 
shown  in  the  plate,  you  can  take  the  exact  length  of  the  nlain 
body  of  the  tree,  or  any  of  its  branches,  in  feet  and  inches,  at 
fi^ght ;  which  is  both  a  speedy,  accurate,  and  simple  -x^ay  of  mea^ 
sAiring  standing  trees,  as  to  their  height,  or  length  of  measure 
able  branches. 
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Fig.  21.    The  rods,  taking  the  measurements  and  dimensions 
of  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
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The  metbod  of  measnrktg  rmnd  libber  ti^es  m  a^ctoiiely  de^ 

scribed  by  Mv.  H0|>|«i8>  in  Im  #3B««Uei|fc  b«A.<^  wmtastiiMBtSy 

and  as  Isb  is  tbe  sta^diffd  and  eustomary  taemmv&t,  I  would  >e^ 

kst  the  Ttade^tmit  m.  neasuxiog  uvie^^  ^ov«r  ti^^Bfti'.    AAor 

hawig  taken  the  kngth  eS  the  tree  in  feH  and  iimcheSky.  whiish 

length  may  be  taken  by  the  rods,  as  ahready  deei^ibed^  th^gvtk 

i)S  vioat  geiu^mll]/}  tab^  ait  hdf  the  Iniglh;  iK^oh  girth  we^imay 

aow  proceed  te^  tftke  with  the  ij^eeaMring  whjori.    Thi«  is  eawiy 

iffm,.  by  puttwg  nf^  the  whiBel  (se0  Fig.  £0.)  wi^  aifc  vwm^y  ^ 

the  eennectiag  i^edfi  togethieraa  will  easily  put  Itup  toithe^  height. 

i^q^ed;  then,  smppoa»  theie  are  no  br^ochea.ia  the  wa^j,  «ed 

hating  before  wade  a  meak  en  the  b«dk  of.  the)  tvee  ndtii  tike 

small  ««idt>  whjch  hf»re  in  the  mi  e£  the  iipp^miostf  ei^j  i|  spwail 

<fWkig(g  iroi^  for  thol;  purpeee.    Th]«^  n^av^  ib  made  wheve  th« 

giptthi^  to  be»  ^ten,  a«d  fitom  wheffe.jreu  are  te^ taks^  yeur  de- 

pefl9^  with  the  wh^l>  which  b^Mg  dov^^  pi^^sa  the  wheel 

reuod  the  tree>  {fallowing  it>  end  kei^ing  it  aa  leijcel  aa  possible  ; 

which  the  wheel  wiU  in  i^.^reat  mea^ujee  do>  of  itself^,  by  ita^  ha.v>< 

iqg  teeth  Ube  a  saw  in  the  hem^  el  th»  wheel>  mik^  carelessly 

altte^ed  to^;  soidaA  tbe^^i^heri  goes  i;eund  the  toree^.  be  sose  to 

wjmX  tik  Wiwhes  o£  ti^ic^  thc^  hett  6tri)sies»i  whub  9triihes  at. 

exery  ^oet ;  and  wiheiiL  yQik  stee  y<m  have  mt  aooliher  twelve 

iaeheab  ^r  one  foet^  mpre  toiri|ii>  «Q99ie  be^k  a^n  te.  the  ^iiMce 

where  you  took  your  departure  £roni^  count  the  number  e{  iJiohes 

that  it  strikes  over  and  above  the  last  footj  and  thus  you  wiU  at 

once  have  the  feet  and  inches  that  the  tree  is  in  circumference ; 

of  which  take  the  fourth^  and  this  gives  you  the-  side  of  the 

square.     But  when  there  are  branches  in  the  way  of  getting 

round  the  tree^  you  must  have  a  spare  handle  for  the  machine, 

as  C,  about  two  feet,  or  two  feet  six  inches  in  length ;  and  by  al- 

tedBg  ti^  swivel^joint  at  the  top  of  the  Arjit  red  to  any  position 

required,  the  person  working  the  wheel  by  the  iieds  caft  stew^  m 
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tbe  same  pbc^^  aod  put  tbe  wked  half  way  round  the  tc«e, 
i£  U  i^.  yei^y  hrgi^,  twtupig  the  SMivel-joiiiit,  and  rev^Ksiag  the 
wheel,  at  the  9ame  time  aendxng  it  found  the  otheB  side'  ei 
t^  tree,  till  it  meet  where  it  left  off;  and  hy  eonnting  the 
£eet  and  inches^  as  above^  and  adding  the  two  together,  yxni  wall 
alt  once  have  the  extreme  girth  of  the  tree;  by  taking  the  fourth 
of  which  girth,  you  have  the  side  of  the  sqna^ :  tims  one  pti. 
stia  worhing  the  small  rods,  taking  the  lengths,  and  marking  fi» 
tiie  girths.  When  branohes  are  to  measure,  or  when  bxanohes 
ax>eintibe  way  «f  getting  round  the  tree  with  the  red)^  theper« 
son  with  the  smaU  roda  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the^  tree, 
and  directs  the  person  when  to  stop  with  the  wheel.  Thus,  by 
a  little  practice  in  working  the  wheel,  and  paying  attention  to 
count  the  feet  and  inches  as  they  strike,  two  men  will  mea- 
sure growing  or  standing  trees  as  accurately  and  as  expedi- 
tiously as  if  the  trees  were  lying  on  the  ground.  A  very  little 
practice  in  working  the  madiine  will  soott  convinBe  any  person. 
The  wheel  being  about  eight  iaehes  in.  diameteri  it  striken  two 
feet  before  it  goes  once  round,  at  the  same  tiqae  str&sig.at 
every  foot.  Although  the  tree  should  have  8ome>  hellowa  in.  it, 
it  wiU  he  found  to  take  the  girth  as  oorreetly  asia  line  wiH  do. 
In  taking  the  giarth  of  round  treea^  l^e  girth  should  ahvaya 
be  taken  where  the  tree  is  most  equal,  and  free  from,  a^y 
swell  or  hollow  places,  taking  the  medium  of  the  tree  fw  the 
girth,  as  directed  by  Hoppus.  Indeed,  some  trees,  such  as 
spruce  fir,  may  be  so  loaded  with  branches,  that  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  get  the  machine  at  all  in  amcmgst  them  to  take  the 
girth ;  but  this  is  only  likely  to  happen  in  a  tree  of  that  kind, 
and  may  not  happen  in  one  tree  out  of  a  thousand.  If  the  tree 
is  such  that  you  can  get  in  the  machine  to  where  you  are  to  take 
the  girth,  and  if  you  can  see  where  you  take  your  departure 
from,  and  make  your  stop  at,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  take  the 
exact  girth  ;  and,  by  a  few  days  practice  in  measuring,  with  this 
machine,  it  will  be  found  to  measure  more  speedily,  and  equally 
correctly,  if  not  more  so,  than  taking  the  girth  with  a  line,  as  by  a 
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line  you  have  first  to  put  it  round  the  tree,  then  you  double  h/ 
and  apply  it  to  a  foot  rule ;  you  then  take  the  half  for  the  side 
of  the  square,  whereas  this  madiioe  gives  yon  the  exact  feet  and 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  highest  tree^  without  the  help  of  any 
other  rnle.  This  machine  will  also  be  found  Viery  useful  in  tak- 
ing the  length  of  logs,  but  especially  crooked  timbers,  as  you 
can  easily  run  it  along  the  centre  of  the  curve ;  which  is  the 
fairest  way  of  measuring  crooked  timber.  It  may  also  be  appli- 
ed with  advantage  to  take  the  length  of  a  large  crooked  limb  of 
a  standing  tree,  where  there  is  one  of  the  sddes  clear  of  small 
branches,  by  running  it  up  the  centre  as  already  described. 


PLATE  VII. 


Fio.  22.  Coppice  trees  at  fifteen  years  old. 

Fio.  23.  Coppice  trees  at  twenty  years  old. 

Fig.  24.  C<^pice  trees  at  t^wenty-five  years  old. 

Fig.  25.  Coppice  trees  at  thirty  years  old. 

See  the  figures  of  these  trees  described  in  Sections  VII.  VIII. 
and  XXVII.  with  the  manner  of  cutting,  thinning,  and  valu- 
ing, &c 


PLATE  Vin. 


Fig.  26  rejtf  esents  a  fir  tree,  the  branches  of  which  have  been 
allowed  to  rot  off,  and  of  course  leaves  a  blemish  in  the  tree.— 
See  Section  XXIII. 

Fig.  27  represents  an  oak  tree  properly  pruned ;  and  in  or- 
der to  make  it  grow  crooked,  the  horizontal  branch  is  kept  on 
the  main  stem,  and  the  perpendicular  on^  loped  off,  and  other- 
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wise  pruned  in  the  top^  in  order  to  make  it  grow  more  crooked. 
—See  Section  III. 

Fich.  28  represents*  an  oak  tree^  such  as  figure  2,  and  having 
been  dealt  with  when  young  as  figure  27,  has  become  a  fine 
crodk^  the  horizontal  branch  having  become  so  strongs  and  has 
such  unevenness  of  curveture>  as  to  work  in  with  the  main  stem^ 
and  will  answer  almost  any  purpose  about  a  vessel^  and  of  course 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees»— 'See  also  Section  III. 

Fm,  29.  Method  of  layering.  See  this  explained  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Section  on  Plantings  from  ps^es  46  to  6I.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  said  here^  in  the  explaining  of  the  figure^ 
is^  that  all  unnatural  twigs  or  shoots  that  come  off  from  the 
stem^  laid  down  betwixt  the  shoots^  to  be  reared  for  trees^  should 
be  cut  off;,  unless  when  these  may  be  required  to  be  layered  out 
to  fill  up  comers  sidewise ;  and  when  this  is  required^  the  layer 
should  have  another  year  or  two's  nourishment  from  the  main 
root  before  it  be  cut  off.  The  figure  itself  at  once  shows  the 
simple  and  easy  manner  of  layering^  which  is  a  sufiicient  expla- 
nation. 


PLATE  IX. 


Fig.  30.  Boiler,  &c.  For  extracting  the  liquid  from  the  timber, 
this  boiler  must  be  of  cast  or  malleable  iron,  and  should  be  from  five 
to  seven  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  say  four  feet  deep  from 
the  top  of  the  arcl^,  built  with  fire  brick,  &c.  up  to  the  top.  The 
wood  is  split  or  round,  not  to  be  more  than  three  inches  square 
in  thickness,  and  at  any  length,  so  as  to  go  into  the  boiler,  which 
is  put  into  the  boiler  at  the  door ;  and,  when  full,  the  boiler-door 
is  properly  secured  to  keep  in  the  steam,  then, the  fire  is  put  to  it 
in  the  furnace  below,  and  the  liquid  comes  off  in  the  pipe  above, 
which  is  condensed  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  worm,  in  a 
stand  filled  with  cold  water,  and  empties  its  contents  into  a 
spout  below  into  barrels,  or  any  other  vessel ;  and  thus  the  li- 
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qaid  is  prepared.  Observe  the  stand  must  always  be  sttppHed 
with  cold  water.  This  operation  is  extremely  siin^e  and  easy. 
One  Englidi  ton  weight  of  any  ^rood,  or  refiise  of  oak-wood^  will 
make  npwaids  of  eighty  gallons  of  liie  liquid^  which  is  rsat&d.  Ibr 
different  purposes.  See  page  244.  The  wood^  when  ttkibn  oat 
of  the  boiler^  may  be  used  as  charcoal^  or  as  fuel  fdr  the  boiler* 
Theite  is  also  a  quantity  of  tar  extracted^  whidb  maybe  useful  in 
ship-building.  A  is  the  boiler^  B  the  boilernloor  At  whidi  to  put 
in  the  wood^  C  the  fumace^oor^  D  tbe  pipe>  £  the  cold  water 
stand,  F  the  cold  water  spout,  G  the  spout  for  taking  th«  liquM 
into  the  stand  ot  barrel. 


PLATE  X. 

Fie.  31.  Ihry  rat  steam  stove.  From  what  has  be^i  ftlr^aidy 
said  in  the  section  on  dry  Tot>  very  little  ^cplanatioa  is  here  re- 
quired, as  all  ship-bmlders  are  well  acquainted  with  a  stove  ifor 
steaming  their  planks,  to  make  them  bend :  suffice  it  to  say^  that 
this  stove  must  be  of  cast  iron,  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
admit  of  the  largest  piece,  or  log  of  timber,  in  general  used  at 
their  work;  and  when  smaller  pieces  are  required,  the  stove  may 
be  filled  with  a  number  of  them  at  once,  which  will  do  equally 
well.  The  door  of  the  stove,  where  the  logs  are  to  be  put  in, 
ma^  be  lifted  with  a  wheel  and  pinion  in  a  frame  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  for  ease  in  pushing  it  along,  there  may  be  rollers  of 
cast  iron  in  the  stove  to  run  it  on.  Observe,  that  the  fires  in. 
the  furnaces  below  the  stove  must  be  kept  going,  till  what  of 
the  liquid  may  have  been  thrown  into  the  stove  by  the  steam- 
ing is  completely  exhausted,  and  dried  up  into  the  timber  of  the 
logs  or  planks,  &c.  till  it  is  scorched  with  the  fire,  as  directed 
in  the  Section  on  the  cure  of  the  rot,  &c.  A  is  a  cistern  for  sup- 
plying the  boiler  with  the  liquid,  B  the  boiler,  C  the  steam  pipe, 
D  door  for  putting  in  the  lime  shells,  £  the  steam  stove,  F  the 
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roUer^  in  side  of  the  steam  stove^  G  fnrnace  door  for  the  boiler^ 
H  furnace  doors  for  firing  the  timber  in  the  steam  stove. 


PLATE  XI. 


Pick  SS.  Dissection  of  Plate  10^  the  steaih  stove^  &c.  See. 
with  a  species  of  a  crooked  or  bent  stxyve,  which  will  be  neces-' 
sar^  for  crooked  timbers.  The  little  or  trifling  expense  attend- 
ing the  curing  of  timber  in  this  way  about  a  ship-building  yardy 
will  easily  appear  to  every  person^  when  he  considers  the  large 
quantity  of  liquid  extracted  from  a  ton  of  timber  fit  for  nothing 
but  burnings  of  which  there  is  always  a  great  quantity  about  a 
ship-builder's  work;  and  the  trouble  attending  it  will  be  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  advantages  gained  by  it.  Wood-mer^ 
chants  too  should  have  a  stove  of  this  kind  in  their  yards;  as  no 
person  intending  to  build  A  good  house  would  eter  sc^upld  df 
grud^  P^yii^g  one  pehhy  or  even  twopence  per  foM  mani,  td 
have  his  timber  seasoned  for  him  to  last  for  centuries;  and  not  to 
have  the  joisting  of  his  houses  to  renew  in  a  very  few  yeaiis.  It 
may  be  said^  and  it  is  a  fact  admitted^  that  I  have  not  livedo  and 
never  will  live^  to  see  this  verified  in  its  full  extent;  but  I  have 
lived  to  see  it  verified  in  putting  a  most  effectual  stop  to  the 
ravages  of  the  rot;  and  from  the  trials  I  have  lived  to  make>  I 
can  boldly  aver  it  will  most  assuredly  do  it ;  and^  as  to  its  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  timber  more  durable^  and  to  resist  all  kinds  of 
damp^  wet:,  air^  and  worm,  there  will,  with  every  unprejudiced 
peiiM>n,  be  but  one  opinion. 


PLATE  XII. 


Fie.  3S.  Elm  tree  on  the  estate  of  Touch,  Stirlingshire.    My 
reason  for  giving  a  figure  of  this  tree  is,  that  it  proves  to  demonstra- 
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tion  the  different  crooks  and  shapes  that  by  a  timely  attention  to 
the  growth  of  trees  they  could  be  brought  to  grow  to;  the  crooked 
branch  of  this  tree  had  evidently  once  been  the  main  stem^  but 
was  kept  down^  I  am  told^  by  children  swinging  upon  it  wben 
youiig.'  Hence  it  has^  as  wiU  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  dimen- 
sions^ been  brought  to  form  crooks  nearly  equal  in  largeness 
to  the  bole  of  the  tree.  This  tree  affords  a  very  great  natural 
curiosity  to  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  trees. 

My  introducing  the  three  following  Plates  may^  by  some  of 
my  readers  be  counted  presumptuous^  as  they  will  appear  more 
of  a  private  and  local  than  of  a  public  nature. 

These  engravings  were  prepared  some  years  ago^  partly  at  the 
request  of  some  of  the  proprietors^  and  chiefly  to  satisfy  my  own 
curiosity;  as  many  questions  had  been  put  to  me^  particularly  as 
to  the  plane  tree  at  Kippenross,  when  I  was  at  a  distance  from 
it;  as  also  it  served  to  refute  a  false  account  of  its  dimensions 
which  had  gone  abroad^  in  mistaking  the  feet  and  calling  them 
yards.  Allow  me  further  to  observe^  that  these  Plates  being 
previously  prepared^  there  is  no  additional  charge  made  on  the 
book  an  their  account. 


PLATE  XIII. 

Five  Scotch  Fir  Trees  on  the  Estate  of  Airthrey,  Perthshire. 
These  trees^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engravings  stand  on  very 
little  ground;  and  till  a  person  reaches  within  a  very  few  yards 
of  them^  they  appear  to  be  one  tree.  They  are  said  to  be  of 
a  very  great  age^  yet  are  still  healthy  and  thriving  in  1824*;  they 
are  of  the  same  species  of  flr  as  those  very  large  trees  about  In- 
verary  Castle;  they  grow  on  very  bare  soil^  and  I  am  of  opinioB, 
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not  far  from  limestone  rock.  About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  small 
branch  broke  off  one  of  them  with  the  wind :  although  not  much 
thicker  than  a  paling  stob^  it  was  all  red  wood,  in  colour  resemb- 
ling laburnum,  and  nearly  as  hard,  which  is  proof  positive  that 
there  is  no  fir  timber  equal  in  quality  to  the  old  Scotch  firs. 


PLATE  XIV. 


Ash  Tree  on  the  Estate  of  Camock,  in  Stirlingshire.  This  tree 
grows  very  near  to  the  house;  apd,  I  believe,  is  nearly  the  larg- 
est in  Scotland  when  m^ured  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  trunk. 
It  grows  upon  a  dry  light  soil;  and,  although  not  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  carse  day  land,  I  believe  it  is  on  freestipne  rock. 
Itis  very  healthy  in  1824,  and  a  beautiful  tree.  I  can  find-  no 
account  of  its  s^. 


PLATE  XV. 


Plane  tree^  on  the  estate  of  Kippenross,  Perthshire.  This  i^ 
the  largest  plane  tree  in  Scotland,  and,  if  I  be  rightly  iafoocm- 
ed,  nearly  the  largest  in  Britain :  it  has  begun  t0  decay  in  tlpue 
trank,  and  some  parts  of  the  branches;  but  some  years  ago; 
the  proprietor  was  at  some  considerable  ^expense  to  preserve  it, 
<iGvering  over  the  places  with  lead,  &c.  In  summer'^  18Sf,  it 
received  some  damage  by  a  thunder  storing  but  is  stiU  befidthy 
in  the  top,  1824.  One  great  curiosity  in.  this  tree  is,  that 
one '  of  the  branches  above  the  cleft  girtibs  is  twenty-o!ne  feet, 
being  three  feet  more  than  the  trunk  of  the  tree :  this  tree 
grows  on  dry  field  soil,  above  a  hard  freestone  rock,  to  which 
there  is  no  great  deepness.  When  the  present  house  of  Kippen- 
ross  was  built,  there  was  a  quarry  opened  up  within  a  few  yards 
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of  its  rootSi  and  the  large  stones  were  taken  ap  out  of  the  quarry- 
by  taddbe  fixed  to  one  of,tIie,  branches  of  this  fine  tree>  which 
was  byjdus  us^e  broke  off^  and  allowed  to  remain  in  ;tts  sbat^ 
tered  utatie^  as  is  seen  in  the  eqgv&ving^  till  it  was  cut  off  .mhL 
covered  w^  lead,  a  few  y^ars  ago,  as  already,  refei^ed  to*  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Marr  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
anecdote  as  to  its  age.  "  Mr.  John  Stirling  of  Keir,  who  died  in 
1757,  had  made  many  inquiries  of  all  the  old  people,  firom  eighty 
to  ninety  years  of  age,  which  takes  us  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  II.  near  the  Restoration ;  they  uniformly  declared  that  they 
have  heard  their  fathers  say,  that  they  never  remember  any 
thing  about  it,  but  that  it  went  by  the  name,  of  the  big  tree  of 
Kippenross." 


■^-f 


(t  was  once  my  intention  to  give  a  description  of  the  most 
of  the  largest  trees  in  Britain,  but  this  w0ui4.be.  niore  cur 
rious  than  edifying,  and  the  volume  has  already  far  exceeded 
the  bounds  I  had  at  first  prescribed  to  it.  I  must,  at  present, 
decline  it :  at  some  future  time  I  may  resume  the  task,  by  giv- 
ing, in  a  small  volume,  an .  engvaving  of  the  most  remarkable 
trees  in  Britain,  with  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  their  size, 
soil>  situation,  &c.  so  as  to  serve  as  -&  packeic  oon^pcKnion,  which 
T«411  both  amnse  and  eiitert9ai  the  troteUor  aa  h»  .pessei  4he 
ftace^  wiiers  they  giow,/this :  aobject  rheiag  sitogethw .  inosr 
httUBtlUe.*  •  And,  to  »mclude,  aUow  me,  Jorester,  to  teU  jm. 
Iihai '  you  have  iMth  an  ancMnt  .and  honourable  trade ;  and* 
as  trees  fap  oatslrip  4he  life  ^ef  man,  if  jaa .  do  your  professm 
justice,  they  will  testify  to  your  memory^  and  s|Mnk  peaoe  tf 
yo«r  «ashe8  afber  you  are  gone ;  if  you  do  not,  every  foraakefi 
twig  will  blast  your  fade.     To  some  fnresters.I  can  say,  ^f  Well 
done  good'  and  faithful  servants;"  bat  to  otbna  I  may  sa^v 

•   •  -      •  -  ,  ; 

*  Not  8  tree, 

A  plant,  a  leaf^.a  Mossom*  dut  ooYitaiDs 
A  folio  volume^-we  may  read,  and  read, 
And  read  again,  and  still  find  something  new ; . 
Something  to  please  and  something  to  instruct 
Even  in  the  humble  weed. 
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^^  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep^  O  sluggard^  when  wilt  thou  awake 
out  of  thy  sleep?"  Always  take  delight  in>  and  make  your 
profession  a  pleasure,  not  a  toil.  Solomon  was  both  an  ancient 
and  honourable  king,  and  heolelighted  in,  and  wrote  of,  trees, 
from  the  lowest  shrub  to  the  tallest  cedar.  The  ancient  poets 
sung  of  trees :  Virgil  has  the  following  exquisite  lines : 

As  o'er  th«  aerial  AlpSs^sublimely  spread, 
Some  aged  Oak  uprears  his  reverend  head. 
This  way  and  that  the  furious  tempests  blow, 
To  lay  the  monarch  of  the  mountains  low ; 
Th'  imperial  plant,  though  nodding  at  the  sound, 
l%ough  all  his  scattered  honours  strew  the  ground. 
Safe  in  his  strength,  and  seated  on  the  rock, 
In  naked  majesty  defies  the  shock  : 
High  as  the  head  shoots  towering  to  the  sfties, 
So  deep  the  root  in  hell's  foundation  lies. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  match  for  Virgil's  imperial  monarch  ? 
Must  we  scale  the  Alpine  mountains  ?  No,  but  let  us  cast  our 
eyes  to  the  Highland  mountains  *  and  grores  of  Britain,  and 
see  her,  in  the  following  most  beautiful  lines,  a  match  for  all 
the  world : 

From  a  small  acorn  see  the  oak  arise, 
Supremely  tall,  and  tow'ring  in  the  skies ! 
Queen  of  the  groves,  her  stately  head  she  rears^ 
Her  bulk  increasing  with  increasing  years  !, 
Now  moves  in  pomp,  majestic  o'er  the  deep, 
While  in  her  womb  Britannia's  thunders  sleep ; 
With  fiime  and  conquest  graces  Albion's  shore, 
And  guards  the  island  where  she  grew  before. 

*  There  are  many  trees  about  Inverary  Castle,  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  measuring  upwards  of  300  solid  feet,  and  many  oaks  and  Spanish 
chesnuts  worth  from  L.60  to  L.90  Sterling. 
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